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THE   AVOCET 

[ORDER:  Charadriiformes.       SUBORDER:  Limicolce.       FAMILY:  Charadriidce. 

SUBFAMILY  :  Himantopodince] 

PRELIMINARY  CLASSIFIED  NOTES 

[F.    C.    R.    JOURDAIN.       W.   P.   PYCRAFT.      A.   L.   THOMSON] 

AVOCET  [Recurvirostra  avocetta  Linnaeus.  Cobbler' s-awl  or  cobbler' s-awl 
duck,  scooper,  shoeing-horn,  yelper,  barker,  klinker.  French,  avocette ; 
German,  Avosett-Sabler  ;  Italian,  avocetta]. 

i.  Description. — The  avocet  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  long,  slender, 
upturned  beak.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  no  seasonal  change  of  coloration. 
(PL  122.)  Length  18  in.  [457-19  mm.].  The  top  of  the  head  and  hind-neck  are 
black.  The  back  is  marked  by  a  pair  of  long,  curved,  black  bands,  formed  in  part 
by  the  interscapulars,  the  hindmost  of  which  are  of  great  length,  and  in  part  by 
the  scapulars.  The  wing-coverts  are  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  major  series, 
which  are  white,  and  the  primaries  are  black ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white. 
The  beak  is  black,  the  iris  reddish  brown,  and  the  legs  and  toes  are  of  a  pale  bluish. 
The  juvenile  differs  from  the  adult  plumage  in  having  the  top  of  the  head  and 
hind-neck  brownish  black ;  the  mantle  pale  brown,  barred  with  darker  brown. 
The  interscapular  and  scapular  areas,  which  are  black  in  the  adulti  ftfe-  hfe.r£  dark  i 

coffee-brown,  while  the  areas  white  in  the  adult  are  washed  with**pale  bro-wj^  anc} . 

*.  «  •*«"•  •     **"".;  **.*  •  •.• 

variegated  with  irregular  submarginal  bands  of  dark  brown.     The  wings' are*  as  In* 

the  adult,  but  with  the  black  areas  of  a  rusty  black,  while  the  tips  of  the  long  inner 
secondaries  are  pale  brown  barred  with  submarginal  bands  of  darker  brown.  The 
nestling  in  down  is  pale  grey  above,  relieved  by  an  imperfect  longitudinal  line  of 
black  on  the  crown,  and  two  incomplete  lines  of  black  along  the  back,  and  a  broad 
semicircular  band  passing  round  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  The  under  parts  are 
white,  [w.  P.  P.] 
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2.  Distribution. — Formerly  this  species   bred  in  large  colonies  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  Lincolnshire  and  the  Humber  district,  as  well  as  on  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  coasts.     In  Norfolk  they  survived  to  about  1820-24.     On  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  nearest  breeding-places  to  us  are  in  Holland  and  on  the  island  of  Texel. 
Other  breeding-places  in  Europe  are  the  government  reserves  in  the  Ringkj0bing 
Fjord,  Denmark,  formerly  but  not  now  on  the  Frisian  Isles  and  the  Baltic  south 
coast,  except  on  the  Werder  Isles,  near  Riigen ;  the  Camargue  in  South  France, 
South  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sardinia,  possibly  Sicily,  Macedonia,  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Dobrogea,   Hungary,  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  the  Volga  estuary,  and  the 
Astrakhan  government  to  lat.  49°.     In  Africa  it  breeds  in  Algeria  and  probably  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  many  other  localities,  and  is  said  to  breed  south  to  Damaraland 
and  Cape  Colony.     In  Asia  its  range  extends  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores  of 
the  Black,  Aral,  and  Caspian   Seas,  east  to  the  Yenisei  (lat.  54°),  Dauria,  and 
the  Hoang-ho  valley.     Only  northern  breeding  birds  are  migratory,  the  Central 
European  birds  probably  wintering  in  the  Mediterranean  district  and  North  Africa, 
and  Asiatic  birds  migrating  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.     [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  in  small  numbers,  mainly  to  the  south 
and  east  coasts  of  England  ;  formerly  also  a  summer  visitant  and  British  breeding 
species.     The  migrants  that  now  visit  our  shores  are  presumably  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  colonies  in  W.  Jylland  and  N.  Holland.     Stragglers  have  occurred  in 
the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  and  Outer  Hebrides.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest   and    Eggs. — The  breeding-grounds  of  this  species  lie  in  the  level 
expanses  of  mud  flats,  sandy  islets,  and  low-lying  meadows  about  the  estuaries  of 
great  rivers  or  near  the  sea.    Where  undisturbed  they  nest  in  colonies,  and  occasion- 
ally the  nests  may  be  found  quite  close  together,  but  they  are  usually  a  yard  or  two 
at  least  from  one  another  and  often  much  more.     The  nesting-sites  vary  according 

".:to  the.  locali%;    Some  are  not  unlike  lapwings'  nests,  made  of  a  few  dead  stalks 
. . aind  ijejjjbs  in  .a- hollow  in  the  short  grass  ;   others  are  placed  in  tussocks  of  grass 
: 'standing 'in  ;sh'aD6w  water,  in  a  hoof -mark  or  hollow  in  sandy  mud,  or  partly  con- 
cealed in  the  coarse  herbage  growing  by  the  side  of  a  narrow  drain,  and  in  the 
Black  Sea  on  shingle-banks  and  sandy  islets.     As  a  rule  there  is  little  concealment 
about  the  nest,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  lining  whatever,  though  this  is  not 
usually  the  case,  and  feathers,  rushes,  and  even  bits  of  driftwood  are  sometimes 
used.     (Pl.Liv.)     The  share  of  the  parents  in  building  is  not  recorded.     The  eggs 
are  3  or  4  in  number,  while  clutches  of  5  have  rarely  been  met  with.    They  are  not 
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Photo  by  R.  Fortune 


Avocet'g  nest  and  eggs  (Holland) 


Photo  by  W.  Farren 


Avocet's  nest  and  eggs  on  cracked  mud  (Spain) 
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neatly  arranged  like  those  of  the  lapwing  or  ring-plover,  and  are  ovate  rather  than 
pyriform  in  shape.  The  ground-colour  is  clay-yellow  or  stone  colour  with  a  faint 
greenish  tinge,  with  brownish  black  blotches  and  spots,  generally  rounded  in  shape, 
and  underlying  ash-grey  shellmarks.  (PL  L.)  Average  size  of  34  eggs,  1*7  x  1-2  in. 
[43 '9  x  30*3  mm.].  Both  sexes  take  part  in  incubation,  relieving  one  another  by 
turns.  The  incubation  period,  as  observed  in  confinement,  is  estimated  at  about 
24  days  by  Mr.  R.  I.  Pocock,  and  Naumann's  statement  that  they  are  said  to  brood 
for  17-18  days  is  certainly  incorrect.  In  Holland  and  Denmark  the  first  eggs  are 
laid  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  that  month  full 
clutches  may  be  found  in  most  nests.  Only  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season,  though 
second  and  third  layings  may  be  found  after  the  first  has  been  taken.  [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Newton,  Seebohm,  and  Saunders  merely  state  that  this  species 
feeds  on  worms,  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and  aquatic  insects.  Naumann,  however, 
gives  fuller  details.  He  states  that  the  stomach  usually  contains  only  a  greenish 
liquid,  somewhat  granular  and  mixed  with  sand,  which  is  difficult  to  analyse. 
Probably  the  green  colour  is  derived  from  Confervce  picked  up  on  the  water  surface, 
while  the  young  of  various  Crustacea,  especially  Crangon  vulgare,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  food  in  Jylland ;  but  fish  spawn,  larvae  of  many  species  of  insects,  small  shell- 
less  molluscs,  and  soft  insects  are  also  eaten,  though  the  hard  portions  of  larger  insects, 
shells  of  Mollusca  or  portions  of  worms  were  never  found  by  Naumann.  The  young 
are  attended  by  both  parents.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

The  following  species  is  described  in  the  supplementary  chapter  on  "Rare 
Birds"  :— 

Blackwinged-stilt,  Himantopus  himantopus  (Linnaeus)  [Himantopus  can- 
didus  Bonnaterre]. 
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THE   AVOCET 
[F.  C.  R  JOURDAIN] 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  disappear- 
ance from  our  list  of  breeding  species  of  such  birds  as  the  avocet, 
ruff,  and  blacktailed-godwit,  as  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
drainage  of  our  fen-lands  and  the  reclamation  of  our  marshes.  This 
is  of  course  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  those  who  believe  it,  but 
after  a  visit  to  one  or  two  of  the  colonies  of  avocets  which  still  exist 
in  Holland,  one's  confidence  in  it  is  rudely  shaken.  For  here,  where 
every  yard  of  mud  is  competed  for  with  the  sea  and  converted  into 
valuable  pasture,  and  drainage  has  been  elevated  almost  to  an  art, 
these  three  species  still  survive  in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
mile  upon  mile  of  unreclaimed  saltings  fringe  the  Essex  coasts,  but 
here  the  avocet  is  a  rare  visitor,  to  be  pursued  remorselessly  by  every 
loafer  who  can  borrow  a  gun.  Nor  need  we  believe  that  the  average 
Dutchman  has  any  sentimental  scruples  as  to  taking  eggs.  Probably 
nowhere  are  the  meadows  more  cleanly  swept  of  eggs  in  the  early 
spring.  Every  egg  that  has  any  market  value  is  picked  up  for  sale, 
but  the  Dutchman  does  not  kill  the  bird  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  and 
after  a  time  the  legal  limit  to  the  egging  season  is  reached,  the  grass 
gets  longer  in  the  polders,  and  the  birds  have  a  chance  of  rearing 
a  brood  in  peace. 

But  in  Norfolk,  when  the  "clinkers"  bred  by  hundreds  in  the 
marshes  of  Salthouse,  the  marshmen  were  not  content  with  making 
puddings  and  pancakes  of  their  eggs,  which  alone  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  exterminate  them,  but  the  punt  gunners  would  fire 
into  the  thick  of  them  to  save  trouble  in  unloading  their  guns,  and 
thus  wantonly  kill  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a  shot.1  Their  feathers,  too,  were 
useful  in  making  artificial  flies,  and  in  the  breeding  season  the  birds 

1  Stevenson  and  Southwell,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  237. 
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would  come  flying  close  overhead,  so  that  the  veriest  tyro  could  easily 
kill  as  many  as  he  wanted.  The  habit  of  breeding  in  colonies  was  also 
a  disadvantage  when  brought  into  contact  with  man,  and  the  avocet 
has  none  of  the  art  of  the  redshank  in  concealing  its  nest,  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  already  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  Norfolk. 

Few  birds  present  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  the  avocet. 
The  snowy  white  and  jet  black  of  the  plumage,  always  looking  clean 
and  bright,  the  graceful  movements,  the  confiding  habits  and  the 
quaint  actions  of  the  bird,  all  combine  to  make  it  an  object  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  every  naturalist. 

Although  the  few  birds  which  stray  to  us  are  perforce  shy,  and 
soon  learn  that  there  is  no  safety  for  them  except  when  out  of  gunshot, 
I  have  always  found  the  avocet  naturally  a  tame  and  even  confiding 
species.  In  Middle  Europe  the  colonies  are  composed  of  summer 
residents  which  probably  winter  in  Africa,  and  cross  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  from  March  to  May  in  small  flights.  By  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April  these  flocks  have  reached  Holland,  while  they  appear  in 
Jylland  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  soon  settle  down  to  breed.  Very 
little  has  been  recorded  of  their  courting  actions,  but  Naumann  says 
that  the  complaining  melancholy  "  Tliuh "  is  the  pairing  cry  or  song 
of  the  male,  and  is  uttered  on  the  wing  as  he  sweeps  over  the  breeding- 
ground.  One  action  which  may  be  observed  not  infrequently,  is  the 
pattering  run  of  male  and  female  after  one  another,  with  lowered 
head  and  excited  demeanour,  after  pairing,  which  apparently  forms 
part  of  the  ritual  of  the  act. 

Shallow  water,  about  six  inches  deep,  is  the  favourite  feeding- 
ground  of  the  avocet.  As  a  rule  the  breeding-ground  is  not  far  from 
water  of  this  kind,  and  as  we  draw  near  to  the  water  side  two  birds 
pass  us,  flying  in  line,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  with  their  long  blue- 
grey  legs  trailing  behind,  and  the  black  triangular  patches  and  bars 
on  the  wings  standing  out  boldly  against  the  white.  The  extraordinary 
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upcurved  bill,  elastic  as  whalebone  and  coming  to  a  thread-like  point, 
is  also  clearly  visible,  and  alone  would  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
bird.  Now  they  have  checked  their  impetus  with  their  wings  and 
thrown  their  feet  forward,  settling  in  the  water  ahead  of  us  with 
a  splash,  and  we  can  distinguish  a  dozen  or  more  similar  black  and 
white  forms,  all  busily  employed  in  wading  rapidly  through  the  water, 
usually  in  the  same  direction,  and  picking  tiny  insects  from  the 
surface  with  a  sideways  scooping  movement  of  the  bill.  When  they 
get  out  of  their  depth,  they  swim  easily  and  well.  As  a  rule  they  are 
not  silent  birds,  and  as  we  approach  a  chorus  of  uneasy  cries  is 
heard  in  the  distance.  Some  of  the  birds  are  walking  about  on  the 
shore,  feeding  with  head  down  and  tail  raised.  But  one  pair  must  be 
nesting  not  far  from  us,  for  they  rise  and  fly  towards  us,  with  rapid 
calls  of  "tweet-tweet-tweet"  sometimes  varied  by  "tu  (or  twer),  tu,  tu, 
tweet"  Others  join  them,  and  presently  we  find  some  twenty  birds  all 
flying  to  and  fro  and  uttering  a  chorus  of  these  cries  overhead.  This 
is  kept  up  as  long  as  we  stay  there,  and  the  nearer  one  gets  to  a  nest 
the  more  vociferous  do  the  parent  birds  become.  But  when  we  retire, 
the  monotonous  chorus  of  excited  "  tweets  "  soon  dies  down,  the  more 
distant  birds  have  already  begun  to  feed  again,  and  presently  the 
whole  colony  is  busy  again  in  the  endless  search  for  food. 

Against  most  of  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  the  marsh  or 
Montagu's  harriers,  a  colony  of  avocets  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
defending  themselves.  Though  destitute  of  any  weapon  of  offence, 
their  numbers  and  boldness  would  protect  them  from  robbery.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  the  avocet  has  not  cultivated  the  art  of 
concealing  its  nest.  It  is  true  that  the  clay-yellow  ground  of  the  eggs 
sometimes  harmonises  well  with  the  muddy  ground,  but  on  grass 
it  only  makes  them  more  conspicuous.  In  the  Guadalquivir  delta 
the  bright  pink  feathers  of  the  flamingo  are  sometimes  used  as  nest 
lining,  and  these,  too,  naturally  catch  the  eye.  In  the  Danube  delta, 
in  a  locality  where  the  nests  are  much  harried  by  Russian  peasants 
and  sheep-dogs,  I  have  found  isolated  pairs  nesting  close  to  colonies 
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of  slender-billed  gulls  and  Caspian  terns.  Here,  as  no  lining  material 
was  available,  the  nests  were  mere  hollows  in  the  fine  shingle.  The 
eggs  are  not  laid  on  consecutive  days,  but  with  an  interval  of  one  or 
two  days,  and  incubation  begins  before  the  clutch  is  complete.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight  to  watch  a  sitting  bird  returning  to  its  nest,  when  it 
fancies  itself  watched,  walking  with  head  down  and  a  peculiar 
crouching  gait,  and  the  same  attitude  is  adopted  when  leaving  the 
nest. 

For  some  twenty-four  days  both  parents  share  the  duties  of 
incubation.  Both  cock  and  hen  bird  have  a  double  brooding  spot, 
and  show  equal  zeal  in  driving  away  all  intruders  from  the  nest. 
When  first  hatched,  the  young  probably  remain  in  the  nest  till  their 
down  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  leave  it  altogether.  They  are  most 
attractive  little  creatures,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  first,  in 
specimens  hatched  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  beak  only  showed 
a  very  slight  upward  tilt,  and  was  short,  straight,  and  utterly  different 
in  shape  to  that  of  the  old  birds.  At  this  age  they  were  able  to  pick 
up  food  by  direct  pecking,  a  method  rarely  resorted  to  by  adult  birds 
in  a  wild  state.  When  only  a  week  old  the  young  bird  was  observed 
by  one  of  the  keepers  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  skim  floating 
particles  off  the  surface  of  the  water l  after  the  manner  of  its  parents, 
although  at  the  time  its  beak  was  practically  straight.2 

Another    very  interesting    point  which    was    observed    in    the 
Zoological   Gardens,    is    the    method    in    which    the    nestlings    are 

1  R.  I.  Pocock,  Aricultural  Magazine,  vol.  v.  (Xew  Series)  p.  261. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  upward  curve  in  the  bill  shows  itself  more  distinctly  in  the  dry 
skin  than  in  the  living  bird.    Blasius,  in  the  new  edition  of  Naumann  (vol.  v.  p.  142),  states  that 
he  has  examined  specimens  of  young  in  down  from  various  collections,  about  six  to  ten  days 
old  and  upwards.    Yet  he  acquiesces  in  Xaumann's  description  of  the  bill  of  the  young  bird  in 
the  down  as  being  bent  strongly  upwards,  though  quite  soft  and  very  small.     Dresser  also 
states  that  he  has  handled  young  only  a  day  or  two  old,  which  had  the  bill  nearly  as  much 
curved  as  in  the  old  bird.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  indisputable  evidence  of  Mr.  Pocock 
on  the  neAvly  hatched  young  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  his  statement  that  eleven  days 
afterwards,  though  the  bill  seemed  to  be  a  little  longer,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  that 
there  was  any  definite  upward  curvature  as  yet.    W.  Farren  was  of  the  same  opinion.    Many 
years  ago  Dr.  Cullen,  writing  from  the  Dobrogea,  asserted  that  the  bill  of  the  young  in  down 
was  quite  straight,  but  it  was  supposed  by  many  people  that  he  had  confused  the  young  of  the 
stilt  with  those  of  the  avocet.     Messrs.  E.  M.  Murray  and  F.  R.  Ratcliff,  who  have  examined 
recently  hatched  living  wild  birds,  agree  in  stating  that  the  bill  is  straight  at  first. 
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brooded  by  the  parent.  At  night,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day, 
one  of  the  old  birds,  presumably  the  hen,  squatted  on  its  tarsi  and 
uttered  a  whistling  call.  The  nestling  came  running  at  the  call 
and  took  up  the  position  beneath  her,  sometimes  standing  on  the 
tarsus  of  the  old  bird,  and  thrusting  its  head  and  body  beneath 
the  breast  feathers  and  wing  of  one  side,  leaving  nothing  visible 
but  its  legs,  which,  as  Mr.  Pocock  remarks,  resembled  "a  pair  of 
dwarfed  supernumerary  limbs  depending  from  the  breast  of  the 
mother." 

For  the  first  day  or  two  the  chicks  are  somewhat  weak  on  their 
feet,  but  soon  gain  full  control  of  their  limbs,  and  not  only  run  about 
freely  under  the  care  of  their  parents,  but  also  take  to  the  water 
readily  and  swim  well.  Both  parents  remain  in  close  attendance  on 
their  young,  and  show  the  greatest  anxiety  when  closely  approached, 
trying  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  intruder  by  moving  about  with 
trailing  wings  as  though  injured,  and  anxious  cries. 

When  they  are  fully  fledged  the  young  leave  their  parents,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  begin  to  make  their 
way  to  their  winter  quarters  in  small  parties  or  medium-sized  flocks, 
and  soon  the  Dutch  polders  and  the  dreary  marshes  of  the  Jylland 
fjords,  which  they  have  enlivened  by  their  presence  during  the 
summer  months,  are  deserted  for  the  winter. 


THE    SANDPIPERS    AND 
RELATED    SPECIES 

[ORDER:   Charadriiformes.     SUBORDER:  Limicolce.     FAMILY:   Charadriidce. 

SUBFAMILY  :   Tringince] 

PRELIMINARY   CLASSIFIED   NOTES 

[W.  FARREN.      F.  C.  R.  JOURDAEST.      W.  P.  PYCRAFT.      A.  L.  THOMSON] 

DUNLIN  [Pdidna  alpina  (Linnaeus) ;  Tringa  alpina  Linnseus.  Dtmling,  sea- 
lark,  sanderling,  sea-snipe,  ox-bird,  purre,  stint,  sea-mouse ;  plover-page 
(Shetlands).  French,  becasseau ;  German,  Alpen-Strandlaufer ;  Italian, 
piovanello  panda  nera]. 

i.  Description. — The  dunlin  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  moderately 
long,  slender,  cylindrical  beak,  the  dark  brown  upper  tail-coverts,  the  white  basal  por- 
tion of  the  secondaries,  and  the  black  legs  and  feet.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is 
a  conspicuous  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PL  123.)  Length  7 '5  in.  [190*5  mm.]. 
The  adult,  in  nuptial  dress,  has  the  feathers  of  the  crown,  hind-neck,  and  mantle 
black,  broadly  fringed  with  light  chestnut :  on  the  crown  and  hind-neck  the  black 
is  reduced  to  narrow  striations ;  on  the  interscapulars  and  scapulars  the  central 
part  of  the  feather  is  black,  the  margin  chestnut,  save  on  the  hindmost  scapulars, 
where  the  black  is  reduced  to  marginal  bands  and  bars.  The  rump  is  ash-brown, 
the  upper  tail-coverts  somewhat  darker,  and  with  chestnut  margins ;  the  central 
pair  of  tail  feathers  are  dark  brown,  the  remainder  ash-grey  with  white  shafts. 
The  wings  do  not  participate  in  the  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  the  coverts  being 
ash-grey,  and  those  of  the  major  series  are  tipped  with  white.  The  remiges  are 
brownish  black,  the  primaries  having  white  shafts,  and  a  narrow  line  of  white  along 
the  free  edge  of  the  innermost,  while  the  secondaries  are  traversed  by  a  white  bar. 
The  throat  is  white,  the  fore-neck  white  heavily  striated  with  black,  while  the  breast 
and  flanks  are  black.  The  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  black 
feathers  at  first  have  white  free  edges,  but  these  are  soon  lost  by  abrasion,  and 
similarly  the  crown  and  mantle  become  much  blacker  as  the  season  advances 
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by  the  loss  of  the  chestnut  fringes.  The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
male,  and  has  a  rather  longer  beak,  which,  however,  varies  greatly  in  length. 
After  the  autumn  moult  the  upper  parts  are  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  obscurely 
striated  with  darker  grey,  while  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  juvenile  dress 
resembles  that  of  the  adult  in  nuptial  plumage,  the  upper  parts  differing  only  in 
having  the  hinder  scapulars  wholly  black,  with  white,  or  buff  and  white,  margins, 
while  the  lateral  interscapulars  are  similarly  margined  with  white.  The  wings, 
unlike  those  of  the  adults,  participate  in  these  brighter  hues,  the  minor  coverts 
having  chestnut  margins,  as  also  do  the  long  inner  secondaries.  The  innermost 
primaries  show  a  triangular  patch  of  white  along  the  base  of  the  outer  web.  The 
throat  is  white,  the  fore-breast  grey  washed  with  buff  and  striated  with  black, 
while  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  more  or  less  thickly  spotted  with  black,  the  rest 
of  the  under  parts  being  white.  The  young  in  down  have  the  upper  parts  chestnut, 
relieved  by  black  and  white  mottlings.  Along  the  forehead  runs  a  broad  black 
line,  giving  place  on  the  crown  to  an  oblong  line  of  black  enclosing  a  median  black 
stripe.  The  lores,  and  bar  behind  the  eye,  are  black,  and  there  is  a  broad  band  of 
buff-white  above  the  eye.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  ring  of  black  surrounded 
by  white  points  which  are  continued  down  the  middle  line  of  the  lower  back  to 
branch  later  and  turn  downwards,  joining  two  lateral  bands  of  black  studded  with 
buffish  white  points  behind  the  wings.  The  throat  is  buffish  white  darkening  on 
the  neck.  The  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  dull  white,  [w.  p.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  the  dunlin  is  known  to  have  bred 
in  small  numbers  in  the  Devonian  Peninsula  (Devon,  Cornwall,  and  probably 
Somerset),  while  in  Wales  it  has  been  proved  to  nest  in  Cardigan,  Merioneth,  and 
Denbigh,  almost  certainly  in  Brecon,  and  perhaps  also  in  Pembroke.  It  formerly 
bred  in  the  Dee  marshes,  and  still  does  so  in  South  Lancashire  and  at  one  locality 
in  Lincolnshire,  while  from  the  North  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  moors  north- 
ward it  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Pennine  range,  and  also  in  Lakeland.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  commoner,  and  widely  distributed,  not  only  on  the  mainland,  but  also 
on  many  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands.  In  Ireland  it  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  many  parts  of  Ulster,  Connaught, 
and  Leinster.  Outside  the  British  Isles  it  breeds  in  North-east  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faeroes :  from  Northern  Scandinavia,  Kolguev,  Waigatz,  Novaya  Zemlya, 
and  North  Russia  south  to  Holland,  North  Germany,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and 
the  Pskov,  Moscow,  Jaroslav,  and  Perm  governments  in  Russia.  Exceptionally 
it  has  bred  in  South  Spain,  the  Alps,  and  the  marshes  of  Venetia.  It  also  ranges 
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across  the  tundras  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  the  East  Asiatic  and  North  American 
form  has  been  separated,  and  some  writers  maintain  that  two  forms  exist  in  Europe. 
In  winter  it  ranges  to  the  Mediterranean  region  and  North  Africa,  on  the  west  to 
the  Canaries,  and  on  the  east  through  the  Red  Sea  south  to  Zanzibar  and  Mozam- 
bique, as  well  as  in  India ;  while  the  eastern  form  ranges  to  South-east  Asia,  and 
in  America  to  California  and  the  West  Indies.  [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  summer  visitor  to  the  inland  breeding-haunts,  but  found 
all  the  year  round  on  the  coast,  where  immature  birds  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
summer  months.     To  what  extent  the  British  summer  birds  are  resident  or  emi- 
gratory cannot  be  said,  for  the  species  is  also  a  winter  visitor  and  a  bird  of  passage 
to  our  coasts  from  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.     August  and  September,  and 
April  and  May,  are  the  months  of  the  principal  movements.     Dunlins  caught  and 
marked  in  the  early  autumn  at  Rossitten,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,   have  provided  some  interesting  information  concerning  their  subsequent 
movements.      As   these    movements    affect    our    area,  we   may  summarise   the 
results  here :    a  couple  of  records  mark  out  the  route  westwards  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  this  is  extended  by  records  from  Essex  (note),  from  the 
Gironde  estuary,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone  delta  (cf.  Thienemann, 
Journal  fur  Ornithologie,  1910,  p.  638).     A  gregarious  migrant,  often  found  in 
huge  flocks  ;   it  also  associates  with  ringed-plovers,  knots,  curlew-sandpipers,  etc. 
A  nocturnal  traveller,  which  frequently  strikes  against  the  lighthouse  lanterns 
(cf.  Nelson,  B.  of  Yorks.,  1907,  p.  611).     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  a  neat  little  cup  of  dead  bents  and  grasses, 
concealed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  or  among  coarse  pasture,  heather,  etc.     The  share 
of  the  parents  in  building  seems  not  to  be  recorded.     In  some  cases  it  is  found  in 
low  marshes,  little  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  others  at  considerable  heights  among 
mountain  ranges.     (PI.  LV.)    The  eggs  are  normally  4  in  number,  sometimes  only  3, 
pyriform,  and  placed  with  converging  points.    The  ground-colour  is  rather  variable, 
and  ranges  from  yellowish  grey  to  pale  greenish  and  sometimes  light  olivaceous, 
in  some  cases  very  boldly  blotched  and  spotted,  but  in  others  finely  and  closely 
spotted  with  varying  shades  of  sienna  or  sepia-brown  and  underlying  ashy  shell- 
marks.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  markings  which  show  a  rotatory  movement 
in  the  oviduct,  and  as  a  rule  the  heaviest  markings  are  at  the  large  end.     (PL  M.) 
Average  size  of  61  eggs,  1*34  x  -95  in.  [34 '0  x  24'2  mm.].   Incubation  is  performed  by 
both  sexes  (H.  H.  Slater),  and  from  results  in  an  incubator  the  egg  hatches  early  on 
the  22nd  day :  in  the  case  of  a  watched  nest  it  lasted  at  least  21  days  (W.  Evans). 
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The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  south  of  the  British  Isles  from  about  the  second  week 
in  May  onward,  and  from  mid-May  in  the  Shetlands,  but  mountain-breeding 
birds  are  naturally  later  than  those  at  low  levels.  Probably  only  one  brood  is 
reared  as  a  rule,  though  eggs  have  been  found  as  late  as  July.  [r.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — In  inland  breeding-places,  insects  and  their  larvae,  worms  and 
fresh-water  crustaceans.  On  the  shore,  various  small  thin-skinned  crustaceans, 
small  molluscs,  and  worms,  and  the  insects  that  breed  in  seaweed  and  rubbish 
at  high- water  mark.  In  N.E.  Greenland  Herr  Manniche  observed  that  they  eat 
only  animal  food.  Stomachs  he  examined  contained  pupae  of  Muscidce  (Diptera  of 
the  "house-fly"  group)  and  spiders  (Terrestrial  Mammals  and  Birds  of  N.E.  Green- 
land, pp.  137-8).  There  are  several  records  of  dunlin  meeting  their  death  by  having 
their  bills  caught  and  held  in  the  shells  of  cockles.  The  young  are  accompanied 
and  aided  in  their  search  for  food  by  both  parents.  They  feed  on  insects  and 
their  larvae,  and  small  worms,  [w.  F.] 


LITTLE-STINT     [Pelidna    minuta    (Leisler) ;     Tringa    minuta    Leisler. 
French,  petit  becasseau  ;   German,  kleiner  Strandlaufer  ;  Italian,  gambeccio]. 

i.  Description. — The  little-stint  is  to  be  recognised  from  its  congeners  partly 
by  its  size  and  partly  by  the  grey  colour  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  The  sexes  are 
alike,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  seasonal  change  of  plumage.  (PI.  124.)  Length 
6  in.  [152-40  mm.].  The  adult,  in  nuptial  dress,  is  of  a  bright  chestnut  striated 
with  black  on  the  upper  parts,  the  striations  being  heaviest  on  the  crown,  scapulars, 
and  interscapulars.  On  the  former  they  take  the  form  of  broad  shaft-streaks,  on  the 
scapulars  and  interscapulars  they  expand  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  marginal  band 
of  chestnut.  The  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  black,  the  former  with  a  narrow 
terminal  fringe  of  chestnut,  the  latter  with  rather  more  conspicuous  lateral  margins  of 
the  same  hue.  The  two  central  tail  feathers  are  black,  the  rest  pale  ash-grey.  Many 
of  the  interscapulars  have  pale  grey  fringes,  tinged  with  chestnut.  The  wing-coverts 
are  of  a  dark  ash-grey,  and  those  of  the  major  series  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
primaries  are  slate-coloured,  the  innermost  with  a  narrow  line  of  white  along  the 
free  edge,  fading  out  towards  the  tip  of  the  feathers.  The  secondaries  are  ash-grey, 
those  of  the  middle  series  with  narrow  margins  of  white  along  the  outer  web.  The 
long  inner  secondaries  are  also  ash-grey,  but  one  or  two  are  black  with  chestnut 
margins.  The  sides  of  the  face,  neck,  fore-breast,  and  flanks  are  sharply  striated 
with  grey  on  a  white  ground,  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  being  pure  white.  After 
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Dunlin's  nest  and  eggs  (Fifeshire) 
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the  autumn  moult  the  upper  parts  are  ash-grey,  with  darker  striations.  There  is 
a  white  band  above  the  lores,  and  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  faint  grey  band 
across  the  prepectoral  region.  The  fledgling  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  adult 
in  summer,  but  the  hind-neck  is  grey,  and  the  lateral,  outer  interscapulars  and 
scapulars  are  broadly  tipped  with  white.  The  marginal  wing-coverts  are  dark 
brown,  narrowly  margined  with  white,  and  the  minor  and  median  coverts  are  pale 
brown,  broadly  margined  with  chestnut.  The  major  coverts  as  in  the  adult.  The 
remiges  are  coloured  as  in  the  adult,  but  lack  the  white  margins  to  the  bases  of  the 
outer  webs  of  the  innermost  primaries,  or  showing  but  faint  traces  thereof.  The 
ear-coverts  are  pale  chestnut,  and  there  is  a  slight  superciliary  stripe.  The  under 
parts  are  white,  tinged  with  buff  in  the  prepectoral  region,  at  the  sides  of  which 
a  few  heavy  striations  appear,  but  striations  on  the  neck  and  flanks  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  In  the  following  spring  this  dress  seems  to  be  exchanged  for 
one  wherein  the  black  area  on  the  interscapulars,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  greatly 
restricted,  forming  but  a  Ungulate  median  band,  making  the  chestnut  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  adult,  or  the  earlier  plumage.  The  white  on  the  inner  primaries 
is  rather  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  juvenile  dress.  Fewer  wing-coverts  bear 
chestnut  margins,  and  the  rufous  tinge  on  the  flanks  is  wanting,  but  there  are  no 
striations  as  in  the  adult.  The  downy  young  is  of  a  rich,  deep  chestnut,  the  crown 
has  a  central  patch  of  black  traversed  with  a  |  [-shaped  line  of  white  dots,  while 
the  back  has  irregular  black  lines  answering  to  disintegrated  stripes,  relieved  by  a 
heart-shaped  line  of  white  dots,  and  a  transverse  bar  of  similar  dots  across  the 
lower  back.  The  "  elbow  "  of  the  wing  is  similarly  dotted  with  white.  The 
throat  is  buff,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  [w.  p.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — The  breeding  range  of  this  species  in  Europe  includes 
Northern  Norway  (the  Porsanger  Fjord  and  Tamso)  and  North  Russia.  In  the 
latter  country  it  has  been  found  breeding  on  the  Murman  coast  and  the  Kola 
Peninsula,  near  Archangel,  the  Lower  Petschora,  and  the  Yalmal  Peninsula,  as 
well  as  on  Kolguev,  Waigatz,  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  Buturlin  also  states  that  it 
breeds  locally  south  to  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Jaroslav,  and  Perm :  while 
even  more  surprising  is  his  assertion  that  in  Western  Asia  it  breeds  in  the  Uralsk 
and  Turgai  governments.  In  Northern  Asia  it  is  known  to  breed  on  the  Yenisei 
and  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  but  in  Eastern  Siberia  it  is  replaced  by  the  eastern 
form,  P.  minuta  ruficollis.  On  migration  it  occurs  throughout  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  wintering  in  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  Cape  Colony,  and  also 
visiting  the  Atlantic  islands.  In  Asia  it  reaches  India  and  Ceylon,  while  the  eastern 
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form    ranges    to  South-east  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and    even  Australia. 
[F.  c.  B.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of   passage,  occurring   in  small  numbers  on  most 
parts  of  the  British  coasts,  but  chiefly  on  the  east  of  England,  and  very  rarely 
on  the  west  of  Ireland.     The  autumn  passage  lasts  from  mid-August  through 
September,  after  which  very  few  birds  may  be  met  with  :    the  spring  passage,  in 
May  and  June,  is  not  well  marked.    "  On  the  whole,  the  British  Isles  appear  to  lie 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  chief  line  of  flight  pursued  by  this  somewhat  eastern  species  " 
(cf.  Saunders,  III.  Man.  B.  B.,  2nd  ed.,  1899,  p.  585).     This  may  in  part  account 
for  the  very  varying  numbers  of  little-stints  that  visit  us  from  season  to  season : 
while  "on  the  spring  migration  the  route  followed  by  little-stints  appears  to  lie 
wholly  outside  the  British  Isles,  and   their   occurrence   at   this   season  is  quite 
exceptional"  (cf.  Ticehurst,  B.  of  Kent,  1907,  p.  461).    There  is  also  "  some  ground 
for  believing  that  sixty  years  or  so  ago  it  occurred  in  larger  numbers  than  it  has 
done  recently  "  :  and  a  good  authority  has  noted  that  little-stints  and  curlew- 
sandpipers,  although  similar  in  their  times  of  passage,  are  never  both  common  in 
the  same  season  (cf.  Ticehurst,  loc.  cit.).     Gregarious  ;  seldom  seen  in  large  parties 
in  this  country,  but  often  with  dunlins  and  others.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Does  not  breed  in  the  British  Isles.     [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

5.  Food. — The   smaller  thin-skinned   crustaceans,  and  tiny  crabs,  worms, 
molluscs,  and  the  flies  and  their  larvse  that  breed  in  decaying  seaweed.      See- 
bohm  said  that  on  the  Petschora  they  lived  on  mosquitoes  and  their  larvse,  but 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  found  none  in  the  birds  he  dissected  at  Kolguev,  although, 
as  in  most  Arctic  countries,  mosquitoes  are  a  pest  there.      In  one  stomach  he 
examined  he  found  one  crane-fly,  four  small  beetles,  one  caddis-fly,  and  a  number 
of  small  white  larvse  (British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  129).     In  the 
stomachs  of   birds  shot  on  migration  in  Christiania  Prof.  Collett  found  seeds 
of  an  aquatic  plant  (Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  394).     The  young  are  accom- 
panied and  aided  in  their  search  for  food  by  both  parents.     Their  food  consists 
of  insects  and  their  larvse.     [w.  F.] 

CURLEW-SANDPIPER  [Pelidna  ferruginea  (Briinnich) ;  Tringa  subar- 
qudta  (Guldenstadt).  Pygmy-curlew.  French,  becasseau  cocorli;  German, 
bogenschndbliger  Strandldufer  ;  Italian,  piovanello]. 

I.   Description. — The  curlew-sandpiper  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
long,  slightly  decurved  beak,  and  the  white,  black-barred  upper  tail-coverts.    The 
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sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  striking  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PL  124.)  Length 
8  in.  [203-20  mm.].  The  adult  in  summer  has  the  upper  parts  of  a  rich  bay  colour, 
striated  on  the  crown,  hind-neck,  and  interscapulars  with  black,  and  barred  with 
black  on  the  scapulars  and  long  inner  secondaries.  The  centre  of  the  rump  is  ash- 
brown,  the  sides  white.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  white,  strongly  barred  with 
black.  The  wing-coverts  do  not,  as  a  whole,  assume  the  coloration  of  the  rest  of 
the  upper  parts  at  this  season,  but  when  the  nuptial  plumage  attains  its  maximum 
brilliance  a  few  black,  red-tipped  minor  coverts  will  be  found  interspersed  among 
the  ash-brown  coverts  of  the  "  winter "  plumage.  The  long  inner  secondaries, 
similarly,  are  only  partially  affected  by  the  change  into  nuptial  plumage,  a  few 
black,  chestnut  margined  feathers  being  generally  found  among  the  ash-brown 
feathers  characteristic  of  the  "  winter "  plumage.  The  sides  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  are  of  a  deep  mahogany-red,  deeper  than  the  red 
of  the  back,  and  this  region,  in  common  with  the  top  of  the  head,  hind-neck,  and 
interscapular  region,  has  commonly  a  more  or  less  conspicuously  "  hoary  "  appear- 
ance, caused  by  white  fringes  to  the  feathers.  In  some  individuals  the  abdomen 
and  under  tail-coverts  are  more  or  less  white.  In  birds  which  are  not  quite  fully 
mature  the  under  parts  are  paler  in  coloration,  and  the  breast  feathers  have  white 
tips  and  a  subterminal  bar  of  black.  After  the  autumn  moult  the  upper  parts 
are  of  an  ash-brown,  paler  margins  to  the  feathers  producing  more  or  less  distinct 
striations  on  the  crown  and  neck,  and  mottlings  on  the  mantle.  The  lower  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  young  bird, 
after  its  first  autumn  moult,  differs  from  the  adult  in  winter  chiefly  in  that  the 
feathers  of  the  mantle  are  much  darker,  almost  black,  with  pale  buff -white  margins, 
and  the  wing-coverts  are  similarly  fringed  with  buff,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  buff 
on  the  fore-breast.  The  juvenile  and  down  plumages  are  unknown,  [w.  p.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — Up  to  the  present  this  species  has  not  been  proved  to 
breed  in  Europe,  or  even  in  Western  Siberia,  and  the  only  localities  where  it  is 
known  to  nest  are  the  Yenisei  valley  about  lat.  72°  N.  (H.  L.  Popham),  the  Taimyr 
Peninsula  (von  Middendorff,  Walter  and  Birulia),  and  the  New  Siberian  Isles.  Its 
migration  range  is  enormous  :  on  passage  it  occurs  on  the  coasts  and  inland  waters 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  wintering  in  Tropical  and  South  Africa,  where  it  has  been 
recorded  even  from  Cape  Colony  and  Madagascar.  In  Asia  it  winters  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  ranges  even  to  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  while  as  a  casual  it  has  been  recorded  from  Alaska,  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Patagonia.  [F.  c.  K.  J.] 
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3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  to  our  coasts,  the  east  and  south  coasts 
of  England  being  especially  favoured.     The  birds  appear  in  August  and  September, 
and  the  majority  have  passed  by  October,  but  in  the  south  of  Ireland  examples 
may  be  met  with  till  December.      The  return  passage  lasts  from  mid-March  to 
June.     The  curlew-sandpiper  generally  associates  with  the  flocks  of  dunlins  which 
are  to  be  found  about  our  coasts  at  these  seasons  :    it  is  immature  birds  that  are 
usually  met  with.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Does  not  breed  in  the  British  Isles.     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Insects  and  their  larvae;    the  smaller  thin-skinned  crustaceans; 
mussel-spat  and  small  Mollusca  generally,  and  worms.     The  young  are  accom- 
panied and  aided,  probably  by  both  parents,  in  their  search  for  food,  which  consists 
largely  no  doubt  of  insects  and  their  larvae,     [w.  F.] 


PURPLE-SANDPIPER  [Pelidna  maritima  (Briinnich) ;  Tringa  maritima 
Gmelin.  Tinker  (Northumberland).  French,  becasseau  violet ;  German, 
See-Strandldufer  ;  Italian,  piovanello  violetto]. 

I.  Description. — While  in  many  respects  recalling  the  dunlin,  the  purple- 
sandpiper  may  always  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
legs,  which  are  much  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  The  sexes  are  alike, 
and  there  is  a  conspicuous  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PI.  123.)  Length  8|-  in. 
[215'90  mm.].  The  adult  in  nuptial  dress  has  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  black 
enlivened  by  a  purple  gloss,  and,  on  the  mantle,  with  marginal  bands  of  pale  chest- 
nut ;  on  the  hindmost  scapulars  the  chestnut  colour  is  reduced  to  a  pair  of  triangular 
marginal  spots,  while  the  tips  of  the  feathers  are  white.  The  central  tail  feathers 
are  broad,  black,  and  glossed  with  purple,  the  rest  of  the  tail  feathers  being  grey, 
the  outermost  with  narrow  margins  of  white.  The  wing-coverts  are  dark  ash- 
brown,  with  pale  grey  margins ;  those  of  the  major  series  have  white  tips.  The 
primaries  are  brownish  black,  with  whitish  shafts,  and  the  innermost  have  a  narrow 
fore-edge  of  white.  The  secondaries  are  conspicuously  tipped  with  white,  and 
those  of  the  inner  third  of  the  wing  are  pure  white.  The  long  inner  secondaries, 
however,  are  black  with  a  faint  purplish  gloss,  and  pale  greyish  white  tips.  The 
throat  is  white,  but  the  fore-neck,  fore-breast,  and  flanks  are  striated  with  black, 
as  also  are  the  under  tail-coverts.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  upper  parts 
become  much  darker,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  chestnut  colour 
by  abrasion.  After  the  autumn  moult  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  uniform  ash- 
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brown,  the  mantle  dull  black,  glossed  with  purple,  fringes  of  pale  grey  giving  the 
interscapular  region  a  "  scaly "  appearance.  The  wing-coverts  are  of  a  darker 
grey  than  the  head  and  neck,  and  margined  with  white.  On  the  fore-breast  and 
fore-part  of  the  flanks  the  grey  is  obscured  by  marginal  fringes  of  white,  while  the 
hinder  flanks  are  either  striated  with  dark  grey,  or  more  or  less  blotched  with  the 
same  hue.  The  mid-breast  and  abdomen  are  white.  The  juvenile  plumage 
resembles  that  of  the  adult  in  summer,  but  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  mantle 
are  margined  with  buff  and  white,  the  wing-coverts  with  pure  white.  The  young 
in  down  have  the  forehead  buff,  with  a  short  median  line  of  black  :  the  crown  has 
a  more  or  less  distinct  black  horse-shoe,  while  the  nape  is  marked  by  loops  of  buff 
and  black.  The  hind-neck  is  grey,  with  obscure  lines  of  darker  grey.  The  back 
is  variegated  with  black  and  buff,  and  spangled  with  white,  while  the  legs  are 
mottled  buff  and  black.  The  under  parts  are  dull  white. 

2.  Distribution. — There  is  no  proof  of  the  breeding  of  this  species  in  the 
British  Isles,  although  Saunders  thought  it  might  possibly  breed  on  high  ground 
in  the  Shetlands.     It  nests,  however,  in  the  Faeroes,  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  Northern  Scandinavia ;    the  Murman  coast,  Waigatz,  and   Novaya 
Zemlya  in  North  Russia.     The  Taimyr  Peninsula  and  the  New  Siberian  Isles  are 
also  inhabited  by  this  or  one  of  its  subspecific  forms.     In  the  New  World  it  nests 
in  Greenland,  and  apparently  also  in  Arctic  America  (Melville  Island  and  Ellesmere 
Land),  but  is  replaced  by  allied  races  in  Bering  Sea  and  Alaska.     Birds  from  the 
high  north  are  migratory,  though  apparently  those  from  Northern  Norway  are 
resident,  and  in  the  Old  World  their  winter  quarters  lie  chiefly  in  the  North  and 
Baltic  Seas,  and  in  small  numbers  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Maroccan  coast,  and 
the  Azores.     On  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  winters  in  the  Great  Lakes,  south 
to  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Bermudas.     [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  winter  visitor  to  our  coasts.      The  young  birds  arrive 
during  September,  and  the  adults  follow  in  October.     Of  passage  beyond  the 
southern  limits  of  our  area  there  is  no  definite  evidence.     Departure  takes  place 
during  April  and  May,  but  a  few  birds  are  not  infrequently  noted  in  the  northern 
isles  in  the  summer   months,  although  they  have  never  been  proved  to  breed 
there.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Although  no  nest  has  ever  been  recorded  from  the 
British  Isles,  the  fact  of  its  breeding  in  the  Fseroes  seems  to  show  that  it  might 
possibly  nest  in  some  of  our  northerly  islands.     The  nest  is  found  in  lower  latitudes 
generally  at  a  considerable  height,  but  farther  north  it  may  be  met  with  not  far 
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from  the  sea-level.  The  nest  is  a  hollow  in  the  mossy  ground,  and  the  only  lining 
a  few  bits  of  moss,  bents,  or  leaves.  The  eggs  are  normally  four  in  number,  and 
are  pyriform  in  shape,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  greenish  or  distinct  light  green 
to  olivaceous  or  buff,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  brown  or  deep  reddish  brown 
and  purplish  shellmarks.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  colours  of  the 
spots  "  running,"  showing  signs  of  rotation  in  the  oviduct.  Average  size  of  54  eggs, 
1-44  x  1-02  in.  [36-8  x  26-1  mm.].  Both  sexes  take  part  in  the  work  of  incubation, 
but  the  male  takes  the  greater  share.  A  female  was,  however,  shot  from  the  nest 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  in  Iceland.  In  the  Fseroes  the  usual  time  for  eggs  is  from 
May  20  to  June  20,  but  in  exceptional  years  somewhat  earlier,  and  farther  north 
fresh  eggs  may  be  found  in  July.  Only  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season. 
[F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — In  inland  nesting-places,  insects — especially  small  beetles,  flies 
of  various  kinds — and  their  larvse,  and  seeds  of  plants.  On  the  shore,  small 
crustaceans,  molluscs — especially  young  mussels  and  periwinkles — found  among 
seaweed  on  rocks,  and  the  insects  that  breed  in  the  seaweed  on  the  drier  rocks. 
The  young  are  accompanied  and  aided  by  both  parents  in  their  search  for  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  insects  and  their  larvse.  [w.  F.] 

KNOT  [Canutus  canutus  (Linnaeus) ;  Tringa  canutus  Linnaeus.  Dunn ;  school- 
bird  (Lanes.).  French,  becasseau  maubeche ;  German,  Islandischer  Strand- 
Idufer  ;  Italian,  piovanello  maggiore]. 

i.  Description. — The  knot  may  always  be  recognised  by  its  relatively  short, 
straight  beak,  short  legs,  square  tail,  and  white  upper  tail-coverts  relieved  by  more 
or  less  distinct  concentric  lines  of  black.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  striking 
seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PL  125.)  Length  10  in.  [254 '00  mm.].  In  the 
"  summer  "  or  nuptial  dress  the  crown  and  hind-neck  are  heavily  striated  with 
black  on  a  background  of  light  bay,  the  interscapular  region  has  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  black  scales  having  rich  bay  margins,  and  when  seen  "end 
on "  the  edges  of  the  scales  give  the  appearance  of  longitudinal  stripes.  The 
scapular  feathers  have  each  a  heavy,  arrow-shaped  longitudinal  band  on  a  back- 
ground of  bay.  The  lower  back  is  ash-grey,  but  the  upper  tail-coverts,  in  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  birds,  are  red  tipped  with  white,  and  with  a  subterminal  bar 
of  black.  The  wings  rarely,  if  ever,  assume  the  bright  colours  of  the  rest  of  the 
plumage,  the  coverts  being  mostly  ash-brown  margined  with  white,  but  interspersed 
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among  the  minor  coverts  are  some  black,  with  red  margins.  Similarly,  some  of 
the  long  inner  secondaries  are  black,  margined  with  red.  The  whole  of  the  under 
parts  in  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  specimens  are  of  a  rich  deep  bay,  but  commonly 
the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  are  more  or  less  white.  This  is  apparently 
always  the  case  with  the  females,  wherein  the  red  of  the  under  parts  generally  is 
paler.  In  the  winter  dress  the  upper  parts  are  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  finely  striated 
on  the  crown  and  interscapulars  with  darker  grey.  The  wing-coverts  are  darker 
than  the  mantle,  and  have  white  margins  ;  further,  the  major  coverts  both  of  the 
secondaries  and  primaries  are  broadly  tipped  with  white.  The  throat,  breast, 
and  abdomen  are  white,  the  sides  of  the  neck  white  with  ash-coloured  striations, 
while  the  flanks  are  white  with  arrow-shaped  marginal  bands,  and  shaft-streaks 
of  dark  grey.  The  rump  is  dark  grey,  while  the  tail-coverts  are  white  heavily 
barred  with  black.  Immature  birds  resemble  adults  in  winter  plumage,  but  have 
a  buff  tinge  on  the  crown  and  scapulars,  which  have  white  tips  enclosing  a  sub- 
marginal  band  of  black.  The  wing-coverts  have  a  submarginal  line  of  dark  slate- 
grey,  and  buff -white  tips,  the  major  coverts  having  a  distinct  subterminal  bar  of 
slate-grey  on  the  innermost  feathers — all  are  tipped  with  white  :  those  of  the  hand 
are  also  white-tipped.  The  primaries  have  white  shafts,  and  the  innermost  a 
narrow  white  outer  edge.  The  under  parts  are  buffish  white,  striated  on  the  neck 
and  fore-breast  with  grey.  On  the  breast  feathers,  however,  the  central  portion 
of  the  feather,  from  the  base  to  the  distal  one-third,  is  dark  grey,  for  the  remaining 
exposed  portion  of  the  feathers  the  grey  is  confined  to  the  shaft.  Some  feathers 
in  this  region,  however,  are  white,  with  a  narrow  submarginal  spur-shaped  line 
of  black.  The  flanks  are  irregularly  barred  and  mottled  dark  grey,  while  the  breast 
is  more  or  less  conspicuously  tinged  with  buff.  The  young  in  down  are  grey  above, 
marbled  with  rufous,  dark  brown,  and  buff,  and  "  powdered  "  on  the  back  with 
buff.  There  is  no  recognisable  pattern,  save  a  median  line  of  dark  brown  above 
the  beak,  a  dark  loral  streak,  and  a  dark  malar  streak.  The  under  parts  are  of  a 
dull  white,  [w.  p.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — The  knot  is  said  to  have  bred  occasionally  on  Iceland 
(Ibis,  1905,  p.  105,  etc.),  but  has  not  been  found  nesting  on  Spitsbergen  or  off  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe.  Dr.  Walter,  however,  obtained  the  first  authenticated 
eggs  on  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  in  1901,  and  in  1902  Mr.  Birulia  also  obtained  eggs 
on  the  New  Siberian  Isles.  In  the  New  World  A.  L.  Manniche  found  it  breeding 
not  uncommonly  in  North-east  Greenland,  but  was  unable  to  find  the  nest.  Colonel 
Feilden  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart  met  with  breeding  pairs  on  the  Arctic  Expedition  of 
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1875-6  in  Grant  Land,  but  though  young  in  down  were  obtained,  no  eggs  were 
discovered  ;  and  Commander  Peary's  observations  show  that  its  breeding  range 
extends  to  Axel  Heiberg  Land  (cf.  Ibis,  1908,  p.  541).  There  is  also  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  records  of  other  Arctic  explorers,  that  it  breeds  on  Hare  Island 
(Ross),  the  North  Georgian  Islands  (Sabine),  Melville  Peninsula  (Lyon),  and  possibly 
in  Hudson's  Bay  to  lat.  55°  (Swainson  and  Richardson).  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  it  breeds  not  far  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  During  the  winter  it  occurs 
on  migration  in  great  numbers  along  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  wintering  in 
Africa,  where  it  ranges  south  to  Cape  Colony  (Pondoland).  The  East  Siberian  knot 
(C.  crassirostris)  appears  to  replace  it  in  winter  in  South-eastern  Asia,  but  it  has 
occurred  in  India,  China,  and  thence  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while  in 
America  it  is  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ranges  south  to  Brazil  and 
Patagonia.  [F.  c.  R.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  and  winter  visitor  to  our  coasts.      The 
spring  migration  commences  in  April  and  continues  throughout  May  to  the  middle 
of  June.     A  flock  of  fifty  or  sixty  were  observed  at  the  Dudgeon  Light,  Norfolk, 
on  April  10th  and  llth,  1910  (B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  Aug.  1911,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  177).     This  may  have  been  part  of  a  movement  of  birds  that  had  spent  the 
winter  on  our  shores.     Immigration  from  abroad  observed  on  the  South  Kent 
coast  commences  in  the  end  of  April.     The  first  birds  to  arrive  are  in  transitional 
plumage,  but  fresh  arrivals  in  the  middle   of   May  have  their  red  breasts  fully 
developed.      They  rest  a  few  hours  on  the  sands,  and  then  continue  their  journey 
(Birds  of  Kent,  p.  466).     Very  large  flocks  pass  along  the  east  coast ;    at  Cley  in 
Norfolk,  on  May  6th,  1909,  knots  and  dunlin  were  recorded  as  passing  west  in  a 
continuous  stream  for  three  or  four  hours  (B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  October 
1910,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  187).     There  is  no  month  in  which  the  knot  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  British  Isles;  in  1910  small  numbers  stayed  throughout  the  summer 
near  Cromarty  Firth  (B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  Aug.  1911,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  254). 
These  would  be  non-breeding  birds  ;  even  if  we  leave  them  out  of  consideration, 
the  knot  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  altogether  absent  from  our  shores  even  in  July, 
as  in  most  years  a  few  adults  return  from  their  breeding-places  before  the  end  of 
that  month.     The  birds  of  the  year  follow  soon  after.     I  have  seen  small  parties 
of  very  tame  immature  birds  on  the  Norfolk  coast  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  autumn  passage  continues  throughout  September,     [w.  F.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Does  not  breed  in  the  British  Isles.     [F.  c.  K.  j.] 

5.  Food. — Molluscs,   especially  small    mussels,    crustaceans,   worms,    etc., 
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almost  any  small  invertebrate  animal ;  seaweed.  In  examined  stomachs,  Professor 
Patten  found  abundance  of  small  Gastropod  molluscs  with  pointed  spiral  shells 
up  to  6  mm.  (Aquatic  Birds,  p.  310).  On  their  arrival  in  their  Arctic  breeding- 
places  they  feed  largely  on  vegetable  matter.  In  Grinnell  Land  Colonel  Feilden 
observed  them  feeding  on  the  buds  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  (Ibis,  1877,  p.  40) ; 
and  in  N.E.  Greenland  Herr  Manniche  states  that  they  eat  the  seeds  of  Carex  and 
Luzula,  the  tufts  of  which  appear  above  the  snow;  and  he  adds  that  they  feed 
more  on  plants  than  any  of  their  relatives  (Terrestrial  Mammals  and  Birds  of  N.E. 
Greenland,  p.  131).  Young  birds — fledged — were  seen  feeding  on  sandhoppers 
(Gammarus),  and  the  stomach  contents  of  some  birds  killed  during  summer  con- 
sisted mainly  of  green  algae  (Ibid.,  p.  135).  Mr.  Adamson,  quoted  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Yarrell,  found  "  maggots  "  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  received  from  the 
Fens.  A  bird  killed  at  Discovery  Bay  contained  two  larvae  of  Dasychera  groen- 
landica — a  Bombycid  moth — one  bee,  and  pieces  of  an  alga  (Yarrell,  British  Birds, 
iii.  p.  418).  The  young  are  accompanied  and  aided  by  both  parents — according 
to  Manniche  chiefly  by  the  female — in  their  search  for  food,  which  consists  of 
insects  and  their  larvae,  [w.  r.] 


SANDERLING  \Cdlidris  leucophdea  (Pallas) ;  Cdlidris  arendria  (Linnaeus). 
Oxbird.  French,  sanderling  des  sables  ;  German,  Ufer-Sanderling  ;  Italian, 
piovanello  tridattild]. 

I.  Description. — The  sanderling  may  be  distinguished  at  all  ages  by  the 
absence  of  the  hind-toe  and  the  white  bar  across  the  wing.  The  sexes  are  alike, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PL  124.)  Length  8  in. 
[203 '20  mm.].  In  the  nuptial  dress,  head,  neck,  and  mantle  are  of  a  pale  mahogany- 
red,  more  or  less  heavily  striated  with  black ;  on  the  interscapulars  and  scapulars, 
however,  these  striations  expand,  leaving  only  an  irregular  margin  of  red  surrounding 
the  feathers.  Intermixed  with  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  are  many  others  having 
white  instead  of  red  margins,  thus  imparting  a  hoary  appearance  to  the  plumage. 
The  hinder  scapulars  are  heavily  barred  with  alternate  bands  of  black,  red,  and 
white  :  the  rump  is  mottled  with  red,  black,  and  white  ;  and  the  upper  tail-coverts 
are  black  tipped  with  dark  red.  The  marginal  wing-coverts  are  black,  the  outer- 
most minor  coverts  ash-brown,  the  inner  black  with  broad  red  margins.  The  long 
inner  secondaries  are  ash-brown  margined  with  white,  but  some  have  red  margins. 
The  major  coverts  are  ash-brown  with  broad  white  tips.  The  innermost  primaries 
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have  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  web  white,  forming,  with  that  of  the  major 
coverts  of  the  secondaries,  a  white  bar  across  the  wing.  The  outer  primaries  are 
dark  brown — white  on  the  inner  webs — with  white  shafts.  The  fore-neck  and 
fore-part  of  the  flanks  are  mahogany-red,  the  neck  being  spotted  with  black ;  while 
the  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white.  Beak,  legs,  and  feet  black. 
After  the  autumn  moult  the  crown,  hind-neck,  and  mantle  are  ash-grey,  with 
darker  striations,  especially  on  the  crown.  The  wings  are  ash-grey,  the  major 
coverts  tipped  with  white,  and  the  long  inner  secondaries  indistinctly  margined 
with  white.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  parts 
white.  The  juvenile  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  adult  in  winter,  but  differs 
in  having  the  feathers  of  the  mantle  black  with  white  tips,  producing  a  mottled 
effect.  The  rump  is  ash-grey,  narrowly  barred  with  black  and  brown.  The  minor 
coverts  are  ash-brown,  with  a  broad  sub  terminal  bar  of  pale  buff  and  a  very  narrow 
line  of  black  along  the  free  edge.  The  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of  buff 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Young  in  down  are  of  a  greyish  buff  colour  above,  relieved 
by  mottlings  of  richer  buff  and  black — degenerate  stripes — and  spangled  with 
white,  while  the  head  is  marked  by  a  nuclear  patch  of  buff.  The  under  parts  are 
white,  and  the  legs  and  beak  dark  leaden  grey  (Eagle  Clarke,  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  iii. 
p.  35,  1909).  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — There  is  some  evidence    that  this  species  has  bred  in 
Iceland  (Ibis,  1886,  p.  50,  etc.),  and  it  has  now  been  proved  to  breed  on  Spitsbergen 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  who  obtained  young  in  down.     Dr.  Walter  found  it  nesting 
on  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  in  1901,  and  Mr.  Birulia  on  the  New  Siberian  Isles.     It 
is  said  to  breed  in  the  Uralsk  government  and  the  Lower  Oxus,  but  these  statements 
require  confirmation  before  they  can  be  accepted.     In  the  New  World  eggs  were 
obtained  from  Sabine  Island  in  East  Greenland  in  1870,  and  in  N.E.  Greenland 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Manniche,  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  near  Godthaab.      The  first 
authentic  eggs  were  taken  near  Franklin  Bay  in  1863  by  MacFarlane ;   it  breeds 
freely  on  the  Parry  Islands  (Sabine) ;    Colonel  Feilden  obtained  eggs  in  Grinnell 
Land  in  1876,  and  it  has  also  been  recorded  as  breeding  from  Alaska  and  Ellesmere 
Land.     The  migration  range  of  this  species  is  very  extensive,  and  though  some 
winter  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  records  exist  of  its  appearance  in  Africa  south 
to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the  Atlantic  Isles,  Southern  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(Java,  Borneo,  etc.)  to  Australia,  the  Marshall  and  Hawaiian  Isles.     In  America 
it  ranges  south  to  Patagonia  and  Chile.     [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  and  a  winter  visitor  to  our  coasts.     It 
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may  be  met  with  from  the  middle  of  August  till  April,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
the  migrants  stay  with  us  throughout  the  winter,  most  of  the  birds  passing  farther 
south.  A  few  linger  with  us  during  the  summer,  but  they  remain  in  small  parties 
and  keep  to  the  coast,  showing  no  signs  of  breeding.  They  are  to  be  considered 
as  partially  mature  birds,  a  view  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  reproductive 
organs  and  of  the  plumage  ;  the  latter  ("  pre-nuptial ")  differs  in  some  particulars 
from  the  adult  breeding-dress  (cf.  Patten,  Naturalist,  1909,  pp.  84,  85 ;  and  British 
Association  Reports,  1909,  p.  505,  and  1910,  p.  637).  A  gregarious  traveller. 
[A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Does  not  breed  in  the  British  Isles.    [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

5.  Food. — On   the   shore,  worms,  small   crustaceans,  and   molluscs,  insects 
—such  as  the  flies  that  breed  in  decaying  seaweed — and  their  larvae.     Stomachs 
examined  by  Professor  Patten  contained  many  minute  bivalves,  and  quantities 
of  sandhoppers  ;   and  in  others  were  found  remains  of  small  black  beetles  (Aquatic 
Birds,  p.  317).     In  their  Arctic  breeding-places  they  have  been  seen  to  eat  tender 
shoots  of  plants  such  as  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  (Feilden,  Ibis,  1877,  p.  406).     Mr. 
Trevor-Battye  observed  them  on  Kolguev  feeding  greedily  on  a  Pteropod  (Clione 
limacina)  and  certain  Medusae  (Turris  digitalis)  and  Sarsia  sp.  ?.      The  pigment 
in  the  generative  organs  of  the  hydrozoan  stained  the  droppings  of  the  birds  scarlet 
(Icebound  on  Kolguev,  p.  436).     The  young  are  accompanied  and  aided  at  first 
by  both  parents,  later  by  the  female  only,  in  their  search  for  food,  which  consists 
of  small  insects  and  their  larvse  and  pupae  exclusively  (Manniche,  N.E.  Greenland, 
p.  146).     [w.  F.] 


RUFF  [Machetes  pugnax  (Linnaeus).    Reeve  (female).     French,  combattant,  paon 
de  mer  ;  German,  Kampfldufer  ;  Italian,  gambetta']. 

i.  Description. — The  ruff  in  winter  plumage  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
almost  uniform  ash-brown  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  the  white  patch  on  either  side 
of  the  tail,  the  uniform  ash-brown  colour  of  the  tail  feathers,  and  the  long  yellow  legs. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  their  "winter"  plumage,  but  differ  greatly  in  size.  (PL  126.) 
Length— male,  13  in.  [330'20  mm.]  ;  female,  10  in.  [254*00  mm.].  The  male  in 
nuptial  dress  displays  an  extraordinary  variety,  so  much  so  as  to  render  any 
individual  description  useless.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  plumage  is  the 
development  of  a  great  erectile  frill  of  feathers,  which,  when  expanded,  forms  a 
nearly  circular  disc  around  the  head,  which  is  surmounted  by  erectile  tufts  of 
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feathers  known  as  the  "ears."  This  frill,  and  the  "  ears,"  display  a  most  remarkable 
variety  of  coloration.  The  ruff  may  be  uniformly  coloured,  striated,  spotted,  or 
barred,  while  in  colour  it  may  be  white,  black,  chestnut,  or  buff,  or  it  may  display 
a  combination  of  these  colours,  while  commonly  metallic  purple,  blue,  or  green 
reflections  overspread  the  darker  feathers.  The  "  ears  "  vary  in  coloration  inde- 
pendently of  the  "ruff,"  and  the  pattern  and  coloration  of  the  back,  wings  and 
flanks  display  a  like  wealth  of  variety.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  no  two  males  are  alike.  In  this  plumage,  furthermore,  the  feathers  of  the 
face  are  replaced  by  fleshy  warts,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  the  autumn 
moult  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  uniform  ash-brown,  the  margins  of  the  feathers 
being  somewhat  paler.  The  major  coverts  are  tipped  with  white  and  have  a 
slight  greenish  gloss.  The  secondaries  are  ash-brown  narrowly  edged  with  white. 
The  lower  back  and  rump  are  without  distinctive  markings,  but  there  is  a  white 
patch  on  either  side  of  the  tail  formed  by  the  upper  tail-coverts.  The  tail  feathers 
are  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  the  outermost  with  a  narrow  edging  of  white.  The 
sides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  are  white,  save  the  fore-neck,  fore-breast,  and 
flanks,  which  are  of  a  pale  ash-brown  with  faint  mottlings  of  a  darker  shade,  the 
centres  of  the  feathers  being  somewhat  darker  than  the  margins.  The  female,  in 
summer,  has  the  upper  parts  blackish,  with  a  purplish  gloss,  and  margined  with 
greyish  white  or  chestnut-buff,  while  the  breast  and  flank  feathers  are  similarly 
margined  with  buff,  the  hue  varying  with  individuals.  After  the  autumn  moult 
she  resembles  the  male  in  coloration.  The  fledgling  plumage  resembles  that  of 
the  adult  female  in  summer,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  surface  having  tawny  buff 
margins,  but  the  white  of  the  under  parts  is  tinged  with  buff.  The  young  in  down 
is  of  a  pale  buff  colour  above,  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  stripes  of  black  on 
the  crown,  a  black  loral  stripe  and  a  semicircular  loop  of  black  encircling  the 
occiput.  On  the  back  is  a  patch  of  chestnut,  which  is  traversed  by  longitudinal 
lines  of  black  ;  finally  the  whole  upper  surface  is  spangled  with  white.  The  under 
parts  are  of  a  buff-white,  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  the  ruff  formerly  bred  numerously 
in  the  marshes  of  our  eastern  counties,  but  is  now  very  rare  as  a  breeding  species, 
although  a  bird  or  two  annually  attempt  to  nest  in  the  Broads  of  Norfolk,  and 
in  1901-3  it  bred  near  Teesmouth.  Eggs  apparently  of  this  species  were  received 
from  Lancashire  in  1910.  Outside  the  British  Isles  the  breeding  range  of  the 
ruff  is  confined  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  It  breeds  in  the 
high  fjeld  of  Scandinavia  and  Russian  Lapland,  the  Lower  Dwina  and  Petschora, 
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Kolguev,  and  perhaps  also  Waigatz,  and  locally  throughout  Russia  south  to  the 
Perm  and  Orenburg  governments,  the  Sarpa  steppe,  the  Lower  Don,  and  Bessarabia. 
It  also  breeds  in  Hungary  (and  is  said  to  do  so  also  in  Bohemia),  North  Germany, 
Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Northern  France.  In  Western  Asia  it  is  found 
in  the  Uralsk  and  Turgai  governments,  east  to  the  Kolyma  and  north  to  lat.  72° 
at  least  on  the  Yenisei.  Its  winter  range  extends  through  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
Isles  over  Africa,  where  it  is  found  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  south  to  Cape 
Colony,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Asia  from  Transcaucasia  and  Trans- 
caspia  to  North  India  and  Burma.  It  has  also  been  recorded  from  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  and  once  from  Iceland  and  Bering  Island,  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
America  from  Greenland  and  Ontario  south  to  Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  and  once  in 
Colombia.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — Chiefly  known  as  a  bird  of  passage  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  Great  Britain ;  occasionally  met  with  in  the  winter  months.     But  a  very 
few  are  still  summer  visitors,  breeding  in  the  eastern  coastal  districts  of  England. 
To  the  Irish  coasts  it  is  a  rare  visitor,  chiefly  in  autumn. — (For  a  full  statement 
cf.  Patten,  Irish  Naturalist,  1900,  pp.  187-209).     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The   nest  is  a  neat  little  hollow,  generally  placed  in 
thick  luxuriant  grass  and  well  concealed.     It  is  lined  with  fine  grasses,  and  is  con- 
structed by  the  hen  bird.    (PL  LV.)    The  eggs  are  normally  four  in  number,  and  are 
pyriform  in  shape,  and  placed  with  the  pointed  ends  converging.     The  ground- 
colour ranges  from  pale  greenish  to  greyish  or  ochreous  as  a  rule,  with  bold  blotches 
and  spots  of  very  dark  sepia  or  chocolate-brown,  which  are  generally  thickest  at 
the  big  end,  and  ashy-grey  underlying  blotches.     A  not  very  rare  variety  has, 
when  fresh,  the  ground-colour  a  beautiful  pale  blue,  which,  however,  soon  fades,  and 
white  eggs  occur  at  times.    (PL  M.)   Average  size  of  120  eggs,  1'73  x  1-24  in.  [44-1  x 
31 -4  mm.].     The  breeding  season  begins  in  May,  and  eggs  may  be  taken  after  the 
first  week  in  that  month  in  Central  Europe,  though  more  frequently  after  the 
middle  of  May,  while  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  are  not  laid  till  June.     Incubation 
is  performed  by  the  hen  alone,  and  the  duration  of  the  period  is  given  by  Naumann 
as  from  17  to  19  days,  but  this  statement  must  be  received  with  some  reserve. 
Only  one  brood  is  normally  reared  during  the  season.     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Insects  and  worms.     Cordeaux  found  small  bronze  winged  beetles, 
earwigs,  and  small  fragments  of  felspar  and  quartz  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  shot 
in  Lincolnshire.     Naumann  mentions  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae,  small  beetles, 
Orthoptera,  and  worms.    Jackel  found  seeds  of  Polygonum  persicaria,  many  species 
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of  beetles  of  the  genera  Agonum,  Bembidium,  Parnus,  Cyclonotum,  Sitones,  Rhin- 
oncus,  and  Philhydrus ;  water-boatman  (Naucoris  cimicoides)  and  Limnophilus 
griseus.  Birds  shot  in  winter  in  India  on  the  rice  stubbles  by  Irby  had  their 
stomachs  full  of  rice.  The  young  feed  themselves  on  minute  insects,  and  afe 
tended  by  the  reeve  alone.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 


COMMON-SANDPIPER  \T6tanus  hypoleucus  (Linnaeus).  Summer-snipe, 
sand-snipe,  willy-wicket ;  otterling  (Devon).  French,  guignette  vulgaire  ; 
German,  Fluss-  Uferldufer  ;  Italian,  piro-piro  piccolo]. 

1.  Description. — The  common-sandpiper  is  easily  recognised  by  the  bronze- 
green  of  the  upper  parts  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  black  bars  and  vermi- 
culations  on  the  back  and  wings.     It  bears  a  close  resemblance,  however,  to  the 
spotted-sandpiper,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
terminal  dark  band  which  traverses  the  under  surface  of  the  secondaries  is  broken 
at  the  eighth  and  ninth  remiges,  whereas  in  the  spotted-sandpiper  the  band  is 
continuous.      The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  but  a  slight  seasonal  change  of 
coloration.     (PI.  127.)     Length  8  in.  [203-20  mm.].     In  the  adult  the  upper  parts 
are  of  a  curious  bronzy  brown,  striated  on  the  crown  and  neck,  and  minutely 
vermiculated  with  arrow-shaped  markings  of  umber  on  the  back,  but  with  bars 
on  the  wing-coverts  and  inner  secondaries.     The  major  coverts  are  tipped  with 
white,  as  also  are  the  secondaries,  which  have  white  bases  ;   the  bases  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  inner  primaries  are  also  white,  thus  forming  a  continuous  white  bar 
in  the  extended  wing.     The  lower  back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  are  also 
of  a  bronze-green  colour,  the  latter  being  barred  with  umber  and  tipped  with  white, 
the  white  increasing  in  area  from  within  outwards,  so  that  the  outermost  feather 
is  almost  entirely  white.     The  under  parts  are  white,  striated  with  slaty  black 
on  the  neck  and  fore-breast.    After  the  autumn  moult  the  umber  markings  of  the 
upper  surface  disappear,  while  the  striations  on  the  under  surface  become  greatly 
reduced.     The  juvenile  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  adults  in  having  a  marginal 
line  of  sandy  buff  and  a  submarginal  line  of  dusky  brown  on  the  back  and  wings. 
The  young  in  down  are  pale  grey,  marbled  with  black  on  the  head  and  back, 
[w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — A  fairly  common  summer  resident  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  more  numerous  in  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Severn  and  north  of  the 
Trent,  especially  in  Scotland,  where  it  ranges  to  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides, 
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Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Somerset  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  has  been  found  breeding  occasionally  in  several  counties  of  the  great  English 
plain — Kent,  Sussex,  Dorset,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxon,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln.  In  Ireland 
it  nests  in  almost  every  county,  but  is  rare  in  the  south-east.  Outside  the  British 
Isles  it  breeds  on  the  Continent  up  to  Northern  Scandinavia,  the  Murman  coast, 
lat.  66|°  in  the  Kanin  Peninsula,  and  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  river  Petschora.  From 
here  it  is  found  on  mountain  streams  in  hilly  districts  south  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Italy,  possibly  in  Sardinia,  the  mountain  ranges  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  the  Caucasus, 
and  apparently  in  the  Canaries.  In  Northern  Africa  it  is  said  to  breed  in  Tunisia, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Algeria ;  while  in  Asia  it  is  found  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  east  to  the  Lena,  Manchuria,  South-east  Mongolia,  and  Japan.  To  the  south 
its  breeding  range  includes  the  mountain  systems  of  Persia,  Baluchistan,  and 
Kashmir.  Its  winter  range  is  very  extensive ;  in  Africa  it  has  been  recorded 
from  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  and 
on  the  mainland  south  to  Cape  Colony ;  throughout  Southern  Asia  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  not  only  in  the  islands  of  Malaysia,  but  also  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania  in  the  Australasian  region.  [F.  c.  E.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  summer  visitor,  arriving  in  April,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.     Immigration  into  England  is  said  to  take  place  first  and 
chiefly  on  the  western  half  of  the  south  coast  (cf.  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Reports). 
Towards  the  end  of  July  old  and  young  leave  their  inland  haunts  for  the  estuaries, 
and  during  August  a  gradual  decrease  takes  place  until  most  of  the  birds  have  left 
us  by  the  end  of  September.     A  few  examples  may  be  recorded  later  in  the  autumn 
or  even  in  the  winter  months.      In  the  south-eastern  part  of  England,  where  the 
species  is  scarce  as  a  breeding  bird,  it  is  mainly  known  on  passage.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  usual  breeding-place  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  rapidly  running  stream,  sometimes  among  the  shingle  on  islets  in  midstream, 
often  sheltered  by  the  broad  leaves  of  the  butter-bur,  or  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  bank  of  the  stream  or  loch,  frequently  among  undergrowth  in  woods  or  in  a 
niche  in  a  bank,  sometimes  on  a  rocky  shelf,  but  oftenest  in  mowing  grass.     Excep- 
tionally it  has  been  known  to  nest  in  a  pollarded  willow,  in  a  rabbit-scrape,  on  a 
ruinous  shed,  and  in  an  old  blackbird's  nest,  while  it  has  been  found  breeding  on 
several  occasions  in  cornfields,  and  even  in  gardens,  under  bushes,  or  on  strawberry 
beds.    (PI.  LVI.)    The  share  of  the  sexes  in  building  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded. 
The  eggs  are  normally  four  in  number,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  placed  with  pointed 
ends  converging  in  the  nest  hollow,  which  is  neatly  lined  with  dry  grasses,  bits  of 
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leaf  or  rushes,  etc.  Five  eggs  have  occasionally  been  found,  and  three  only  in 
second  layings.  The  ground-colour  ranges  from  creamy  to  warm  buff,  speckled  and 
spotted  rather  irregularly  with  different  shades  of  sienna-brown  and  with  underlying 
ashy  shellmarks.  (PL  L.)  Average  size  of  66  eggs,  1'4  x  T01  in.  [35-6  x  25'8  mm.]. 
Two  eggs  hatched  in  an  incubator  on  the  22nd  day  (W.  Evans),  though  Naumann 
assigns  two  weeks  only  to  this  species.  Whether  the  male  assists  the  female  in 
incubation  is  apparently  not  recorded.  The  eggs  are  not  laid  on  consecutive 
days,  and  may  generally  be  found  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  May  in  England 
and  a  week  or  two  later  farther  north;  but  second  layings  may  be  found  till  late 
in  June  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  July  in  Lapland.  Only  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season,  though  two,  if  not  three,  sets  of  eggs  may  be  laid  if  the  first  are 
destroyed,  [r.  c.  E.  j.] 

5.  Food. — At  inland  nesting-places  insects, — chiefly  flies  and  their  larvae 
(they  are  especially  fond  of  larvae  of  Ephemeridce ;  Slater,  British  Birds,  their  Nests 
and  Eggs,  v.  p.  151) — small  worms,  and  fresh-water  shrimps ;  on  the  shore,  the 
smaller  thin-skinned  crustaceans  and  small  worms.  The  young  feed  chiefly  on 
insects,  especially  flies  and  their  larvae.  They  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt 
aided  in  their  search  for  food  by  both  parents,  [w.  F.] 


WOOD-SANDPIPER  [Totanus  gldreola  (Linnaeus);  Totanus  gldreola 
(Gmelin).  Autumn-snipe  (Kent).  French,  chevalier  sijlvain ;  German, 
Bruchwasserldufer ;  Italian,  piro-piro  boschereccio]. 

i.  Description. — The  wood-sandpiper  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
dark  olive-green  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  the  white  upper  tail-coverts,  the  heavily 
barred  tail,  and  the  white  under  wing  and  axillaries.  The  sexes  are  alike,  and 
there  is  a  slight  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PL  128.)  Length  8*5  in. 
[215*9  mm.].  The  adult  in  nuptial  dress  is  of  a  dark  olive-green  above,  heavily 
striated  on  the  crown  and  neck,  and  spotted  on  the  back  and  wings  with  white. 
The  lower  back  and  rump  are  olive-green,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  white.  The 
middle  tail  feathers  are  marked  by  six  transverse  bars  of  olive-green  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  outermost  are  white,  with  a  row  of  irregular  olive-green  spots  along 
the  edge  of  the  outer  web.  The  tail  is  slightly  pointed.  The  remiges  are  of  a  dark 
olive-green,  almost  black,  and  the  shaft  of  the  outermost  quill  is  white.  The  under 
parts  are  white ;  but  the  side  of  the  head,  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  and  the  fore- 
breast  are  striated  with  olive-grey,  while  the  upper  border  of  the  flanks  is  heavily 


PLATE  LVI 


Photo  by  F.  E.  Daniel 

Common-sandpiper's  nest  and  eggs 


Photo  by  t.    A.  Wallis 

Common-sandpiper's  nest  and  eggs 


Photo  by  W.  Farren 

Redshank's  nest  showing  grass  tips  curved  over  nest 


Photo  by  J.  Cyril  Crowley 

Greenshank  standing  by  its  nest 
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barred  with  olive-grey,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  are  striated  with  olive-green. 
After  the  autumn  moult,  the  crown,  hind-neck,  and  mantle  are  of  a  uniform  olive- 
green,  relieved  on  the  crown  with  indistinct  striations  of  a  darker  shade.  The 
hinder  scapulars  are  indistinctly  spotted  with  white,  but  the  wing-coverts  and 
long  inner  secondaries  are  spotted  as  in  summer.  The  throat,  fore-breast,  and 
flanks  are  of  a  uniform  ash-grey  with  a  slight  buff  tinge.  The  iris  is  dark  brown, 
and  the  legs  yellowish  olive.  The  juvenile  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  adult 
in  summer,  but  the  spots  are  ochreous  instead  of  white,  the  flanks  are  of  a 
uniform  ash-grey,  tinged  with  buff,  and  the  fore-breast  is  faintly  striated  with 
white.  The  young  in  down  is  of  a  rich,  pale  buff.  On  the  crown  is  a  large  solid 
patch  of  dark  chocolate-brown,  and  on  the  nape  a  horse-shoe  loop  of  the  same 
hue,  enclosing  a  buff  spot.  A  line  of  chocolate-brown  traverses  the  lores,  and  is 
continued  behind  the  eye  along  the  side  of  the  head.  On  the  hind-neck  is  a  patch 
of  chocolate-brown,  while  a  median  line  of  chocolate-brown  runs  down  the  back. 
On  either  side  of  this  runs  a  similar  line,  and  below  this  is  a  short  thick  bar  of  the 
same  hue — the  femoral  bar.  The  under  parts  are  white,  [w.  p.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — There  is  only  one  undoubted  instance  of  this  bird  breed- 
ing in  the  British  Isles,  namely  in  1853,  when  Hancock  obtained  a  nest  of  eggs 
and  shot  the  male  bird  on  Prestwick  Car  in  Northumberland.     It  may  possibly 
have  bred  in  Norfolk  before  1846  (see  Zoologist,  p.  1324),  but  the  supposed  nesting 
in  Elgin  has  been  shown  to  be  unauthenticated.     Outside  the  British  Isles  it  breeds 
in  Scandinavia  up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  also  in  North  Russia  to  Lapland  and 
the  tundra  bordering  the  White  and  Kara  Seas.     Southward  it  breeds  in  some 
numbers  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  less  commonly  in  Belgium,  while  it  is  said  to 
nest  in  France,  and  Saunders  believed  it  to  have  bred  in  Central  Spain.     Possibly 
it  may  also  nest  locally  in  N.  Italy  and  the  Danube  valley,  and  it  undoubtedly 
does  so  in  Friesland,  West  and  East  Prussia,  Pomerania,  etc.,  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Russia  south  to  the  Caucasus.     In  Asia  its  range  extends 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  east  to  Kamtschatka,  N.  China,  and  the 
Commander  Isles.     Its  migration  range  is  extensive,  and  it  winters  not  only  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  but  also  in  Africa  south  to  the  Cape  and  Natal ;    also 
in  Southern  Asia  to  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Japan,  the 
islands  of  Malaysia,  and  casually  in  Australia  and   the  Hawaiian  Isles.     It  has 
also  been  recorded  from  the  Faeroes.     [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — An  uncommon  bird  of    passage,  chiefly  to  the  east  and 
south  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  autumn  months  (see  p.  501).     [A.  L.  T.] 
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4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  not  easy  to  find,  being  generally  placed 
in  a  depression  in  the  ground  in  a  marsh,  surrounded  by  heath,  bog-myrtle,  or 
grass.     At  times,  however,  like  the  green-sandpiper,  it  will  breed  in  the  old  nest  of 
some  other  bird,  such  as  the  fieldfare,  or  great  grey-shrike,  at  a  fair  height  above  the 
ground.     The  share  of  the  parents  in  building  is  not  recorded,  and  there  is  only 
a  scanty  lining  of  bents  and  leaves.     The  eggs  are  pyriform  in  shape,  placed  like 
those  of  allied  species,  and  normally  four  in  number.     The  ground-colour  varies 
from  greenish  white  to  pale  green  or  stone  colour,  richly  spotted  and  blotched 
with  deep  sepia  or  chocolate-brown  and  underlying  ashy  grey  shellmarks,  the 
markings  tending  to  congregate  towards  the  big  end.     (PL  L.)    Average  size  of  69 
eggs,  1*51  x  1'04  in.  [38'5  x  26'4  mm.].    The  duration  of  the  incubation  period  is  not 
certainly  known,  and  though  estimated  by  Naumann  at  14  to  16  days,  more  pro- 
bably extends  to  about  three  weeks.  It  is  evident  that  both  sexes  take  part  in  incuba- 
tion, for  though  the  male  is  frequently  to  be  seen  circling  in  the  air  over  where  his 
mate  is  sitting,  on  several  occasions  male  birds  have  been  shot  from  the  eggs,  and 
both  sexes  have  brooding-spots.     In  Holland  full  clutches   may  be  found  from 
May  llth  onward,  and  in  Germany  a  week  or  so  later,  but  in  the  north  of  Europe 
rarely  before  the  end  of  May  or  early  June.     Only  one  brood  is  reared  during  the 
season.     [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

5.  Food. — Insects   of  various  kinds  and  their  larvae,   worms,    and    small 
molluscs.     Like  the  green-sandpiper,  has  a  strong  and  lasting  odour.     No  definite 
information  is  available  as  to  the  food  of  the  young,  but  it  probably  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  other  members  of  the  genus,     [w.  F.] 


GREEN-SANDPIPER  \T6tanus  ocrophus  (Linnaeus).1  Martin-snipe 
(Norfolk).  French,  chevalier  cul-blanc ;  German,  punktierten  Wasserldufer ; 
Italian,  piro-piro  culbianco], 

I.  Description. — The  green-sandpiper  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wood- 
sandpiper  at  a  glance  by  its  larger  size,  bronze-green  upper  surface,  and  the  sooty 
black  colour  of  the  under  wing  and  axillaries,  which  last  are  barred  with  white. 
The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  slight  seasonal  coloration.  (PL  128.)  Length 
9*5  in  [241 '30  mm.].  The  adult  has  the  upper  parts  of  a  dark  bronze-green,  con- 
spicuously striated  on  the  crown,  neck,  and  fore-breast  with  white.  The  mantle 
and  long  inner  secondaries  are  thickly  spotted  with  small  white  spots,  while  the 
1  The  spelling  has  been  altered  to  ochropus  by  many  writers. 
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wing-coverts  are  of  a  uniform  dark  olive-green,  and  the  remiges  are  darker  than 
the  coverts,  inclining  to  black.  The  lower  back  and  rump  is  of  a  dark  olive-green, 
faintly  barred  with  white,  while  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white.  The  tail  is 
crossed  by  four  broad  bars  of  dark  olive-green  on  a  white  ground,  but  on  the  outer 
feathers  the  bars  decrease  in  number  and  width  till  the  outermost  become  pure 
white.  The  upper  flanks  are  barred  with  dark  olive-green,  and  the  rest  of  the 
under  parts  are  white,  save  only  the  under  surface  of  the  wing,  which  is  of  a  dark 
olive-green  barred  with  white,  the  bars  on  the  axillaries  taking  the  form  of  narrow 
chevrons.  After  the  autumn  moult  the  bronze-green  is  exchanged  for  a  dark 
olive-green,  while  the  spots  disappear,  save  only  on  the  scapulars  and  wings, 
when  they  are  much  smaller  than  in  summer.  The  fore-neck,  fore-breast,  and 
flanks  are  ash-brown,  more  or  less  distinctly  striated  with  darker  brown.  The 
juvenile  dress  resembles  that  of  the  adult  in  summer,  but  the  white  spots  are 
replaced  by  similar  markings  of  a  buff  colour,  while  the  white  upper  tail-coverts 
have  dark  tips,  and  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  tinged  with  brown.  The  young  in 
down  differs  from  that  of  the  young  wood-sandpiper  in  having  the  ground-colour 
of  a  greyish  buff,  while  the  chocolate  markings  on  the  crown  take  the  form  of  a 
narrow  median  stripe  widening  towards  the  occiput,  where  it  joins  a  semicircular 
loop  whose  free  ends  run  forward  above  the  eye  to  form  a  narrow  loral  stripe, 
while  the  stripes  along  the  back  are  somewhat  broader,  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — Though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  breeding  of  this  species 
in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  done  so  occa- 
sionally.   On  the  Continent  it  nests  in  Scandinavia  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Sweden, 
and  Nordland  in  Norway ;   in  Finland  to  lat.  63°,  and  in  N.  Russia  to  the  south 
of  the  White  Sea,  lat.  66£°  in  the  Kanin  Peninsula  and  61£°  in  the  Perm  govern- 
ment.    Southward  it  ranges  to  Denmark,  North  Germany,  locally  in  Bavaria  and 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  Galizia,  Transylvania,  the  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  Central 
Russia.     In  Asia  its  northern  limit  is  about  61°  in  the  west,  the  Arctic  Circle  on 
the  Yenisei,  and  64°  on  the  Lena ;   eastward*  it  ranges  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
south  to  Transcaspia,  Turkestan,  and  about  48£°  in  Central  Asia.     It  winters  in 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  Southern  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  occurs  in 
Japan  and  Australia.     In  Africa  it  has  been  recorded  from  Angola  on  the  west, 
British  Central  Africa,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  though  Layard's  records  from 
the  Cape  Colony  have  not  been  confirmed.     As  a  casual  it  has  occurred  in  Canada. 
[F.  c.  R.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird   of   passage  and  a  winter  visitor   to   our   coasts ; 
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occasionally  recorded  in  the  summer  months.  On  the  west  and  north  coasts  of 
Scotland  it  is  rare,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  visitor  to  the  Irish  coasts,  occurring 
between  August  and  February  (cf.  Ussher  and  Warren,  B.  of  Ireland,  1900,  p.  297). 
(See  p.  501.)  [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  remark- 
able breeding-habits  of  this  species  have  become  known.     Instead  of  nesting  on  the 
ground,  it  generally  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  deserted  nest  of  some  other  bird, 
occasionally  in  a  squirrel's  drey,  or  in  an  accumulation  of  dead  leaves,  pine-needles, 
etc.,  in  some  hollow  among  the  branches,  or  on  a  broken  stump.     On  rare  occasions 
it  is  said  to  have  nested  on  the  ground.     The  usual  nests  in  which  the  eggs  are 
found  are  those  of  the  song-thrush,   blackbird,   fieldfare,   mistle-thrush,  wood- 
pigeon,  turtle-dove,  redbacked-shrike,  jay,  or  crow,  and  swampy  forest,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  is  the  most  likely  ground.     A  little  moss  (Hypnum) 
or  a  few  twigs  of  heather  (Calluna)  are  placed  under  the  eggs.     The  eggs  are  four 
in  number,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  vary  in  ground-colour  from  pale  green  or  greenish 
grey  to  warm  ochreous,  and  are  finely  spotted  with  dark  purplish  brown  (sometimes 
reddish  in  tone)  and  underlying  ashy  grey  shellmarks.     Although  seven  eggs  have 
been  found  in  a  single  nest,  they  were  probably  laid  by  two  hens.     Average  size 
of  37  eggs,  1-55  x  T09  in.  [39'5  x  27'7  mm.].     The  incubation  period  and  the  share 
of  the  sexes  in  the  work  are  not  known.     Eggs  may  be  found  from  the  last  week 
of  April  onwards    in    Central    Europe  (exceptionally  by  mid-April),  but   more 
commonly  during  May  in  Scandinavia,  or  even  early  in  June,  while  on  the  Yenisei 
Seebohm  found  a  fresh  egg  on  6th  July.     Apparently  only  one  brood  is  reared  in 
the  season.     [F.  c.  R.  jr.] 

5.  Food. — In  the  breeding  season,  chiefly  insects — especially  beetles;   mos- 
quitos  and  other  Diptera — and  their  larvae,  spiders,  woodlice  and  other  crustaceans, 
small  freshwater  snails  and  a  little  vegetable  matter,  algae,  and  tender  shoots  of 
plants ;  on  the  shore,  various  thin-skinned  crustaceans  and  small  molluscs.     A 
strong  odour  pervades  the  body  of  this  species,  which  remains  in  some  specimens 
for  years.     It  is  not  unlike  the  scent  of  some  woodpeckers  and  the  hoopoe.    No 
definite  information  is  available  as  to  the  food  of  the  young,     [w.  F.] 
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REDSHANK  [Totanus  totanus  (Linnaeus);  Totanus  cdlidris  (Linnaeus). 
Tooke  or  tuke,  red-legs,  yelper,  sand-cock,  pool-snipe ;  pillcock  (Devon) ; 
whistling-plover  (Derby).  French,  chevalier  gambette ;  German,  Gambett- 
Wasserldufer ;  Italian,  pettegola]. 

i.  Description. — The  redshank  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  white 
rump,  white  inner  primaries  and  secondaries,  and  the  long  red  legs.  There  is  a 
distinct  seasonal  change  of  coloration,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage.  (PI.  129.) 
Length  11  in.  [279 '40  mm.].  The  adult  in  nuptial  dress  has  the  upper  parts  greyish 
brown  heavily  striated  on  the  crown  and  hind-neck  with  slaty  brown  ;  irregularly 
triangular  blotches  of  the  same  hue  overspread  the  mantle  save  on  the  hinder 
scapulars  and  on  the  long  inner  secondaries,  where  blotches  give  place  to  bars.  The 
lower  back  and  rump  are  white,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white  closely  barred 
with  black.  The  central  tail  feathers  are  of  a  greyish  brown  barred  with  black, 
the  remainder  greyish  white  barred  with  black.  The  wing-coverts  are  olive-brown, 
but  a  few  of  the  minor  series  are  of  a  dull  greyish  white,  barred  black.  The  median 
series  are  of  a  pale  brownish  grey,  barred  with  darker  grey,  while  the  major  coverts 
have  the  terminal  portion  barred  with  black  and  white.  The  primaries  are  of  a 
slaty  black,  the  outermost  quill  with  a  white  shaft ;  the  inner  primaries  have  the 
terminal  portion  white  with  a  subterminal  chevron  of  dark  grey.  The  outer 
secondaries  are  white.  The  under  parts  are  white  striated  with  dark  grey  on  the 
fore-neck  and  fore-breast,  and  barred  on  the  hinder  flanks  ;  the  under  tail-coverts 
are  also  Avhite  barred  with  slate-black.  Beak  dark  horn  colour,  red  at  the  base, 
legs  orange-red.  Iris  dark  brown.  After  the  autumn  moult  the  upper  parts 
are  of  an  ash-grey  hue  tinged  with  bronze  on  the  mantle,  and  faintly  striated  with 
dark  grey  on  the  crown  and  hind-neck,  while  the  minor  arid  median  wing-coverts 
have  narrow  white  margins  notched  with  black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  lightly 
striated  with  dark  grey  on  the  fore-neck  and  fore-breast,  and  faintly  barred  on  the 
flanks.  The  juvenile  plumage  recalls  that  of  the  adult  in  summer  (nuptial)  dress. 
But  the  upper  parts  are  much  darker,  browner,  and  obscurely  striated  with  buff, 
save  on  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  which  are  spotted  with  irregular  oval  spots 
of  buff.  The  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  feathers  are  more  heavily,  coarsely,  barred 
with  black.  The  inner  primaries  have  the  subterminal,  black,  marginal  line  much 
thicker,  and  surrounding  a  second  similar  line,  while  the  white  secondaries  are 
barred  with  black.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  dark  brownish  grey,  tinged  with 
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buff  and  striated  with  dark  brown,  save  only  the  centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomen, 
which  are  white,  and  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  are  white  transversely  barred 
with  black.  The  young  in  down  are  of  a  rich  buff  above,  relieved  on  the  crown 
by  loops  of  black,  and  a  loral  streak  of  the  same  hue,  which  is  continued  backwards 
behind  the  eyes  to  join  its  fellow  at  the  nape  ;  on  the  back  by  a  median  and  two 
lateral  longitudinal  bands  of  black  ;  and  on  the  wing  by  a  short  bar  of  black.  The 
under  parts  are  white,  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — The  breeding  range  of  this  species  has  increased  enormously 
in  England,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  and  there  are  now  very  few 
counties  in  which  it  does  not  breed  locally,  especially  in  the  low-lying  meadows 
by  rivers  and  marshes.     In  Wales  it  is  not  common,  but  is  widely  distributed  in 
Scotland,  though  less  numerous  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  rare  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.     In  Ireland  it  breeds  in  most  counties,  except  apparently  those 
on  the  south  coast.     Outside  the  British  Isles  it  nests  in  Iceland,  the  Faeroes,  and 
on  the  Continent  north  to  Tromso  in  Norway ;    the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  White  Sea,  and  lat.  58°  in  the  Ural  in  Russia.     Southward  it  is  found  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  Europe  south  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Seas,  though  scarce  in  Greece.     It  is  also  recorded  as  breeding  in  Marocco 
and  Sardinia.     In  Asia  it  ranges  north  to  lat.  56£°  in  W.  Siberia,  and  54°  or  55° 
in  E.  Siberia,  and  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  west  to  Yarkand  and  South  Tibet.     During 
the  winter  it  ranges  in  Africa  south  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  in  Asia  to 
Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  China,  and  Japan,  while  it  also  visits 
the  Malay  Archipelago  (Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippines),  and  has 
occurred  on  the  Canaries,     [r.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — A  summer  visitor,  from  mid-March  till  September,  in  the 
inland  districts,  but  found  all  the  year  round  on  the  coast.     There  is  little  definite 
information  on  the  subject  of  overseas  migration  (see  p.  510).     Gregarious.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — When  undisturbed,  the  redshank  is  social  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  the  nests  may  be  found  not  far  apart.    They  are  often  very  artfully  con- 
cealed, sometimes  being  quite  invisible  from  above.   A  favourite  site  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  high  tuft  of  dead  rank  grass  or  rushes,  the  leaves  being  drawn  together  over  the 
nest  hollow,  which  is  lined  with  dry  bents.     (PL  LVI.)    In  some  cases  the  nests  are, 
however,  quite  open  and  easily  found.     Low  meadows  and  coarse  pastures  are  not 
the  only  breeding-places  of  this  species,  for  it  may  also  be  found  on  high  moorlands, 
far  from  any  water.     The  share  of  the  parent  birds  in  building  has  apparently  not 
been  recorded.     The  eggs  are  normally  4  in  number,  though  sometimes  only  3  are 
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found.  Exceptionally  clutches  of  5  eggs  occur,  but  nests  with  6,  7,  or  8  eggs  are 
probably  the  produce  of  two  hens.  They  are  pyriform  in  shape,  and  placed  with 
converging  points.  The  ground-colour  varies  from  pale  ochreous  to  clay  yellowish 
or  rufous  ochreous,  and  the  markings  consist  of  purplish  brown  or  red-brown 
blotches,  spots,  and  streaks,  which  sometimes  form  a  zone,  with  light  purplish 
ash  shellmarks.  Some  eggs  are  much  more  heavily  marked  than  others,  and  occa- 
sionally a  clutch  is  found  with  a  distinctly  greenish  ground.  (PI.  M.)  Average  size  of 
115  eggs,  1'75  x  1*21  in.  [44'5  x  30*7  mm.].  Information  as  to  the  share  of  the  sexes 
in  incubation  is  very  scanty.  Miiller  and  v.  Droste  speak  of  the  hen  incubating, 
and  H.  H.  Slater,  who  has  shot  a  hen  from  the  nest,  thinks  that  both  sexes  incubate 
equally.  The  incubation  period  is  variously  given  by  different  writers  as  14  to  18 
days,  but  three  eggs  placed  in  an  incubator  hatched  out  on  the  23rd  day,  which 
probably  represents  the  correct  period  (W.  Evans).  In  the  south  of  England 
eggs  may  be  found  from  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  onward,  but 
generally  about  mid-April,  and  from  about  mid-April  in  Scotland,  but  one  pair 
has  been  known  to  lay  18  eggs  in  a  season,  so  that  where  much  robbed  they  may 
be  found  till  late  in  June  or  even  in  July,  though  only  a  single  brood  is  reared  in 
the  season.  In  the  Shetlands  Saxby  records  the  first  eggs  from  16th  May,  and  in 
Iceland  the  average  time  is  about  mid-June.  [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

5.  Food. — In  inland  breeding-places — aquatic  and  other  insects  and  their 
larvae,  earthworms,  berries  (Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  344) ;  on  the  shore — 
various  crustaceans,  such  as  tiny  crabs,  shrimps,  and  sandhoppers,  annelids  and 
other  marine  and  shore  worms  and  small  molluscs.  Prof.  Patten  found  small  fish 
in  the  stomach  of  one  (Ibid.,  p.  350).  The  young  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  worms, 
and  small  thin-skinned  crustaceans.  They  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt  aided 
in  their  search  for  food  by  both  parents,  [w.  F.] 

GREENSHANK  \T6tanus  nebuldrius  (Gunner);  Totanus  canescens 
(Gmelin).  French,  chevalier  gris ;  German,  hellfarbiger  Wasserlaufer ; 
Italian,  pantana]. 

i.  Description. — The  greenshank  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  the  long, 
slightly  upturned  beak,  and  the  uniformly  brown  colour  of  the  secondaries.  The 
sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  slight  seasonal  change  of  coloration.  (PI.  129.)  Length 
14  in.  [355-60  mm.].  The  nuptial  plumage,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
description,  is  incomplete,  a  fact  which  has  hitherto  escaped  comment.  The 
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head  and  neck  are  of  a  light  ash-grey  heavily  striated  with  dark  grey,  while  the 
interscapulars  and  scapulars  are  of  a  dark  grey,  margined  with  paler  grey  fading 
into  white  at  the  edges.  Interspersed  among  the  interscapulars  are  many  black 
feathers  margined  with  white,  contrasting  conspicuously  with  the  neighbouring 
feathers.  The  scapulars  are  ash-grey  with  shaft-streaks,  and  a  submarginal  band 
of  black.  Many  feathers  have  either  the  outer  or  inner  web  black,  some  are  quite 
black,  with  grey  margins.  Many  of  the  long  inner  secondaries  are  ash-grey,  with 
spots  of  darker  grey  along  the  outer  margin.  Some  are  black  with  ash-grey  margins, 
occasionally  transversely  barred  with  black.  The  lower  back  and  rump  are  pure 
white,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  white  barred  with  black.  The  tail  is  white 
barred  black,  save  the  two  central  feathers,  which  are  ash-grey  freckled  with  darker 
grey  and  notched  with  black  on  the  margins.  The  wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown, 
but  the  major  coverts  and  long  inner  secondaries  are  barred  with  black,  the  bars 
on  the  coverts  being  broken.  The  primaries  are  black,  the  outermost  with  a  white 
shaft.  The  under  parts  are  white.  The  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-breast 
are  white  heavily  striated  with  black,  and  the  flanks  are  barred  with  black.  The 
beak  is  black,  the  legs  and  feet  pale  olive-green,  and  the  iris  dark  brown.  After 
the  autumn  moult  the  upper  parts  are  greyer,  much  less  heavily  striated,  and  lack 
the  black  blotches  on  the  mantle  ;  similarly,  the  striations  on  the  neck  and  breast 
are  greatly  reduced.  The  juvenile  fledgling  plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  adult 
in  summer  in  being  of  a  blackish  brown  colour  above,  and  have  the  feathers  margined 
with  pale  buff,  while  the  innermost  secondaries  are  obscurely  spotted  with  black. 
The  young  in  down  are  of  a  pale  buff  above,  with  a  triangular  black  spot  on  the 
crown,  and  a  black  loral  stripe  continued  backwards  behind  the  eye  to  merge  with 
a  navy  black  line  on  the  nape.  The  back  is  marked  by  a  median  and  lateral  stripes 
of  black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  [w.  p.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  this  species  is  found  breeding  only 
in  Scotland,  where  its  range  has  increased,  and  it  is  now  found  on  the  mainland 
chiefly  in  the  Moray  basin,  Sutherland,  and  East  Ross,  but  also  in  smaller  numbers 
in  Caithness  and  south  to  Argyll  and  North  Perth,  Lewis  and  Harris,  Skye,  and 
perhaps  Tiree.  It  is  also  said  to  have  nested  in  the  Shetlands.  On  the  Continent 
it  breeds  on  the  high  f  jeld  in  Scandinavia,  especially  the  Lang  and  Dovre  and  north 
of  Jemtland ;  in  Finland  in  small  numbers  in  the  north,  but  rarely  in  the  south  ; 
and  in  Russia  from  the  Dwina  and  Petschora  south  to  the  Petersburg,  Pskov,  Tula, 
Riazan,  Kazan,  and  Ufa  governments.  In  Asia  it  is  found  right  across  the  Continent 
north  to  about  65°-66°  and  east  to  Kamtschatka,  while  its  southward  limit  is  about 
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55°  in  the  Baraba  steppe  and  54°  in  E.  Siberia.  Sarudny  found  a  pair  breeding 
in  the  Turgai  government.  On  migration  it  occurs  thoughout  Europe,  wintering 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  Africa,  south  to  Damara  Land  and  Cape  Colony. 
In  Asia  it  ranges  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  east  to  China  and  Japan,  also 
visiting  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island,  Tasmania,  and  Australia.  It  has 
occurred  casually  on  Madeira,  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  and  apparently  in  Florida 
as  well  as  South  America.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  summer  visitor  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a  bird  of 
passage  to  our  coasts.     A  few  also  remain  in  our  area  during  the  winter,  principally 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.     Nocturnal  and  diurnal  migrant.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  mossy  ground, 
scantily  lined  with  a  few  bents,  leaves,  or  fragments  of  moss.     It  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  heather,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  loch,  and  in  many  cases  is  sheltered  by 
a  piece  of  rock  or  boulder  buried  in  the  ground.    (PL  LVI.)    T.  E.  Buckley  found  one 
bird  incubating  eggs  between  two  bits  of  rock  in  1869,  and  again  in  the  same  spot  in 
1871.    On  the  Continent  the  nest  has  been  found  in  marshes  partly  overgrown  with 
young  trees.    The  eggs  are  normally  4  in  number,  sometimes  only  3.     Eight  have 
been  found  in  one  nest,  but  were  probably  laid  by  two  hens.     They  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  placed  with  converging  points.     The  ground- 
colour ranges  from  pale  buff  or  yellowish  white  to  a  warm  stone  colour,  boldly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  rich  reddish  brown  to  dark  brown,  and  with  purplish 
grey  underlying  shellmarks.      (PL  M.)      Average  size  of  63  eggs,  1'97  x  1-33  in. 
[49 -8  x  33 '9  mm.].     Collett  states  that  incubation  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
the  male,  but  no  exact  observations  on  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  seem 
to  have  been  made.     In  Scotland  full  clutches  may  be  found  from  about  10th 
May  onward,  and  the  average  date  is  about  mid-May,  but  eggs  may  be  met  with 
in  Lapland  from  early  June  till  the  end  of  the  month.     Only  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season.     [F.  c.  E.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Annelids  and  other  marine  and  shore  worms ;  beetles,  and  other 
insects  and  their  larvae;  small  crabs,  shrimps;  sand-eels  and  other  small  fishes 
(Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  350) ;  fish-fry,  tadpoles,  and  frogs  (Slater,  British  Birds, 
their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  166).     One  stomach  examined  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater 
was  full  of  crane-flies  (Ibid.,  p.  166).     The  young  feed  chiefly  on  insects  and  their 
larvae,  and  they  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt  aided  in  their  search  for  the  same 
by  both  parents,     [w.  F.] 
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BARTAILED-GrODWIT  \Lim6sa  lapponica  (Linnaeus).  Sea- wood- 
cock, peterel,  goddin ;  speethe  (Northumberland) ;  tang-whaup  (Orkneys). 
French,  barge-rousse ;  German,  rostrote  Uferschnepfe ;  Italian,  pittima 
minore\. 

i.  Description. — The  bartailed-godwit  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
black-tailed  species  by  its  smaller  size,  heavily  barred  tail,  and  hinder  tail-coverts, 
relatively  short  legs,  and  the  white  lower  back.     The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there 
is  a  marked  seasonal  change  of  plumage.    (PI.  125.)    Length  15*5  in.  [393'70  mm.]. 
In  nuptial  dress  the  crown,  neck,  and  mantle  are  of  a  bright  bay,  heavily  striated 
on  the  crown  and  neck  with  brownish  black ;   on  the  mantle  the  dark  central 
area  of  the  feathers  expands  so  as  to  restrict  the  bay  colour  to  the  margins  of 
the  feathers,  save  in  the  hindmost  scapulars,  where  the  bay  colour  forms  a  more 
or  less  distinctly  serrated  pattern.     The  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  white, 
more  or  less  striated  with  black,  save  only  the  hindmost  coverts,  which  are  heavily 
barred  black  and  more  or  less  bay-coloured.     The  two  central  tail  feathers  are  of 
a  pale  rufous,  barred  with  black,  while  the  remaining  feathers  are  white  and  crossed 
by  numerous  black  bars.     The  wing-coverts  are  ash-brown,  margined  with  white, 
but  a  few  of  the  minor  coverts  may  be  dark  brown  with  a  bay-coloured  inner  web. 
The  primaries  are  dark  brown,  the  innermost  margined  with  white;  the  secondaries 
dark  brown,  and  also  margined  with  white.     The  innermost  major  coverts  of  the 
primaries  are  tipped  with  white.     The  whole  under  surface,  including  the  under 
tail-coverts,  is  of  a  bright  bay,  save  only  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  and 
axillaries,  which  are  white,  and  the  axillaries  are  more  or  less  barred  with  black. 
The  beak  is  black,  flesh-coloured  at  the  base,  and  the  legs  are  black.     The  female 
differs  from  the  male  at  this  season  only  in  having  the  bay  or  "  chesnut "  colour 
paler,  and  in  retaining  an  admixture  of  the  grey  feathers  of  the  winter  dress.     After 
the  autumn  moult  the  bay  colour  is  entirely  lost,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts 
being  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  margined  with  white,  and  finely  striated  with  dark 
brown.    The  hindmost  tail-coverts  become  pure  white,  barred  with  black,  but  the 
tail  feathers  are  without  bars,  and  of  a  uniform  ash  colour,  or  faintly  barred.     The 
fore-neck,  fore-breast,  and  flanks  are  ash-grey,  finely  striated  with  darker  grey 
save  on  the  hinder  flanks,  which  bear  arrow-head  markings.     The  breast  and 
abdomen  are  white.     The  fledgling  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  adult  in  winter, 
but  is  of  a  browner  hue,  especially  on  the  scapulars  and  innermost  secondaries, 
which  are  slightly  tinged  with  chestnut.     The  tail  is  barred,  as  in  the  adult  in 
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summer  plumage,  and  the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks  are  tinged  with  buff.     The 
young  in  down  are  unknown,     [w.  p.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  Europe  the  breeding  range  of  this  species  is  confined 
to  Northern  Scandinavia  in  Torne  Lappmark  (Muonioniska,  Enontekis,  and  Kyrro), 
North  Finland  (Kittila  and  Enare),  and  the  Kola  Peninsula.     It  has  not  been 
proved  to  breed  east  of  the  White  Sea  in  Northern  Russia,  nor  has  it  been  met 
with  on  the  Lower  Ob,  but  on  the  Yenisei  Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  found  it  breeding  in 
fair  numbers  between  lat.  69°  and  72°.     Probably  further  research  will  lead  to  an 
extension  of  this  interrupted  range.     From  the  Taimyr  eastward  it  is  replaced 
by  an  allied  form.     In  winter  it  ranges  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  south  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  Africa  to  Senegambia  on  the  west  side  and 
the  Somali  coast  on  the  east,  and  South-western  Asia  (Mekran  coast  and  mouth  of 
the  Indus).    It  has  also  occurred  on  the  Faeroes,  Azores,  and  Canaries.    The  eastern 
form  ranges  through  Japan,  China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  and  a  winter  visitor  to  our  coasts,  the 
autumn  passage  beginning  with  the  appearance  of  the  young  birds  in  August. 
Most  of  the  birds  that  reach  us  during  the  autumn  pass  farther  south,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  remain  during  the  winter,  notably  on  the  coasts  of  Northumber- 
land and  of  the  Forth  area ;  in  Ireland,  too,  it  is  known  as  a  regular  winter  visitor 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts.     The  return  passage  begins  in  the  second  week  of 
May,  and  chiefly  affects  the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England  (see  p.  522).      A 
few  are  occasionally  met  with  in  summer  in  Ireland  (cf.  Ussher  and  Warren,  B.  of 
Ireland,  1900,  p.  304).     A  gregarious  migrant.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Does  not  breed  in  the  British  Isles.     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — In  their  inland  breeding-places,  various  aquatic  and  other  insects 
and  their  larvae,  worms,  molluscs,  etc. ;   on  the  shore,  worms  of  various  kinds, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  etc.     There  is  no  definite  information  available  as  to  the 
food  of  the  young,     [w.  F.] 


BLACKTAILED-GODWIT  [Limosa  limosa  (Linnaeus)  ;  Limosa 
belgica  (Gmelin).  Yarwhelp.  French,  barge  egocephale  ;  German,  schwarz- 
schwdnzige  Uferschnepfe  ;  Italian,  pittima  reale]. 

i.    Description. — The  blacktailed    is    easily  distinguished  from   the   bar- 
tailed-godwit  by  its  much  larger  size — the  tarsus  and  middle  toe  taken  together 
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being  much  longer  than  the  beak — dark  rump,  white,  unbarred,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  the  wholly  black  terminal  portion  of  the  tail.  There  is  a  more  or 
less  complete  seasonal  change  of  coloration,  and  the  sexes  are  alike.  (PI.  125.) 
Length  16  in.  [406*40  mm.].  In  the  nuptial  dress,  which,  like  that  of  the  green- 
shank,  is  never  completed,  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dull  bay,  the  crown 
heavily,  the  neck  slightly,  striated  with  dark  brown.  The  mantle  presents  an 
admixture  of  dark  ash-grey  feathers  and  black  bay-fringed  feathers,  the  former 
belonging  to  the  "  winter  dress,"  and  retained  till  the  autumn  moult.  More  or 
fewer  of  the  hinder  scapulars  and  inner  secondaries  are  black,  with  bay-coloured, 
serrated  margins,  or  more  or  less  completely  barred  with  bay.  The  lower  back 
is  of  a  dark  ash-grey,  the  upper  tail-coverts  white.  The  tail  feathers  have  the 
basal  half  white,  the  rest  black ;  on  the  outer  feathers,  however,  the  white  area 
is  increased,  so  that  in  the  outspread  tail  the  black  terminal  portion  assumes  a 
wedge  shape.  The  wing-coverts  are  ash-grey,  with  paler  margins,  save  the  major 
coverts  which  are  broadly  tipped  with  white.  The  primaries  are  black,  the  innermost 
with  white  bases,  the  white  forming  a  bar  in  the  extended  wing  continuous  with 
that  of  the  major  coverts  of  the  secondaries.  The  secondaries  have  white  bases, 
which  on  the  innermost  quills  extend  downwards  so  as  to  appear  beyond  the 
free  edge  of  the  major  coverts ;  thus  the  inner  secondaries  appear  white,  with  a 
black  bar  across  their  tips.  The  throat  is  white,  but  the  neck  and  fore-breast 
and  anterior  flank  feathers  are  bay-coloured.  The  fore-breast  and  flank  feathers 
are  tipped  with  black,  many  are  white,  only  the  terminal  portion  being  suffused 
with  bay  and  tipped  with  black.  The  lower  breast  and  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  are  white.  After  the  autumn  moult  the  bay  colour  disappears ;  the  colora- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  bar-tailed  species,  the  upper  parts  being  of  an  ash-grey, 
but  the  dark  striations  and  white  edges  to  the  feathers  are  wanting.  The  wings, 
lower  back,  and  tail  are  unchanged.  The  juvenile  plumage  resembles  that  of  the 
adults  in  summer,  inasmuch  as  the  plumage  is  of  an  ash-grey  above  suffused  on 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  flanks  with  buff.  After  the  autumn  moult  dark  striations 
appear  on  the  upper  parts,  and  bars  across  many  of  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts. 
The  young  in  down  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  show  more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal 
lines  down  the  head  and  back.  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — This  species  no  longer  breeds  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
formerly  nested  in  the  fen  districts  from  South  Yorkshire  to  East  Anglia.  In 
Yorkshire  it  became  extinct  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  survived  in 
Lincolnshire,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridgeshire  up  to  1829,  while  a  single  instance 
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of  breeding  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Lincolnshire  in  1885.  In  the  marshes 
of  Norfolk  it  nested  to  1829-35,  but  a  pair  or  two  seem  to  have  been  met  with  at 
a  later  date,  for  a  nest  is  believed  to  have  been  taken  in  1847.  Outside  the  British 
Isles  it  breeds  in  Iceland  regularly,  and  has  nested  in  the  Faeroes :  on  the  Continent 
it  occurs  on  the  heaths  of  Belgium,  and  is  common  in  the  Dutch  polders,  and  local 
in  North  Germany,  not  uncommon  in  Hungary,  while  in  Russia  it  is  found  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Poland,  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Riazan,  Ufa,  and  Perm  north 
to  lat.  60°,  and  the  Central  Volga.  In  Jylland  it  is  local,  but  breeds  in  Sweden, 
though  sparingly,  on  Oland  and  Gotland.  In  Asia  it  is  found  in  the  Tobolsk  govern- 
ment and  the  Irtysh  valley  north  to  61°,  the  Baraba  steppe  east  to  84°,  and  in 
small  numbers  in  Russian  Turkestan.  In  Eastern  Asia  it  is  replaced  by  an  allied 
race.  On  migration  it  occurs  through  Southern  Europe,  wintering  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  and  North  Africa,  where  it  has  been  recorded  from  the  Sudan  and 
South  Abyssinia.  Siberian  birds  winter  in  Southern  Asia,  south  to  India,  Ceylon, 
and  China.  As  a  casual  visitor  it  has  been  recorded  from  Australia,  as  well  as  the 
Canaries,  Madeira,  Azores,  the  Petschora  river,  and  possibly  Greenland.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  bird  of  passage  ;  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  winter 
months  also,  and  it  was  formerly  a  summer  visitor  and  a  British-breeding  bird.    The 
autumn  passage  begins  in  August,  and  the  return  journey  takes  place  in  April  and 
May.   The  east  coast  of  England  from  the  Humber  southwards  is  the  most  favoured ; 
in  Ireland  the  species  occurs  chiefly  in  autumn.     A  gregarious  migrant.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — Sometimes  the  nest  may  be  found  on  a  tussock  in  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  shallow  water,  but  more  frequently  in  thick  meadow  grass. 
It  is  a  depression  on  the  ground  lined  with  a  thick  pad  of  dead  grasses,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  by  which  sex  it  is  made.    (PI.  LVH.)    The  eggs  are  normally  4  in  number, 
though  3  may  sometimes  be  found,  especially  in  second  or  third  layings.   A  clutch  of 
5  eggs  exists  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum,  and  6  have  been  found  in  a  nest 
in  Holland,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  were  laid  by  one  bird.     The  eggs 
are  pyriform  in  shape,  laid  with  converging  points,  and  range  in  ground-colour 
from  olivaceous  brown  and  exceptionally  reddish  brown,  to  olive,  or  greenish  olive. 
Some  eggs  have  a  pale  greenish  blue  ground,  and  show  hardly  any  markings,  but 
most  eggs  are  blotched  and  spotted  rather  sparingly  with  olive-brown  and  under- 
lying markings  of  light  ashy  grey.     These  markings  are  generally  most  numerous 
towards  the  big  end.     Average  size  of  70  eggs,  2-13  x  1'47  in.  [54-1  x  37'3  mm.]. 
Little  information  is  available  as  to  the  share  of  the  sexes  in  incubation.     Taczan- 
owski  says  that  both  take  part  in  the  work,  and  this  is  also  stated  by  von 
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Wangelin.  No  accurate  notes  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  incubation  period. 
The  breeding  season  begins  as  a  rule  towards  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May, 
but  many  birds  do  not  lay  till  the  second  week  in  May.  Eggs  are  said  to  have 
been  exceptionally  taken  as  early  as  12th  April.  When  the  earlier  clutches  are 
taken,  the  bird  has  been  known  to  go  on  laying  till  July,  but  normally  one  brood 
only  is  reared  in  the  season.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Insects  and  their  larvae,  earthworms ;  and  on  the  shore,  marine 
worms,  small  shellfish,  and  crustaceans,  and  almost  any  soft-bodied  invertebrate 
animal  of  moderate  size.  The  young  feed  on  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  probably 
worms  and  small  forms  of  aquatic  life,  and  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt  aided 
in  their  search  for  the  same  by  both  parents,  [w.  F.] 

COMMON- CURLEW  [Numeniiis  arqudtus  (Linnaeus).  Whaup,  stock- 
whaup  (Scotland).  French,  courlis  cendre ;  German,  grosser  Brachvogel ; 
Italian,  chiurlo  maggiore]. 

I.  Description. — The  curlew  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  large  size,  brown 
striated  plumage,  and  long  decurved  beak.  There  is  a  slight  seasonal  change  of 
coloration,  and  the  sexes  are  alike.  (PI.  130.)  Length  26  in.  [660'38  mm.].  The 
adult,  in  nuptial  dress,  is  of  a  pale  creamy  brown,  heavily  striated  with  darker 
brown  on  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  which  are  white.  The  mantle  is  of  a 
darker  brown,  owing  to  the  broadening  of  the  central  dark  areas  of  the  feathers, 
and  glossed  with  green,  but  the  hinder  scapulars  and  long  inner  secondaries  are 
barred  with  brown.  The  rump  is  white,  and  the  shortest  upper  tail-coverts  are 
white  streaked  with  dark  brown,  the  longest  white,  suffused  with  rufous  and 
barred  with  dark  brown.  The  central  tail  feathers  are  pale  brown  barred  with 
darker  brown,  the  outer  white  barred  with  brown.  The  primaries  are  dark  brown, 
the  outermost  with  white  bars  across  the  inner  webs  ;  the  innermost  with  white 
bars  across  both  webs ;  while  the  secondaries  are  barred  with  brown  and  white. 
The  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  the  latter  finely  striated 
with  brown.  Beak  fleshy  brown,  legs  pale  slate-grey,  iris  hazel.  The  female  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  male,  and  has  a  longer  beak.  After  the  autumn  moult 
the  striations  on  the  under  parts  and  the  bars  on  the  flanks  are  narrower,  the 
upper  parts  are  somewhat  paler,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts  less  barred.  The 
juvenile  plumage  differs  from  the  summer  dress  of  the  adult  in  being  somewhat 
more  rufous  on  the  upper  parts,  and  has  the  bars  on  the  scapulars  and  inner 
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secondaries  more  sharply  defined,  while  the  dark  central  areas  of  the  feathers  of 
the  mantle  show  a  tendency  to  form  marginal  bars,  giving  a  more  chequered 
appearance  to  the  plumage.  The  under  parts  are  more  markedly  barred  and 
striated,  and  the  ground  of  the  neck  and  breast  inclines  to  rufous  ;  the  flanks  also 
have  a  rufous  tinge.  The  young  in  down  are  of  a  pale  buffish  grey  obscurely  mottled 
on  the  upper  parts,  [w.  p.  p.] 

a.  Distribution. — At  the  present  time  the  curlew  breeds  on  the  moors  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset,  in  small  numbers  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
and  occasionally  in  Surrey,  while  a  nest  was  found  in  Norfolk  in  1910.  It  is 
tolerably  common  in  Wales,  and  also  breeds  in  the  Border  counties ;  a  few  pairs 
breed  on  the  heaths  of  Staffordshire,  and  from  the  Derbyshire  moors  northward 
along  the  Pennine  range,  and  on  some  of  the  low-lying  moorlands  in  the  northern 
counties.  It  nests  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  widely  distributed  over  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  as  well  as  on  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
but  apparently  not  on  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  Ireland  it  is  common  both  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  bogs.  On  the  Continent  it  breeds  on  the  moors  of  Brittany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  locally  in  N.  Germany  and  Bavaria,  Carniola  (?),  Austria, 
Galizia,  and  in  Russia  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  Poland,  and  from  the  Perm  govern- 
ment on  the  east  to  the  Varanger  Fjord,  the  Dwina  delta,  and  the  Lower  Petschora 
(65 J°  N.)  in  the  north.  In  Denmark  it  breeds  in  Jylland,  and  in  Scandinavia  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  in  Sweden  to  Jemtland.  East  of  the  Kirghis  steppes 
in  Asia  it  is  replaced  by  an  allied  race,  which  ranges  to  Lake  Baikal,  while  another 
species  (N.  cyanopus)  is  found  in  Eastern  Siberia.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
it  has  bred  in  the  Canaries.  On  migration  it  occurs  through  Europe  west  to  the 
Azores  and  Canaries,  and  winters  in  Africa  and  Madagascar  south  to  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal ;  Asiatic  birds  wintering  in  Southern  Asia  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago  (Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra).  [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  resident  and  a  winter   visitor.      In  the  inland  districts 
where  it  breeds  it  is  only  present  from  March  or  April  till  July  or  August,  but  on 
the  coast,  where  immature  birds  are  to  be  met  with  during  the  breeding  season, 
it  is  known  all  the  year  round.     From  August  till  the  middle  of  November  a 
considerable  influx  from  Northern  Europe  takes  place  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  Great  Britain  (cf.  Nelson,  B,  of  Yorte.,  1907,  p.  644).     For  the  evidence  of 
southward  passage  or  emigration  see  p.  530.     A  gregarious  and  at  least  partially 
nocturnal  migrant.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with 
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bents  and  dead  grasses,  and  may  be  found  on  rough  pasture,  or  tussocks  in  marshes, 
among  heather,  or  on  burnt  patches  of  moorland.  Probably  the  scanty  material 
is  collected  by  the  hen,  but  observations  on  this  point  seem  to  be  wanting.  (PL  LVII.) 
The  eggs  are  normally  4  in  number,  but  several  clutches  of  5  are  on  record,  and  3 
are  not  uncommon  in  second  layings.  They  are  very  large,  broad  pyrif  orm  in  shape, 
and  placed  with  converging  points.  The  ground-colour  ranges  from  light  green 
to  olive-green  or  olive-brown,  but  exceptionally  eggs  of  clear  blue-green  without 
spots  have  been  met  with.  The  normal  markings  are  blotches  of  light  or  dark 
umber-brown  with  underlying  light  ashy-brown  shellmarkings.  (PL  N.)  Average 
size  of  80  eggs,  2*65  x  T86  in.  [67'4x47'3  mm.].  Both  sexes  take  part  in  incuba- 
tion, though  the  female  appears  to  take  the  greater  share  of  the  work,  and  a  male 
shot  by  Slater  showed  no  hatching-spots.  In  an  incubator  the  eggs  hatched  early 
on  the  30th  day  (W.  Evans).  The  breeding  season  is  about  the  third  week  of 
April  in  England  and  Wales,  though  exceptionally  eggs  have  been  found  early 
in  April  even  in  the  north.  In  the  Shetlands,  however,  the  usual  time  is  from 
mid-May  onward  to  the  end  of  June,  though  eggs  have  been  taken  exceptionally 
on  2nd  May.  Only  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season.  [F.  o.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Insects  of  various  kinds  and  their  larvae,  earthworms,  snails, 
slugs  and  other  molluscs,  and  berries.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  states  that  it  is 
fond  of  the  fruit  of  crowberry — Empetrum  (British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs, 
v.  p.  174),  and  Professor  Patten  quotes  instances  of  blackberries  being  eaten  in 
large  quantities.  Qne  stomach  examined  was  filled  with  this  fruit,  the  juice  of 
which  had  stained  the  intestine  (Aquatic  Birds,  p.  363).  On  the  shore  they  are 
very  fond  of  small  mussels  and  other  molluscs  and  sand-worms,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
any  moderate-sized  invertebrate  animal.  Swallows  sand  and  grit.  The  young  feed 
chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larvse,  and  they  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt  aided 
in  their  search  for  the  same  by  both  parents,  [w.  F.] 

WHIMBREL  [Numenius  ph&opus  (Linnaeus).  May-bird,  half-curlew,  seven- 
whistlers,  jack-curlew,  curlew-knave,  peterel,  titterel ;  sprowe  (Norfolk) ; 
curlew-whilp  (Lanes.) ;  tang  or  peerie-whaup  (Shetlands) ;  checker  and 
checkerel  (Somerset) ;  little-whaup  (Orkneys).  French,  courlis  courlieu ; 
German,  Regen-Brachvogel ;  Italian,  chiurlo  piccolo], 

i.  Description.— The  whimbrel  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  curlew 
chiefly  by  its  much  smaller  size  and  the  median  whitish  band  down  the  crown. 


PLATE  LVII 


Curlew  alarmed  and  crouching  in  its  nest 


Young  curlew  within  five  hours  from  hatching 


Photo  by  Riley  Fortune 

Nest  and  eggs  of  black  tailed -god  wit  (Holland) 
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There  is  no  seasonal  change  of  coloration,  and  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 
Length— male,  16  in.  [406-4  mm.] ;  female,  18  in.  [457-2  mm.].  (PL  119.)  The  colora- 
tion of  the  upper  parts  differs  from  that  of  the  curlew  in  having  pale  supraorbital 
and  median  bands  on  the  crown,  and  the  pale  margins  and  bars  of  the  mantle  greyer 
and  less  sharply  denned,  while  all  the  tail  feathers  are  pale  brown  barred  with 
darker  brown.  The  under  parts  differ  mainly  in  that  the  bars  of  the  hinder  flank 
feathers  are  more  pronounced  and  the  axillaries  more  barred.  The  beak  is  of  a  dark 
horn  colour,  the  legs  and  toes  dull  slate-grey,  the  iris  hazel.  The  juvenile  plumage 
differs  from  that  of  the  adult  rather  more  markedly  than  is  the  case  with  the 
young  curlew,  the  interscapulars  and  scapulars,  and  the  long  inner  secondaries 
being  dark  brown,  spotted  along  their  margins  with  buff,  while  the  ground-colour 
of  the  wing-coverts  is  buff,  not  white,  and  the  rump  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
striated.  The  young  in  down  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  curlew, 
but  have  the  upper  parts  more  distinctly  striated,  especially  on  the  head  and 
neck.  [w.  P.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  the  whimbrel  is  only  known  to  nest 
on  some  of  the  Scottish  islands.     In  the  Outer  Hebrides  one  or  two  pairs  apparently 
breed  on  N.  Rona,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  summer  in  the  Uists.     It  is  only 
found  in  small  numbers  on  the  Orkneys,  but  in  the  Shetlands,  though  very  local, 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  localities,  especially  on  Hascosay.     Outside  the 
British  Isles  it  breeds  on  the  Faeroes  and  Iceland.     On  the  Continent  it  nests  on 
the  f  jelds  of  Scandinavia  from  Jaederen  to  Finmark  in  Norway,  and  from  Jemtland 
to  the  Lapland  border  in  Sweden  ;  while  in  Russia  it  breeds  in  Northern  Finland, 
rarely  in  the  Dwina  valley,  and  commonly  in  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Samara, 
Ufa,  Perm,  and  Orenburg.     Buturlin  adds  that  it  is  said  to  nest  in  Pskov,  and 
possibly  also  south  to  Voronesh,  Kieff,  and  the  middle  Ural  valley.      In  Siberia 
it  is  found  in  Tobolsk  and  east  to  Tara,  but  in  E.  Siberia  is  replaced  by  an  allied 
form.     A  few  pairs  are  also  said  to  breed  sporadically  in  Pomerania  and  E.  Prussia. 
On  emigration  it  occurs  through  Europe,  and  winters  in  South-western  Asia  east 
to  India  and  Burma,  Madagascar,  and  tropical  and  South  Africa,  where  it  has 
been  recorded  south  to  Cape  Colony.     The  eastern  race  migrates  through  South- 
east Asia  to  Australia.    As  a  casual  it  has  occurred  on  Jan  Mayen,  Greenland, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Canaries.     [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — Chiefly  a  bird  of  passage  to  our  coasts,  but  also  a  summer 
visitor  in  small  numbers  (cf.  preceding  paragraph) ;  a  few  may  sometimes  remain 
during  the  winter.     In  Ireland  some  of  the  great  lakes  and  bogs  are  regularly 
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visited  on  passage  as  well  as  the  seaboard  (cf.  Ussher  and  Warren,  B.  of  Ireland, 
1900,  p.  310).  The  spring  passage  in  this  species,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is 
much  more  marked  than  the  autumnal :  the  former  lasts  for  about  six  weeks 
from  the  middle  of  April  onwards,  and  is  at  its  height  about  the  second  week  of 
May.  A  few  birds,  apart  from  those  breeding,  are  sometimes  found  during  the 
summer  in  various  parts.  The  return  passage  begins  in  the  latter  half  of  July 
and  lasts  till  September,  after  which  few  birds  are  met  with.  The  whimbrel  is  a 
gregarious  migrant,  but  seldom  forms  large  flocks,  while  in  autumn  it  associates 
also  with  curlews,  godwits,  and  the  like.  It  journeys  both  by  night  and  by  day. 
In  autumn  it  is  apt  to  be  scarce  and  local,  but  individuals  may  linger  for  a  long 
time ;  in  spring  it  is  seldom  seen  to  alight,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  being 
more  often  recorded  as  passing  high  overhead  "  in  compact  little  flocks  during 
the  midday  hours  "  (Solway ;  cf.  Service,  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1905, 
vol.  viii.  p.  59).  [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and   Eggs. — The  nest  is  merely  a  shallow  depression,  frequently 
close  to  a  boulder  or  stone  on  a  moor  or  on  a  hummock  in  a  marsh,  lined  scantily 
with  fragments  of  mosses,  especially  sphagnum,  bents,  and  lichens  growing  around, 
apparently  picked  by  the  hen-bird  while  laying  or  incubating.      The  eggs  are 
normally  4,  sometimes  only  3,  in  number,1  and  are  large,  broad  pyriform  in  shape, 
and  placed  with  converging  points.     The  ground-colour  varies  from  olive  brownish 
or  greenish  brown  to  bright  blue-green,  blotched  irregularly  with  sepia-brown,  some- 
times almost  blackish  brown,  with  underlying  ashy  grey  shellmarks.    The  markings 
are  usually  heavier  at  the  big  end.     (PL  M.)     Average  size  of  63  eggs,  2*30  x  1*61 
in.  [58*5  x  41  mm.].     Both  sexes  show  brooding-spots  and  take  part  in  incubation, 
the  hen  usually,  but  she  is  relieved  at  times  by  her  mate,  especially  in  the  evenings 
(Hantzsch).     The  same  authority  also  gives  the  duration  of  the  period  as  three  to 
three  and  a  half  weeks.     In  Iceland  the  eggs  are  generally  laid  in  the  first  half  of 
June,  sometimes  in  the  last  week  of  May  in  the  Faeroes  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Lapland  from  about  6th  June  onward,  and  even  in  July,  though  only  a 
single  brood  is  reared  during  the  season,     [r.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Insects   and   their  larvae,  worms,  land-snails,  and   berries ;    and 
on  the  shore,  sand-worms,  molluscs,  and  the  smaller  crustaceans.     Is  less  of  a 
marine  feeder  than  the  curlew,  and  leaves  the  shore  to  feed  on  the  adjacent  cultivated 
fields  (Slater,  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  p.  177).     In  the  stomach  of 
females  from  Achill  Island  in  May,  Professor  Patten  found  remains  of  numerous 

1  Huiitzsck  records  a  nest  with  5  eggs  ( Vogelwelt  Islands,  p.  256). 
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beetles,  and  small  brown  larvae  (Aquatic  Birds,  p.  368).  The  young  feed  chiefly 
on  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  are  accompanied  and  no  doubt  aided  in  their 
search  for  the  same  by  both  parents,  [w.  F.] 

The  following  species  and  subspecies  are  described  in  the  supplementary  chapter 
on  "  Rare  Birds  "  :— 

Broadbilled-sandpiper,  Limicola  platyrhyncha  (Temminck). 

American  pectoral-sandpiper,  Pelidna  maculdta  maculdta  (Vieillot).     [Tringa 

maculdta  Vieillot.] 
Siberian  pectoral-sandpiper,  Pelidna  maculdta  acumindta  (Horsfield).     [Tringa 

acumindta  (Horsfield).] 

Baird's  sandpiper,  Pelidna  bairdii  (Coues).     {Tringa  bairdi  (Coues).] 
Bonaparte's    sandpiper,    Pelidna   fuscicollis    (Vieillot).      [Tringa   fuscicollis 

Vieillot.] 

American-stilt,  Pelidna  minutilla  (Vieillot).     {Tringa  minutilla  (Vieillot).] 
Temminck's  stilt,  Pelidna  temminckii  (Leisler).     {Tringa  temmincld  (Leisler).] 
Buffbreasted-sandpiper,   Pelidna  subruficollis  (Vieillot).     {Tringites  rufescens 

(VieiUot).] 

Semipalmated-sandpiper,  Ereunetes  pusillus  (Linnaeus). 
Bartram's  sandpiper,  Bartrdmia  longicauda  (Bechstein). 
Marsh-sandpiper,  Totanus  stagndtilis  Bechstein. 
American  spotted-sandpiper,  Totanus  maculdrius  (Linnaeus). 
Solitary-sandpiper,  Totanus  solitdrius  (Wilson). 
American-yellowshank,  Totanus  flaw pes  (Gmelin). 
Greater-yellowshank,  Totanus  melanoleucus  (Gmelin). 
Spotted  or  dusky-redshank,  Totanus  fuscus  (Linnaeus). 
Redbreasted-sandpiper,  Macrorhdmphus  griseus  (GmeUn). 
Slenderbilled-curlew,  Numenius  tenuirostris  Vieillot. 
Eskimo-curlew,  Numenius  boredlis  (Forster). 

[F.  c.  B.  j.] 
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THE    DUNLIN 
[W.  FARREN] 

Of  the  four  species  of  the  genus  Pelidna  that  are  on  the  British 
list,  but  one,  the  dunlin,  nests  with  us.  It  is  by  far  the  commonest  of 
our  shore-birds,  and  is  best  treated  separately  from  its  congeners,  of 
whose  habits  we  have,  relatively  speaking,  little  information. 

Although  the  dunlin  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  rare  species  with  us 
in  the  nesting  season,  yet  its  nesting-places  are  sufficiently  remote  to 
prevent  its  being  a  very  familiar  species  at  this  time.  It  favours  most 
marshes  at  a  high  elevation  in  mountainous  districts,  and  moorlands 
similar  to  those  frequented  by  the  golden-plover.  It  also  nests,  how- 
ever, a  little  above  high-water  mark  on  unfrequented  low-lying  shores 
— where  a  plentiful  supply  of  coarse  grass  provides  suitable  cover  for 
its  nest 1 — and  the  higher  grass-covered  ground  in  salt  marshes.2 

Nesting  operations  generally  commence  in  May,  but  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides  Dr.  P.  H.  Bahr  found  them  much  later.  He  states  that 
advance  parties  of  dunlin,  evidently  forming  part  of  the  breeding 
population  of  the  islands,  arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  followed  by  the 
remainder  early  in  June.  The  first  nest  of  eggs  found  on  June  5th — 
with  three  others  —  was  destroyed  by  common-gulls,  which  are 
inveterate  egg-stealers.3  No  very  extended  observations  have  been 
made  of  its  courting-habits.  It  has  been  recorded  that  the  male 
"  sidles  up  to  the  female,  and  raises  one  wing,  whereupon  she  coyly 
flies  off,  and  he  after  her  to  repeat  the  performance." 4 

Much  jealousy  is  displayed  by  the  males  towards  each  other,  and 
they  resent  intrusion  on  their  particular  domain.  The  dunlin  makes 
numerous  additional  nest  scrapes  before  egg-laying  commences.  Dr. 
P.  H.  Bahr  states  that  before  he  discovered  any  eggs,  "scrapes 

1  Country  Life,  Sept.  24,  1910,  p.  420.  2  Zoologist,  1906,  p.  21. 

3  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  1908,  p.  24.  4  Ibid. 
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evidently  made  by  the  males  were  to  be  found  on  every  tussock  of 
grass."  And  he  adds  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  be  occupied.1 
This  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  "  scrapes  "  to  each  male,  probably 
ten  times  as  many  as  are  made  by  any  other  species.  Of  this  species 
in  N.E.  Greenland  Herr  Manniche  writes  :  "  On  spots  where  many 
dunlin  nest  several  newly  scratched,  but  half-finished  nests  may  always 
be  found."  When  other  species  of  the  genus  —  and  in  all  probability 
most  Wader  families  —  have  been  more  closely  watched  in  their 
breeding-places,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  habit  of  making 
extra  "scrapes"  is  common  to  all. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  spring  activities  of  the  male  dunlin 
takes  the  form  of  a  flight  analogous  to  the  song-flight  of  the  lapwing 
or  the  drumming-flight  of  the  snipe.  They  rise  pipit-like,  often  soar- 
ing to  a  considerable  height,  and  descend  with  quivering  wings  ;  but 
during  a  period  of  the  descent  the  wings  are  almost  fully  spread  and 
motionless.  A  trilling  song  is  always  uttered  during  this  period,  but 
is  not  confined  to  it.  Mr.  Alfred  Jackson,  who  watched  the  species 
on  a  marsh  near  the  Mersey  in  Lancashire,  often  heard  the  trilling  — 
or,  as  he  described  it,  "bleating,  buzzing  whistle"  —  uttered  on  the 
ground,  and  also  "  while  gliding  through  the  air  on  quite  a  horizontal 
plane."  The  spring  flight  and  song  are  apparently  confined  to  the 
male,  and  occur  most  freely  while  the  female  is  sitting.  Two  birds 
often  perform  together  without  showing  hostility.4  The  song  has 
been  described  as  "  a  string  of  notes,  '  whiz-whiz-whiz-whiz-whiz-whiz,' 
following  in  quick  succession,  commencing  high  in  the  musical  scale 
and  gradually  descending  ;  seeming  to  be  within  the  compass  of  four 
notes,  including  all  the  intermediate  intonations."5  Another  note 
uttered  by  the  bird  while  standing  on  the  ground,  or  skimming  in  low 
flight  over  the  grass  —  less  often  from  a  height  in  the  air  —  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  and  is  a  modification  of  the  "purring"  winter  note. 


of  Scottish  Natural  History,  1908,  p.  24. 
•  Manniche,  Terrestrial  Mammals  and  Birds  of  North-east  Greenland,  p.  137. 
1  Zoologist,  1906,  pp.  21-25. 
4  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  1908,  p.  24.  6  Zoologist,  1906,  p.  22. 
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Mr.  Jackson  syllables  this  note  " wote-wote-wote"  He  further  observes 
that,  when  descending,  the  bird's  progress  through  the  air  is  slackened 
while  the  bleating  continues,  but  as  soon  as  this  ceases  and  the  wing- 
beating  is  resumed  the  speed  quickens  again.1  The  call-note  of  the 
species  has  been  described  as  a  clear  whistle,  "trui"  or  "pe  pe  pe,"2 
and  also  a  plaintive  prolonged  single  note,  "queeze"  or  "wheeze."3 

Although  the  male  assists  in  incubation,  to  what  extent  it  does  so 
is  not  certain.  Dr.  P.  H.  Bahr — concealed  near  a  nest  for  the  purpose 
of  photographing  the  birds — observed  that  the  male  always  accom- 
panied the  female  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  nest,  and  then  mounted 
guard  on  a  favourite  knoll.  Once  both  birds  seemed  desirous  of 
incubating :  the  male  pushed  the  female  from  the  nest  and  took  her 
place.4  Mr.  Yan  Someren,  watching  at  a  nest  whilst  hatching  was  in 
progress,  observed  that  while  the  female  brooded  over  two  newly 
hatched  chicks  in  the  nest,  the  male  did  the  same  to  two  which  were 
hiding  a  short  distance  away.5  Incubation  lasts  about  three  weeks ; 
eggs  hatched  in  an  incubator  took  22  days,  and  a  clutch  incubated 
naturally  by  the  birds  hatched  out  on  the  21st  day  from  the  discovery 
of  the  nest  with  four  eggs.6  During  the  breeding  season  the  dunlin  is 
tame  and  confiding.  Both  parents  are  most  assiduous  in  tending  and 
guarding  their  brood,  and  have  been  observed  to  use  the  "  injury 
feigning"  device. 

In  August  flocking  commences  and  the  birds  resort  to  the  coasts, 
and  being  now  reinforced  by  the  returning  birds  from  northern  breeding- 
places,  flocks  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  suitable  shores  approaching 
in  size  the  immense  gatherings  characteristic  of  the  winter  months. 
Of  the  winter  habits  of  the  dunlin  much  might  be  written  if  space 
allowed.  Its  very  commonness  must  commend  it  to  all  but  those  who 
care  for  nothing  but  rarity  in  a  bird.  On  almost  any  stretch  of  sandy 
shore,  even  opposite  large  towns,  they  may  be  seen  in  small  parties 

1  Zoologist,  1906,  p.  22. 

2  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  383  ;  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  vii.  p.  27. 

3  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  307.  4  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  1908,  p.  24. 
6  Country  Life,  Sept.  24,  1910.  •  W.  Evans,  Ibis,  1891. 
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running  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  ever  busy  in  the  quest  for  food. 
Or  with  care  in  approaching  the  banks  of  creeks  and  small  tidal  rivers 
that  have  cut  a  tortuous  course  through  the  salt-marshes,  a  very  near 
view  may  be  had  of  their  little,  restless,  grey  humpbacked  figures  on 
the  sloppy  mud-bed  below.  With  bills  ever  directed  to  the  ground, 
and  constantly  stirring  the  sand  or  mud,  they  test  every  inch  that  may 
conceal  a  tiny  crustacean,  a  worm,  or  any  one  of  the  many  good  things 
on  which  they  live.  They  are  so  preoccupied,  so  intent  on  their 
labours,  that  unless  a  ringed-plover  or  any  other  more  watchful  species 
is  at  hand  to  sound  a  warning  whistle  and  take  them  off  on  flashing 
wings,  to  alight  again  at  a  safe  distance,  they  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  running  and  feeding,  unsuspicious  of  the  presence  of  the  watcher. 
They  run  very  quickly,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  one's  position 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  view.  Seen  thus  close  at  hand  for  the  first 
time,  they  give  a  very  different  impression  to  the  dunlin  in  pictures  and 
glass  cases.  There  is  none  of  that  stiffly  alert  appearance,  with  erect 
head,  elongated  neck,  and  set  stride.  One  sees  instead  a  number  of 
exquisitely  soft-looking,  grey-brown  little  birds,  whose  rounded  backs, 
drooping  tails,  and  heads  tucked  close  into  their  shoulders,  convey  a 
quaint  impression  of  old  age.  Their  thin  little  legs  ever  on  the  move, 
with  no  semblance  of  a  swinging  stride,  but  a  dainty  mincing  gait, 
carry  them  rapidly  hither  and  thither  as  their  sharp  eyes  detect  signs 
of  life  in  various  directions,  giving  them  an  appearance  of  nervous, 
restless  activity.  Occasionally  they  run  into  the  shallow  water,  and 
wade  for  some  distance  still  probing  for  food  when  at  times  their 
heads  are  immersed  under  water.  While  feeding,  especially  when  in 
large  flocks,  they  keep  up  a  low  purring  or  warbling ;  but  the  sound 
does  not  carry  far,  and  to  hear  it  one  must  be  near  the  birds,  and  the 
conditions  must  be  favourable. 

As  the  season  advances,  flocks  of  moderate  size  may  be  seen  in 
company  with  ringed-plovers,  and  occasionally  curlews  and  redshanks, 
spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ooze  exposed  by  the  ebb.  A  warning 
cry  from  one  of  the  more  alert  species,  and  simultaneously  all  take 
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flight.  Before  one  has  had  time  to  realise  that  it  has  taken  place, 
most  of  the  various  species  have  sorted  themselves  into  groups.  The 
dunlin,  in  a  compact  mass,  probably  wheel  out  to  sea  at  first,  gradually 
circling  back  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  ooze,  to  alight  and  continue 
feeding  as  before.  But  in  the  interval  of  flight  one  has  had  time  to 
wonder  at  the  marvellous  orderliness  of  the  evolutions  they  perform. 
The  movements  of  the  birds  are  so  well  timed  that,  however  suddenly 
the  direction  of  flight  may  be  changed,  there  is  always  the  most  perfect 
harmony  of  movement.  As  the  birds,  simultaneously  turning,  present 
first  their  upper,  then  their  under  surfaces  to  view,  the  flock  appears 
at  one  moment  as  a  dark  mass,  and  the  next  silvery  light  against  the 
clouds  or  sea.  It  is  not  that  this  habit  of  orderly  flight  distinguishes 
the  dunlin  from  all  other  Waders,  but  either  it  is  more  perfectly 
developed  in  this  species,  or  the  greater  size  of  the  flocks  makes  it 
appear  to  be  so.  To  see  it  to  perfection  one  must  visit  one  of  the 
more  extensive,  richer  feeding-grounds,  preferably  near  the  mouth  of 
a  large  tidal  river.  I  have  often  seen  them  in  the  Wash,  where 
numerous  vast  sand-  and  mud-banks,  left  bare  by  the  ebb,  form  feeding- 
grounds  for  countless  thousands  of  dunlin  and  other  Waders.  They 
continue  feeding  until  the  flow  of  the  tide  lifts  them  off'  their  feet,  and 
then,  as  the  birds  from  the  various  banks  gather  together  and  wend 
their  way  to  regular  resting-places,  there  may  be  witnessed  the  truly 
wonderful  sight  of  enormous  flocks  consisting  of  thousands  of  birds. 
This  is  always  most  impressive  towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  after- 
noon. As  the  massed  ranks  sweep  by  one  catches  for  a  brief  spell  the 
musical  swishing  of  innumerable  wings  above  the  murmuring  of  the 
tide  as  it  creeps  gently  over  the  shallows.  For  an  equally  brief  spell 
the  rapid  regular  wing-beats  of  the  birds  are  to  be  distinguished.  But 
as  they  pass  in  the  gradually  lessening  light,  so  perfectly  regulated  are 
their  movements  that  individuals  and  individual  action  are  lost  to 
sight,  and  there  remains  only  the  impression  of  an  undulating  living 
cloud,  guided  in  its  progress  by  a  single  impulse.  Rhythmically  it  rises 
and  falls,  at  one  moment  spread  out  like  a  long  low  distant  headland, 
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at  the  next,  as  though  caught  from  behind  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
the  cloud  of  birds  buckles  up  as  it  were,  and  becomes  a  tall  moun- 
tainous mass.  The  changes  occur  gently  or  suddenly  as  in  a  wreathing 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  in  the  distance  the  dunlin  flocks  resemble. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dewar,  in  an  interesting  article  dealing  with  the  feeding- 
habits  of  the  dunlin,1  states  that  it  hunts  by  sight  or  touch,  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  Where  large  numbers  of  small  molluscs  are 
scattered  over  sand  and  mud,  the  dunlin  runs  swiftly  to  and  fro, 
watchful  for  the  slightest  movement  made  by  the  shells.  By  selecting 
only  those  that  move,  it  guards  itself  against  swallowing  empty  shells, 
and  those  in  which  the  molluscs  are  dead  or  dying.  Where  the  tiny 
pits  in  wet  sand,  indicating  the  burrowings  of  thin-skinned  crustaceans, 
occur,  the  dunlin  looks  for  the  marks,  and  having  decided  on  a  likely 
place,  it  probes  the  sand  in  a  certain  direction,  which,  it  has  learned 
by  experience,  leads  to  its  quarry.  In  like  manner  it  searches  for 
worm-castings.  As  the  extrusion  of  the  casts  occurs  periodically,  and 
the  worms  are  then  very  near  the  surface,  Mr.  Dewar  believes  that 
the  dunlins  are  on  the  look-out  for  "castings  at  the  moment  of 
extrusion,  when  they  are  able  to  capture  worms  which  may  be  out  of 
reach  at  other  times."  On  mud  where  numerous  crustaceans  and 
worms  have  retired  far  into  their  burrows,  the  dunlin  run  about  and 
examine  various  burrows,  tapping  gently  round  the  entrance  of  some 
of  them.  As  worms  are  beyond  reach,  these  selected  burrows  are 
probably  those  of  certain  crustaceans  which  "have  the  terminal 
portions  of  their  burrows  recurved  ;  in  some  cases  the  blind  ends  are 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  and  close  to  the  entrance," 
for,  after  tapping,  the  dunlin  "  suddenly  plunges  its  bill  very  obliquely 
into  the  mud,  and  reaches  upwards  with  the  point."  The  bill  may  be 
seen  to  "  travel  in  a  curved  course  towards  the  entrance  of  the  burrow 
as  if  following  the  crustacean,  the  capture  of  which  may  be  signalled 
at  any  moment  by  the  snapping  of  the  mandibles." 

Where  no  surface  indications  occur  to  guide  the  dunlin  as  to  the 

1  Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  1-14. 
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position  of  its  prey,  it  searches  by  touch  alone.  This  it  does  by  gently 
and  rapidly  tapping  the  sand  with  the  tip  of  its  bill,  or,  if  on  sloppy 
ooze,  by  ploughing  the  mud  steadily  with  its  bill,  or  drawing  it  about 
over  the  surface.  By  examining  the  ground  on  which  dunlin  had 
been  working,  Mr.  Dewar  found  that  "  the  imprints  made  by  the  bill 
are  of  three  kinds,  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
differences  as  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  average  forms  occur. 
They  are  a  slight  double  dent  in  the  sand  made  by  a  gentle  pressure 
with  the  point  of  the  bill ;  a  shallow  probing,  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  usually,  but  not  invariably,  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  transverse  septum  of  sand  ;  a  deep  probing,  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and  complete  in  the  sense  of  having 
no  septum." l  Watching  dunlin  in  the  act  of  tapping  and  probing,  when 
the  conditions  were  favourable  for  seeing  whether  the  mandibles  were 
closed  or  open,  Mr.  Dewar  observed,  on  one  occasion,  that  during 
rapid  probing  they  were  separated  all  the  time,  and,  on  another 
occasion,  "the  bill  was  sometimes  opened  and  sometimes  closed 
during  the  downstrokes,"  but  he  believed  that  the  apparent  closure 
was  due  to  his  "  inability  to  see  a  trifling  separation  of  the  mandibles 
towards  the  tip  of  the  bill."  This  view  that  the  mandibles  are  slightly 
separated  during  tapping  and  probing  is  supported  by  the  pattern  of 
the  impression  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  septa.  The  absence 
of  septa  in  the  deep  or  complete  probings  is  accounted  for  by  the 
probability  that  in  these  a  capture  has  been  made,  and  the  material 
forming  the  septum  has  been  swallowed  with  the  animal  extracted. 
Mr.  Dewar's  observations  of  the  birds  at  work,  and  of  the  impressions 
left  on  the  sand  or  mud,  indicate  that  they  press  or  tap  the  surface 
with  their  slightly  opened  bills  to  locate  their  prey,  and  that  the 
separation  of  the  mandibles  increases  as  the  bill  is  thrust  deeper  in, 
thus  forming  the  septate  probings.  The  suggested  reason  for  the 
separation  of  the  mandibles  is  that  it  "  makes  introduction  of  the  bill 
more  easy,  it  increases  the  tactile  area,  and  may,  by  comparison 

1  See  also  Macgillivray,  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  212. 
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between  the  two  points  of  contact,  afford  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form 
and  consistence  of  hidden  objects." 

When  the  bird,  after  repeated  tapping  and  probing,  receives  the 
expected  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  living  animal,  it  quickly 
sinks  its  bill  deeper  into  the  ground  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
object  of  its  search.  So  far  the  slightly  separated  mandibles  remain 
nearly  parallel,  but  on  contact  with  the  capture  the  terminal  part 
of  the  upper  mandible — actuated  by  certain  specialised  muscles — is 
expanded.1  If  the  animal  is  small,  such  as  a  tiny  crustacean  or 
mollusc,  it  may  be  captured  and  swallowed  before  the  bill  is  entirely 
withdrawn,  but  "  if  contact  is  made  with  a  worm  the  bill  is  propelled 
downwards  over  the  upper  end  of  the  worm  by  a  number  of  quick 
thrusts,  the  mandibles  being  separated  during  the  thrusts  and  closed 
tightly  on  the  worm  between  each,  when  the  reverted  cusps  on  the 
palate  and  the  edges  of  the  mandibles  prevent  the  worm  from  slipping 
back  into  its  burrow." 

Considerable  controversy  has  taken  place  at  times  with  regard 
to  the  small  southern  race  of  the  dunlin,  named — as  a  distinct  species 
—by  Brehm  Tringa  Schinzii,  a  name  which  belongs  properly  to 
another  species.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  dunlin  that  nest  in  the  British  Isles  belong  to  the  small  form, 
while  the  northern  breeding  birds  which  come  to  us  in  autumn  and 
stay  through  the  winter  are  of  the  larger  form.  There  is,  however, 
no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  forms,  either  as  regards 
size  or  distribution.  Measurements  of  a  number  of  specimens  show 
that  there  is  every  gradation  between  the  extremes.3 

1  For  an  article  dealing  with  these  muscles,  see  Ibis,  1893,  p.  361. 

*  J.  M.  Dewar,  '  Notes  on  the  Feeding  Habits  of  the  Dunlin,"  Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  1-14,  from 
which  all  the  information  relating  to  the  feeding-habits  of  this  species  on  pp.  465-7  is  culled, 
except  when  otherwise  stated. 

3  Mr.  Backhouse,  writing  in  the  Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  91-94,  gave  some  bill  and  wing  measure- 
ments of  the  large  and  small  forms  :— 

Bill.  Wing. 

Small  form,        ....          '99  to  1 '2  4'1    to  4'15 

Large  form,       .  .  .  .        1'4   to  1'27  4-55to4-75 

All  the  large  ones  were  from  the  sea-coast  and  the  small  ones  from  the  "  fells,"  and— pre- 
sumably—therefore  breeding  birds. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  smaller  birds  outside 
the  British  Isles,  but  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  procured  one  in  Iceland,1 
and  Mr.  Bonhote  found  it  breeding  near  pairs  of  the  larger  form  on 
the  fjeld  near  Yadso,  Norway.2  Mr.  S.  A.  Buturlin  and  Baron  London 
found  it  breeding  on  islands  off  Western  Esthonia  in  1907. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  smaller  birds  have  been  observed  to  be 
more  fond  of  brackish  pools,  the  beds  of  small  tidal  rivers,  and  marsh 
drains,  than  the  open  shore.  They  are  also  said  to  be  tamer  than 
the  large  winter  visitors,  and  to  keep  in  small  family  parties  rather 
than  in  large  flocks,  and  according  to  Buturlin  the  call-note  is  weaker 
and  softer. 

The  dunlin  is  exceedingly  variable  not  only  in  size  but  also  in 
colour.  The  small  form  is  richer  in  colour — more  rufous — than  the 
larger  birds.  Young  dunlin  in  their  first  autumn — i.e.  in  the  first 
feather — plumage  are  far  warmer  in  colour  than  adult  birds  in 
autumn  and  winter.  In  fact,  the  first  feather  plumage  of  these  and 
several  other  Waders  is  a  modification  rather  of  the  summer  than  the 
winter  plumage  of  the  adults.  Young  birds  do  not  acquire  the  full 
breeding  plumage  until  they  are  two  years  old ;  an  intermediate 
plumage  characterises  them  in  their  second  summer.  All  the 
members  of  this  genus  undergo  a  decided  seasonal  change  of 
plumage,  assuming  a  very  distinct  breeding  dress. 

Measurements  given  by  Mr.  Bonhote  (Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  185-187)  from  specimens  in  his 
collection  show  less  difference  between  the  two  forms  :— 

Bill.  Wing. 

Small  form,        .  .  .  '98  to  1'16  4'0   to  4'36 

Large  form,       ....        1 -18  to  1-47  4'25  to  4'8C 

These  measurements,  taken  together,  show  that  so  far  as  size  alone  goes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  forms,  and  indicate  rather  that  they  represent,  as  Mr.  Bonhote 
says,  "  the  extremes  of  a  very  variable  species." 

For  further  details  regarding  the  variation  of  the  dunlin,  see  Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  91-94,  156, 
185-187,  and  187-188;  and  P.  Z.  S.,  1871,  p.  115. 

1  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  vol.  v.  p.  123. 

2  Zoologist,  1901,  pp.  185-187. 
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LITTLE-STINT,    CURLEW-SANDPIPER,  AND 

PURPLE- SAND  PIPER 

[W.  FARREN] 

The  above  three  species  do  not  breed  in  our  isles.  The  purple- 
sandpiper  has,  it  is  true,  been  thought  to  nest  in  the  Shetlands  and 
Hebrides  and  also  in  the  Fame  Islands,  but  there  is  no  authenticated 
record  of  its  having  done  so.  Its  nearest  nesting-place  is  in  the 
Faeroes.  The  little-stint  hardly  breeds  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  nesting-places  of  the  curlew-sandpiper  remained  a  mystery  up  to 
comparatively  recent  years.  They  are  now  known  to  breed  in  various 
localities  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.1 

The  little-stint  and  curlew-sandpiper  have  not  been  known  to 
stay  with  us  through  the  winter,2  and  compared  with  other  allied  birds 
of  passage  —  for  instance  the  knot,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter — the  numbers  of  them  which  visit  us  on  migration  are  small, 
due  no  doubt  to  their  relative  distribution  in  the  breeding  season. 
These  two  species  breed  more  exclusively  in  the  east,  the  former  from 
Northern  Norway  to  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  while  the  latter  is 
not  known  to  breed  west  of  the  Yenisei  river.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  America,  so  that  its  breeding-range  is  probably  limited  to 
Arctic  regions  to  the  north  of  Asia.  The  chief  migration  routes  of 
both  species  lie,  as  might  therefore  be  expected,  to  the  east  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  few  that  visit  us  on  passage  in  spring  and  autumn 
represent  the  fringe  of  a  route  passing  through  Europe  by  way  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Both  species  are  more  numerous 
with  us  on  the  autumn  than  the  spring  passage,  which  is  the  case  also 
with  other  birds  of  passage,  more  especially  those  whose  summer 

1  See  "  Classified  Notes." 

2  There  is,  however,  a  record  of  five  or  six  little-stints  which  frequented  a  damp  meadow 
near  Malvern  in  February  1912,  one  of  which  was  shot  on  February  6th.—  British  Birds  (maga- 
zine), v.  p.  308. 

VOL.  III.  3  P 
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range  tends  to  the  east.  This  is  no  doubt  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
in  autumn  their  numbers  are  considerably  increased  by  the  young 
birds  of  the  year,  but  also  to  the  greater  tendency  to  spread  and 
linger  by  the  way  than  on  the  spring  passage.  The  difference  is 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  little-stint,  there  being  but  few 
records  of  its  occurrence  on  the  spring  passage,  while  the  curlew- 
sandpiper,  although  less  numerous  than  in  autumn,  is  fairly  regular 
in  its  appearance.  A  probable  explanation  is  that  of  the  large 
numbers  of  curlew-sandpipers  which  in  spring  congregate  on  the 
marshes  in  the  south  of  Spain,  some  proceed  northwards  by  the  west 
coast  of  France,  while  the  little-stint  adheres  more  strictly  to  the 
main  eastern  route.  The  latter  species  may  commence  the  spring 
passage  somewhat  earlier  than  the  curlew-sandpiper,  as  it  has  been 
observed  on  the  Sussex  coast  in  the  end  of  March  and  early  in  April.1 
But  the  chief  movement  of  the  two  species  does  not  take  place  until 
May  and  lasts  till  about  mid-June.  On  the  autumn  passage  in  August 
and  September  both  species  visit  inland  localities  as  well  as  the  coasts. 

The  purple-sandpiper  prefers  rocky  shores,  and  although  some- 
what erratic,  is  in  winter  fairly  plentiful  in  suitable  localities.  It  is 
rare  on  the  east  and  south-east  coasts,  but  in  some  seasons  it  appears 
in  large  numbers,  when  its  distribution  may  be  more  general. 

Although  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  breed  among  herbage, 
yet  the  nest  of  none  of  them  is  concealed  so  deeply  in  long  grass  as  is 
that  of  the  dunlin.  The  curlew-sandpiper  generally  nests  in  barren, 
exposed  places  where  the  vegetation  is  too  scanty  to  provide  conceal- 
ment for  the  eggs.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply,  but  in  lesser 
degree,  to  the  purple-sandpiper,  although  the  latter  species  and  also 
the  little-stint  nest  under  cover  of  vegetation  when  it  is  available  in 
their  breeding-places. 

Information  as  to  the  courting  habits  of  these  species  is  exceedingly 
scanty.  The  males  of  most  of  them  indulge  in  a  spring  flight  and  song, 
comparable  with  the  "  drumming  "  flight  of  the  snipe.  The  spring- 

1  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  August  1911,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  177. 
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note  of  the  little-stint — which  is  described  as  a  quiet  bird  at  the  nest l 
—is  a  low  warbling  trill,2  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the  dunlin  but 
stronger  than  that  of  Temminck's  stint  (to  be  described  in  the  "  Rare 
Bird  "  section  of  this  work),  and  which  has  a  far  more  ambitious  song 
than  any  of  its  congeners.3 

The  nests  of  the  curlew-sandpiper  found  by  members  of  the 
Russian  Polar  Expedition  were  placed  on  southern  slopes  of  the  hilly 
tundras — where  the  snow  first  melts — in  grassy  places.  The  nests  con- 
sisted of  shallow  depressions  lined  with  a  few  dry  straws  and  a  white 
tangle.  At  a  warning-note  from  their  mates  the  sitting  birds  slipped 
quietly  from  their  nests.  Both  birds  would  then  remain  "  passive  and 
unobtrusive,"  and  the  female  was  observed  to  be  very  shy  and 
reluctant  to  return  to  the  nest.  According  to  Mr.  Birulia,  the  nests 
were  so  near  as  almost  to  form  colonies,  and  "not  infrequently  an 
old  nest  is  used."  Both  male  and  female  incubate.4  The  birds 
arrived  at  the  breeding-places  in  the  end  of  May,  and  early  in  June 
they  were  observed  chasing  each  other  in  threes  and  fours  over  the 
tundra.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  nests  contained  full  clutches  of 
eggs.  As  with  some  other  Arctic-breeding  Waders,  some  individuals 
of  this  species  were  observed  to  wander  about  in  small  flocks  during 
the  breeding  season.5 

The  little-stint  at  the  nest  shows  entire  disregard  for  its  own 
safety.  It  does  not  hover  above  the  head  of  an  intruder  like  some 
of  its  congeners,  but  flies  around  in  small  circles  near  the  ground. 
When  its  nest  is  being  rifled  it  will  alight  and  run  fearlessly  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  The  first  nest  found  by  Harvie- 
Brown  and  Seebohm  on  the  Petschora  was  described  as  rather  untidy, 
rough  and  uneven  round  the  edges,  very  shallow,  and  lined  with  a 
few  small  leaves.  Surrounding  it  were  masses  of  yellow  Sphagnum, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  empty  calices  of  Arctic  bramble,  and  a  tuft  of 

1  Slater,  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  129. 

1  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  394.  3  Slater,  op.  cit. ,  v.  p.  132. 

4  Dresser,  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  p.  701. 

5  Ibis,  1904,  p.  231. 
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round-leaved  Carex.1  Incubation  is  shared  by  both  sexes,  but  the 
data  are  insufficient  to  say  in  what  proportion.  Harvie-Brown  and 
Seebohm  state  that  only  the  female  is  seen  at  the  nest;2  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Slater  found  the  male  sitting  more  often  than  the  female  ; 3  and 
Mr.  Trevor-Battye  states  that  he  never  saw  more  than  one  bird  at  a 
nest,  and  out  of  seven  secured,  five  were  females  and  two  males.4  All 
agree  as  to  the  wonderful  fearlessness  displayed  by  this  engaging  little 
Wader.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  relates  of  one  bird,  that  it  came  and 
sat  in  the  empty  nest  while  he  and  his  companions  were  sitting  within 
a  yard  blowing  its  eggs  ! 5  It  performs  complicated  manoeuvres  in  its 
endeavours  to  distract  attention  from  its  nest,  "  shamming  lame- 
ness," and  pitching  forward  on  to  its  breast  with  quivering  wings  and 
spread  tail,  uttering  the  while  a  variety  of  squeaking  notes.6  Mr. 
Trevor-Battye  observed  that  a  little-stint  brooding  young,  when  startled 
suddenly,  kicked  her  chicks  out  of  the  nest  as  she  went  off.  By  way  of 
experiment  he  allowed  her  to  settle,  and  again  put  her  off,  when  the 
same  thing  happened.  This  was  repeated  six  times,  and  each  time 
some  of  the  chicks  were  kicked  out  of  the  nest.  One  only  was  kicked 
out  on  one  occasion,  two  on  four  occasions,  and  once  she  kicked  out 
three,  one  a  few  inches  to  one  side,  and  two  a  "  long  foot "  on  either 
side.  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  has  observed  a  similar  proceeding  by  the 
rednecked-phalarope  and  the  ringed-plover,7  and  I  have  seen  snipe 
scatter  their  young  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  point  deserving  further 
attention.  Voluntary  scattering  when  danger  threatens  is  a  common 
ruse  with  the  young  of  ground-nesting  birds,  and  a  bird  covering 
young  might  save  at  least  part  of  her  brood  by  scattering  them  with 
her  feet  when  forced  by  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  to  take  flight. 

The  purple-sandpiper — in  the  Faroes  and  Iceland — nests  on 
high  fells  and  mountain-sides,  but  in  its  more  northern  breeding-places 
the  nest  is  seldom  much  above  sea-level,  and  is  frequently  found 

1  Ibis,  1876,  p.  303.  >  Ibid. 

3  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  128. 

4  Icebound  on  Kolguev,  p.  435.  6  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  128. 
•  Ibid. ;  see  also  Icebound  on  Kolguev,  p.  435 ;  and  Ibis,  1876,  p.  303. 

7  Icebound  on  Kolguev,  p.  433. 
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close  to  the  shore.  The  nest  has  been  described  as  an  "  exceptionally 
deep  cup-shaped  depression,  slightly  lined  with  fragments  of  moss  and 
dead  leaves  of  the  bilberry."  One  found  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  in 
North  Iceland  was  "a  slight  hollow  in  a  withered  tuft  of  Dryas 
octopetala,  and  rather  a  substantial  nest  for  a  Wader,  consisting  of  a 
good  handful  of  leaves  of  Dryas  and  Salix  lanata,  a  little  short  grass, 
two  white  ptarmigan's  feathers,  and  a  few  of  the  parents'." l  The  male 
has  frequently  been  found  incubating,  and  also  in  attendance  on  the 
young  ;  Mr.  Collett  stated  that  he  never  found  any  but  males  tending 
the  broods,2  and  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  usually  found  the  male  at  the 
nest.3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  says,  "  In  the  nests 
I  have  seen  (not  a  great  number)  I  happen  to  have  met  with  the 
female  only."4  This  species  is  a  close  sitter,  especially  when  the 
nest  is  at  all  concealed.  Colonel  Feilden  almost  trod  on  a  sitting 
bird,  which  fluttered  off,  "  feigning  lameness," 5  a  habit  to  which  the 
purple-sandpiper  is  much  given.  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  describing  the 
behaviour  of  a  pair  with  young — on  the  Faroes — says  he  had  never 
seen  so  much  anxiety  displayed  by  the  parents  of  any  other  species. 
During  their  demonstration  on  the  ground  they  made  "a  peculiar 
squawking  noise."  6 

The  eggs  of  the  purple-sandpiper  have  been  already  described 
in  the  "Classified  Notes."  Those  of  the  little-stint  are  pyriform  in 
shape,  laid  as  usual  with  converging  points,  and  four  in  number.  In 
character  of  markings  they  resemble  small  eggs  of  the  dunlin,  the 
ground-colour  ranging  from  pale  ochreous  to  greenish  white  or  pale 
green,  generally  blotched  and  spotted  boldly  with  deep  rich  red- 
brown,  especially  towards  the  big  end.  Sometimes  the  markings 
coalesce  and  form  large  blotches  with  a  few  light  ashy  shellmarks. 
Average  size  of  thirty  eggs,  l'14x  -82  in.  [28'9  x  20'8  mm.].  Those  of 
the  curlew-sandpiper  are  also  normally  four  in  number,  and  are  com- 

1  H.  H.  Slater,  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  137. 

2  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  411.  3  Wild  Norivay,  p.  295. 
4  H.  H.  Slater,  op.  cit.,  v.  p.  137. 

6  Zoologist,  1866,  p.  32.  •  Ibid.,  1906,  pp.  89,  90. 
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pared  by  Dresser  to  small  snipes'  eggs.  The  ground-colour  varies 
from  stone  colour  or  ochreous  to  greenish  grey,  and  the  markings  are 
bold  irregular  blotches  of  dark  chocolate  or  sepia-brown  and  under- 
lying ashy  grey  spots.  Average  size  of  12  eggs,  1 '44x1 '01  in. 
[367  x  25-6  mm.].1 

From  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  passage  in  August,  through- 
out September  and  up  to  October,  many  flocks  of  dunlin  include 
small  detachments  of  little-stints  and  curlew-sandpipers.  Except  to 
an  experienced  observer  they  are  not  easy  to  distinguish.  The  little- 
stint  is  conspicuously  smaller  than  its  congeners,  and  more  rapid  in  its 
movements  both  on  foot  and  in  flight.  As  the  mixed  flocks  of  small 
Waders  race  along  the  wet  sands,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  little- 
stints  generally  outstrip  their  larger  companions.  In  flight  they  have 
been  seen  to  ascend  to  a  great  height,  fly  out  to  sea,  and  then 
suddenly  to  drop  and  skim  so  close  to  the  breakers  that  each  down 
stroke  of  their  wings  almost  touched  the  water.2 

The  curlew-sandpiper  is  more  easily  mistaken  for  the  dunlin,  but 
on  the  ground  the  longer  and  more  curved  bill  of  the  former  species, 
and  in  flight  its  white  upper  tail-coverts,  will  generally  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  Also,  according  to  Professor  Patten,  its  flight  is  more 
undulating  and  less  twisting  than  that  of  the  dunlin.3 

The  purple-sandpiper  is  not  so  partial  to  the  open  sandy  shore  or 
mud-banks  in  estuaries  as  are  most  species  of  Waders.  It  prefers 
wild  rocky  coasts,  where  it  haunts  the  rock-pools  and  seaweed 
covered  rocks,  seeking  its  food  among  them  at  low  water,  and  resting 
on  the  higher  rocks  when  the  tide  is  in.  It  associates  with  other 
Waders,  chiefly  turnstones,  when  feeding  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  feeds  not  so  much  at  the  ebb,  as  when  the 
tide  is  coming  in.4  But  according  to  Mr.  Dunn — quoted  by  Mac- 
gillivray — in  Shetland  and  Orkney,  when  they  gather  in  flocks  prepar- 
atory to  taking  their  departure  in  the  spring,  they  "  may  be  found  on 

1  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain,  in  litt.  "  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  297. 

3  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  303.  4  Zoologist,  1896,  p.  409. 
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the  rocks  at  ebb-tide,  watching  each  retiring  wave,  running  down  as 
the  water  falls  back,  picking  small  shell-fish  off  the  stones,  and  dis- 
playing great  activity  in  escaping  the  advancing  sea.1  The  purple- 
sandpiper  is  one  of  the  tamest  of  shore-birds — or,  as  Macgillivray  puts 
it,  "  one  of  the  most  unobservant  of  man."  It  is  easy  of  approach 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  most  birds  are  at  their  wariest ;  even 
when  in  company  with  shy  species  they  show  their  tameness  and 
seldom  join  the  flight  of  their  more  wary  companions  when  disturbed.3 
Small  parties  have  been  observed  huddled  together  on  top  of  a 
slippery  rock  in  rough  weather  seeming  to  enjoy — rather  than  other- 
wise— the  shower-bath  of  spray  which  was  occasionally  dashed  over 
them.4  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  birds  which  pass  the  winter 
on  our  shores  move  north  earlier  than  those  that  winter  farther  south. 
In  Plymouth  Sound  the  winter  residents  were  observed  to  depart  on 
March  14,  1910,  and  none  were  seen  from  that  date  until  April  7th, 
when  a  few  were  seen  at  intervals  up  to  May  1st.5 

The  purple-sandpiper  is  comparatively  silent,  its  note  has  been 
expressed  "weet-wt"6  or  "tee-wit"1  The  winter  alarm-note  of  the 
curlew-sandpiper  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  dunlin,  but  shorter,  less 
plaintive,  and  often  disyllabic,  "tweety  tweety  tweety  tweet-tweet"  but 
sometimes  a  single  long-drawn  "  tweeze  " ;  and  like  some  other  species 
the  flocks  chatter  whilst  feeding.8  When  on  the  wing  the  little-stint 
utters  a  highly  pitched  delicate  twitter,  " twicky-twick  twicky-twick" s 
This  no  doubt  is  the  note  referred  to  in  Yarrell  as  a  whispering  warb- 
ling trill ;  it  is  stated  also  in  the  same  work  that  in  autumn,  when  in 
flocks,  the  call-notes  resemble  the  confused  chirping  of  grasshoppers.10 

1  Macgillivray,  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  200.  8  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

3  Patten,  op.  tit.,  p.  307.  *  Ibid. 
5  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  xxviii.,  August  1911,  p.  177. 

8  Borrer,  Birds  of  Sussex,  p.  233.  7  Patten,  op.  tit.,  p.  307. 

8  Patten,  op.  tit.,  p.  303.  9  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
10  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  394. 
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THE   KNOT 
[W.  FARREN] 

The  knot  breeds  chiefly  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  America, 
including  Northern  Greenland.  It  winters  in  Africa,  India,  Australasia, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  down  to  Patagonia.  The  British 
Isles  lie  well  within  one  of  its  main  lines  of  migration,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  therefore  it  visits  us  in  very  large  numbers,  and  many 
remain  with  us  during  winter. 

The  species  was  found  in  numbers  over  a  great  part  of  the  country 
explored  by  Herr  Manniche  in  N.E.  Greenland.  Although  it  was 
undoubtedly  nesting,  he  failed  to  discover  a  nest  with  eggs,  but  he 
brought  back  that  which  will  be  hailed  by  many  as  of  more  value  than 
even  the  eggs  of  this  elusive  bird,  namely,  a  most  interesting  account 
of  its  breeding  habits. 

He  observed  that  immediately  after  their  arrival  the  knots  kept 
more  strictly  in  couples  than  the  other  Waders  which  visited  N.E. 
Greenland.  He  says :  "  The  pairing-notes  of  the  males  filled  the  air 
everywhere  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival.  The  male  suddenly  gets 
up  from  the  snow-clad  ground,  and  producing  the  most  beautiful  flute- 
like  notes,  following  an  oblique  line  with  rapid  wing-strokes,  mounts 
to  an  enormous  height,  often  so  high  that  he  cannot  be  followed  by  the 
naked  eye.  Up  here  in  the  clear  frosty  air  he  flies  around  in  large 
circles  on  quivering  wings,  and  his  melodious,  far-sounding  notes  are 
heard  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  .  .  .  The  song  sounds  now  more 
distant,  now  nearer  when  three  or  four  males  are  singing  at  the  same 
time.  Now  and  then  the  bird  "glides"  slowly  downwards  on  stiff" 
wings,  with  the  tail  feathers  spread;  then  again  he  makes  himself 
invisible  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  mounting  on  wings  quivering 
even  faster  than  before.  Only  now  and  then  the  observer — guided 
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by  the  continuing  song — succeeds  for  a  moment  in  discerning  the  bird 
at  a  certain  attitude  of  flight,  when  the  strong  sunlight  falls  upon 
his  golden  coloured  breast  or  light  wings.  Gradually,  as  in  increas- 
ing excitement  he  executes  the  convulsive  vibrations  of  his  wings, 
his  song  changes  to  single  deeper  notes — following  quickly  after 
each  other — at  last  to  die  out  while  the  bird  at  the  same  time  drops 
to  the  earth  on  stiff  wings  strongly  bent  upward." l  The  song,  which 
Herr  Manniche  says  at  certain  stages  reminds  one  of  the  flute-like 
notes  of  the  curlew,  but  is  so  rich  and  varied  that  it  can  hardly  be 
expressed  or  compared  with  the  song  of  any  other  bird,  may  be  heard 
for  more  than  a  month  all  over  the  breeding  area. 

The  song-flight  has  also  been  described  by  Colonel  Feilden, 
who  states  that  knots,  when  descending  from  a  height  during 
the  breeding-flight,  beat  their  wings  above  the  back,  with  a 
rapid  motion  which  produces  a  whirring  noise.  The  flute-like  song 
he  syllables  "  tidlawee-tidlawee-whee-whee"  In  the  early  days  of  the 
mating  season,  he  observed  at  times  two  males  pursuing  one  female.2 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  "when  courting,  knots  play  with  one 
another  upon  the  wing  and  upon  the  ground  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner,  pursuing,  avoiding,  encouraging."3  The  fact  that  Herr 
Manniche  found  brooding  spots  on  the  breasts  of  males  and 
females  proves  that  both  share  in  the  duty  of  incubation,  but  he 
concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  female, 
"  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  breeding  season,  I  met  with  males  far 
more  frequently  than  with  the  females  at  the  side  of  lakes  and  other 
feeding-places  lying  far  from  the  nesting  localities."4  His  further 
conclusion  that  the  care  of  the  young  is  entrusted  to  the  female  alone 
is  not  supported  by  the  experience  of  Colonel  Feilden,  as  an  adult  bird 
he  secured,  which  was  tending  by  itself  three  downy  chicks,  proved 
on  dissection  to  be  a  male.5  Herr  Manniche,  however,  had  good 
reasons  for  his  assumption.  Small  parties  of  birds  detached  from  the 

1  A.  L.  V.  Manniche,  Terrestrial  Mammals  and  Birds  of  N.E.  Greenland,  p.  132. 

2  Ibis,  1877,  p.  407.  3  H.  Chichester  Hart,  Zoologist,  1880,  p.  205. 
4  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  134.  5  Ibis,  1877,  p.  407. 
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nesting  localities  were  observed  in  the  early  days  of  the  breeding 
season,  and  these  constantly  received  additions  to  their  number 
up  to  and  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  left  the  country.  The 
last  days  before  their  departure  these  birds  "  proved  unusually  shy,  and 
were  often  to  be  seen  tumbling  in  flocks  enormously  high  up  in  the 
air.  Birds  shot  out  of  such  a  flock  generally  proved  to  be  males, 
nearly  all  of  them  with  brooding  spots ;  this  also  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  males,  after  having  had  their  share  of  the  breeding  duties, 
leave  the  further  care  of  the  offspring  to  the  females."1  Adult 
females  were  observed  up  to  August  8th,  which,  by  their  behaviour, 
were  still  tending  their  young.  As  late  as  August  22nd  three 
immature  birds  were  secured.  These  were  able  to  fly,  but  two  of 
them  still  had  down  at  the  base  of  the  bill.2  The  probability  is  that 
the  males  help  in  tending  the  young  until  the  latter  are  partly  grown, 
and  then  leave  them  to  the  females. 

The  adults  have  been  observed  to  display  in  the  so-called  injury- 
feigning  device  when  their  young  were  endangered.3 

The  male  is  quarrelsome  with  birds  of  his  own  kin,  as  well  as 
others — even  skuas — which  appear  within  his  domain.  "Uttering 
a  short  cry,  he  will  fly  up  and  pursue  the  intruder  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  and  often  he  would  follow  it  so  far  away  that  I  could  not  see 
them  even  through  my  field-glass.  He  would  soon  return,  and  having 
— triumphantly  fluting — circled  around  several  times,  go  down  to 
his  mate." 4 

The  knot  appears  to  breed  on  sparsely  covered  stony  tablelands. 
The  nest  is  described  by  Mr.  Birulia  as  a  saucer-shaped  hollow  lined 
with  lichen.5  Its  extraordinary  shyness  and  wariness  may,  like  that  of 
the  curlew-sandpiper,  be  due  to  its  nesting  in  exposed  situations 
where  vegetation  is  too  scanty  to  provide  concealment. 

The  eggs  are  apparently  normally  four  or  sometimes  three  in 
number.  In  shape  they  are  somewhat  pyriform,  and  the  ground- 

1  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  13(5.  2  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

3  H.  Chichester  Hart,  Zoologist,  1880,  p.  205;  and  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

4  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  p.  133.  6  Dresser,  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  p.  703. 
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colour  varies  from  pale  greenish  to  greenish  ochreous  or  greyish.  The 
markings  consist  of  rather  fine  spots,  sometimes  a  few  irregular  blotches 
of  dark  red-brown  to  blackish  brown,  and  a  few  underhung  ashy  shell- 
marks.  Average  size  of  fourteen  eggs,  1*69  x  1*18  in.  [43  x  30  mm.].1 

Although  large  numbers  of  knots  remain  through  the  winter,  the 
largest  flocks  are  to  be  seen  in  late  autumn.  I  have  seldom  seen 
more  than  five  or  six  together  when  they  first  arrive  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  in  early  August,  nor  have  I  at  this  time  seen  adults.  They  are 
very  tame,  but,  harrassed  by  shore-shooters,  soon  become  more  wary. 
They  run  nimbly  about  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  often  wading  breast 
high  in  their  search  for  food.  Professor  Patten  has  observed  newly 
arrived  birds,  very  fatigued,  resting  on  one  leg  and  sleeping  in  bright 
sunshine,  with  their  bills  buried  in  their  soft  puffed  out  feathers. 
When  their  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  nearer  approach,  many 
hopped  away  on  one  leg  before  taking  flight.  They  circled  round 
a  few  times,  and  then  settled  on  the  same  spot  and  commenced  to 
feed  on  the  ooze.2  They  occasionally  gather  in  very  large  flocks  on 
the  rich  feeding-grounds  in  the  large  estuaries  on  the  east  coast. 
Such  a  flock,  described  by  Mr.  John  Cordeaux,  was  estimated  to 
consist  of  many  thousands  of  birds.  This  was  on  the  Humber  flats. 
They  were  massed  along  the  foreshore,  here  crowded  as  closely  as 
they  could  sit,  then  straggling  out  into  more  open  line,  and  then  again 
massed  together  by  thousands.  A  space  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
"  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  and  about  thirty  in  breadth,  was 
fairly  crowded  with  them."  One  part  or  other  of  this  great  gathering 
was  constantly  on  the  wing,  flying  over  the  heads  of  those  on  the  ground 
and  settling  again.  They  kept  up  a  continual  warbling ;  the  blended 
notes  of  so  many  birds  was  completely  unlike  the  usual  sharp  cry  of 
the  knot,  and  sounded  like  "the  twittering  of  a  flock  of  linnets." 
Shortly  before  sunset  the  flock  rose,  taking  a  course  directly  across 
the  Humber.  They  did  not  all  rise  together,  but  commencing  at  one 
extremity  gradually  took  flight.  "  When  all  were  on  the  wing  their 

1  P.  C.  R.  Jourdain,  in  litt.  »  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  310. 
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appearance  was  that  of  an  immense  dark  undulating  line  of  smoke 
from  the  funnel  of  a  steamboat." l 

Among  the  babel   of   indistinguishable   cries  of  the  flocks   of 

Waders  which  pass   over  East  Anglia   in    late    summer,   one   can 

generally  detect  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  knot.     In  most  years  these 

migrating  flocks  are  heard  passing  over  Cambridge  on  one  or  more 

August  nights.     The  earliest  date  on  which  I  have  heard  them  was 

August  18,  1911,  and  the  latest  was  September  2,  1910.     The  largest 

flight  was   on  August  26,  I   believe   in  1906,  but  am  not   sure    of 

the  year.     On  this  night  they  were  reported  at  Norwich,  Ipswich, 

and   other    towns.      At   Cambridge    the   first  whistling  was  heard 

about  9.30,  and  I  fell  asleep  listening  to  them  long  after  midnight. 

No  doubt  they  are  attracted  by  the  lights  of  the  town,  and  may  linger 

around,  giving  an  impression  of  larger  numbers  than  there  really  are. 

But  judging  by  the  cries,  they  appear  to  be  passing  steadily  over  and 

generally  in  a  line  from  the  north-east.     At  times  they  appear  to  be 

but  a  little  way  above  the  housetops.     For  a  few  minutes  only  odd 

notes  are  heard,  as  though  the  ranks  are  thin  and  scattered  ;    then 

gradually  the  music  swells  and  for  a  time  becomes  a  veritable  babel 

of  melodious  cries,  and  one  strains  one's  eyes,  peering  up  into  the 

darkness,  hoping  to  catch  a  glint  of  reflected  light  on  even  but  one 

white  underside,  but  in  vain.     No  doubt  they  are  much  higher  than 

is  indicated  by  their  cries,   which  carry  far  in  the  night.      I  have 

thought  that   I   have   detected  the    notes  of  turnstone,  sanderling, 

golden  and  grey-plovers,  but  certainly  the  hoarse  grunting  call  of  the 

knot. 

This  grunting  note  of  the  knot,  which  may  be  heard  in  autumn 
and  winter,  has  been  syllabled  by  Professor  Patten  as  "  knut"  or 
"knot."2  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  name. 

1  Zoologist,  18(56,  p.  75.  '  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  310. 
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SANDERLING 
[W.  FARREN] 

Separated  from  the  genus  Pelidna  by  reason  of  its  lacking  a  hind- 
toe,  yet  the  sanderling  differs  no  more  in  habit  from  the  species  in 
that  genus  than  they  do  from  each  other.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  shore-birds  that  visit  us  on  migration,  and  a  fair  number 
remain  with  us  throughout  the  winter,  joining  with  the  flocks  of 
dunlin  and  ringed-plovers.  In  its  feeding  habits  it  closely  resembles 
the  former  species. 

The  sanderling  is  one  of  the  first  species  to  appear  on  our  coasts 
on  the  autumn  passage.  Small  parties  of  adults,  and  with  them  a  few 
young  birds,  arrive  in  some  years  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  but 
it  is  not  seen  regularly,  or  in  large  numbers,  until  the  middle  of 
August,  migration  lasting  throughout  September,  when  the  immature 
birds  considerably  outnumber  the  adults.  The  bulk  of  the  latter  seem 
to  pass  direct  out  of  the  country  to  their  southern  wintering-places, 
as  most  of  the  birds  that  remain  with  us  in  winter  appear  to  be  birds 
of  the  year.  These  do  not  attain  the  delicate  light  grey  back  char- 
acteristic of  the  full  winter  plumage  until  after  midwinter.  Anything 
approaching  adult  winter  plumage  before  then  is  rare.  This  cannot 
be  mistaken  when  seen  ;  some  fully  adult  birds  are  so  light  in  colour 
as  to  appear  almost  white. 

At  the  end  of  April  small  parties  begin  to  arrive  on  the  South 
Kent  coast  on  the  return  passage.  Throughout  May  and  until  the 
first  week  in  June  there  is  a  constant  increase.  Dr.  N.  F.  Ticehurst 
has  noticed  that  although  sanderlings  associate  with  other  small 
Waders,  at  this  season  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  the  various 
species  to  keep  in  separate  flocks  than  in  autumn.1  The  Rev.  H.  A. 
Macpherson  stated  that  very  few  birds  in  the  large  flocks,  sometimes 

1  Ticehurst,  Birds  of  Kent,  p.  468. 
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numbering  several  thousands,  which  pass  along  the  north-west  coasts 
in  May  and  June,  have  assumed  the  full  breeding  plumage.  The 
majority  have  nearly  done  so,  but  many  show  very  little  signs  of 
change.1 

Although  a  very  common  species,  the  breeding  quarters  of  the 
sanderling  are  so  remote  that  until  recent  years  very  few  authenticated 
eggs  had  been  secured,  and  very  little  learned  of  the  nesting  habits 
of  the  bird.  On  the  Russian  Polar  expedition  to  the  Taimyr  Penin- 
sular in  1900  and  1901,  Dr.  H.  Walter— whose  death  unfortunately 
took  place  during  the  expedition — collected  eggs  of  this  species,  the 
knot,  and  the  curlew-sandpiper;  and  his  notes,  embodying  much 
interesting  information  relating  to  their  habits,  were  published  in  the 
Annuaire  da  Muse'e  Zool.  de  VAcad.  Imp.  des  Science*  de  St.  Petersburg. 
An  abbreviated  translation  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  was  printed  in  the 
Ibis  for  1904,  p.  228  et  seq.  Herr  A.  L.  Manniche,  on  the  Danish 
expedition  to  North-east  Greenland,  1906-1908,  was  equally  successful 
with  regard  to  the  sanderling,  and  included  a  very  full  account  of  its 
activities  in  the  breeding  season,  in  his  work 2  on  the  mammals  and 
birds  collected  and  observed  on  that  expedition.  The  following  is 
gathered  from  Herr  Manniche's  account  except  when  otherwise 
stated. 

The  sanderling  arrived  in  North-east  Greenland  in  company  with 
other  Waders,  and  large  flocks  of  snow-buntings,  on  June  2, 1907,  and 
May  28, 1908.3  At  first  the  birds  frequented  such  spots  on  the  marshes 
and  stony  places  as  were  free  from  snow,  but  as  the  snow  melted 
forming  small  ponds,  and  food  became  more  plentiful,  they  began  to 
show  signs  of  pairing.  Herr  Manniche  says  that  they  then  retired  in 
couples  to  the  dry  stony  plains,  occasionally  visiting  the  fresh-water 
ponds  and  lakes  to  bathe  and  feed.  They  were  not  observed  to  resort 
to  the  salt-water  shores. 

1  Macpherson,  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  390. 

2  A.  L.  V.  Manniche,  The  Terrestrial  Mammals  and  Birds  of  North-East  Greenland. 

3  In  1900  and  1901  they  arrived  in  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  on  May  28  and  June  10  respectively 
(Ibis,  1904,  p.  229). 
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Pairing  began  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  peculiar  pairing 
flight  of  the  male  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
especially  in  the  evening.  Uttering  what  Herr  Manniche  describes  as 
"  a  snarling  or  slight  neighing  sound,"  he  mounts  to  a  height  of  some 
two  metres  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  rapidly  vibrating  wings, 
to  continue  at  this  height  his  flight  for  a  short  distance,  most  frequently 
in  a  straight  line,  but  sometimes  in  small  circles. 

When  excited  he  frequently  sits  on  the  top  of  a  solitary  large 
stone,  his  dorsal  feathers  puffed  out,  his  tail  spread  and  his  wings  half 
let  down,  producing  his  curious  subdued  pairing  tones.  He,  however, 
soon  returns  to  the  female,  who  remains  mute,  and  approaches  her 
with  slow,  almost  creeping  movements.  After  the  act  of  pairing,  both 
birds  rush  away  in  rapid  flight,  to  return  soon  after  to  the  nesting-place. 
The  males  may  also  be  observed  in  pairing  flight  when  no  female  can 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  male  is  in  the  pairing  time  very  quarrelsome,  and  does  not 
permit  any  strange  bird  to  intrude  on  the  selected  domain.  He  seems 
to  be  most  aggressive  towards  birds  of  his  own  species.1 

This  description  of  the  courting  flight  of  the  male  agrees  with 
that  given  by  Dr.  Walter.  He  describes  the  note  as  harsh,  and 
renders  it  "  trr-trr-trr." 2 

When  they  settled  down  to  nesting,  the  birds,  according  to 
Manniche,  became  very  silent,  and  were  then  very  difficult  to  locate. 
The  nests  were  found,  mostly  on  small  patches  of  stone-covered  clayey 
ground  in  the  moors  and  marshes.  They  nested  also  on  the  tablelands, 
but  here  the  nests,  being  farther  apart,  were  difficult  to  find.  The 
stony  areas  were  sparsely  covered  with  scattered  patches  of  Arctic 
plants  such  as  Salix  ardlca,  Dryas  odoywtala,  and  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
and  the  sanderlings  adhered  strictly  to  these,  never  nesting  on  the 
moors  or  perfectly  bare  plains.3  As  a  rule  the  nests  were  on  the 

1  A.  L.  V.  Manniche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140,  141.  :  Ibis,  1904,  p.  230. 

3  A  preference  for  similar  localities  was  observed  by  Dr.  Walter  in  the  Taimyr  Peninsula, 
where  the  sanderlings  avoided  the  grass-covered  portions  of  the  tundra  chosen  by  other  Waders 
(Ibis,  1904,  p.  280). 
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edge  of  or  in  a  tuft  of  Dryas,  and  consisted  of  a  sparse  lining  of  the 
leaves  of  Salix  or  other  plants  in  a  shallow  depression.  The  first  eggs 
were  found  on  June  28th,  and  as  these  had  been  incubated  for  some 
days,  laying  probably  began  about  the  20th.  Eggs  were  found  as  late 
as  July  15th. 

The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  pyriform  in  shape,  and  placed  with 
converging  points.  In  appearance  they  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
miniature  curlews'  eggs,  being  generally  light  greenish  in  ground- 
colour, occasionally  with  an  ochreous  tinge,  with  fine  olive-brown 
spots  and  ashy  shellmarks,  and  sometimes  a  few  dark  blackish 
streaks  or  spots  at  the  big  end.  Average  size  of  eighteen  eggs, 
1-41  x  -98  in.  [35-8  x  24'9  mm.].1 

In  one  important  particular  Herr  Manniche  differs  from  other 
observers.  He  states  that  although  the  males  faithfully  accompanied 
the  females  whilst  laying  was  in  progress,  yet  as  soon  as  incubation 
commenced  they  gathered  in  small  parties — joining  with  the  flocks  of 
male  knots  and  turnstones — and  left  all  further  duties  to  the  females. 
He  found  no  sign  of  a  brooding  spot  on  the  males  he  examined,  and 
said  that  they  usually  left  the  country  some  days  before  the  middle  of 
July.  Unless  the  species  varies  in  this  respect  in  different  localities, 
Herr  Manniche  was  mistaken  in  this  conclusion,  as  Colonel  Feilden 
shot  a  male  from  the  nest  in  Grinnell  Land,2  and  of  four  birds  found 
incubating  by  Dr.  Walter  two  were  males.  Moreover,  on  July  the  16th 
and  29th,  when  he  collected  some  young  in  down,  the  male  was  tending 
them  and  showed  great  anxiety,  but  the  female  was  not  seen.3 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  female  to  save  her  nest  from  discovery,  as 
observed  by  Herr  Manniche,  correspond  very  closely  with  those  of 
many  other  Waders.  The  most  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  leave 
the  nest  secretly  at  an  early  sign  of  danger,  and  by  running  quietly 
away,  taking  advantage  of  hollows  in  the  ground  and  hiding  behind 
stones  and  plants,  get  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nest  before 
showing  herself.  She  may  then  fly  up,  and  settling  again  try  by 

'  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain,  in  litt.  J  Ibis,  1877,  p.  406.  3  Ibis,  1904,  p.  230. 
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taking  short  runs,  with  puffed  out  feathers  and  drooping  wings, 
to  divert  attention  to  herself.  The  birds  sat  closer  in  inclement 
weather  and  at  night.  As  is  also  the  case  with  some  other  Waders, 
especially  the  redshank  and  the  curlew — to  be  described  later — 
a  bird  that  usually  leaves  the  nest  early  and  secretly  may  on 
occasion  sit  so  close  as  almost  to  allow  itself  to  be  captured.  Herr 
Manniche  was  of  opinion  that  the  disposition  to  sit  close  was  more 
prevalent  when  incubation  was  far  advanced.  He  noticed  also 
that  when  a  sanderling  is  assured  that  her  nest  is  discovered  she 
becomes  "  almost  incredibly  fearless."  This  he  observed  while  photo- 
graphing the  nest  and  sitting  birds.  A  photograph  of  a  sanderling 
sitting  contentedly  on  her  nest,  and  taken  from  a  distance  of  "  one 
metre,"  without  concealment  of  any  kind,  bears  ample  testimony  to  its 
fearlessness. 

One  sanderling  which  Herr  Manniche  discovered  brooding  her 
eggs  on  3rd  July  1907  proved  more  than  usually  confiding.  For  half 
an  hour  she  remained  quietly  on  the  nest,  during  which  time  he  took 
several  photographs  of  her,  and  then  put  her  off  and  removed  the 
eggs,  which  had  been  incubated  about  ten  days.  The  bird  did  not  fly 
away,  but  returned  to  and  sat  in  the  empty  nest.  She  then  plucked 
up  the  lining  of  the  nest,  as  though  searching  for  her  eggs,  looked 
under  adjacent  plants  and  in  hollows  of  the  ground,  and  at  last  crept 
under  the  photographic  apparatus.  On  leaving  this  she  appeared 
to  have  abandoned  hope.  "With  a  short  cry  she  mounted  in 
the  air  and  disappeared  with  a  flight  swift  as  lightning  in  a  western 
direction.  For  an  hour  I  awaited  the  return  of  the  bird,  but  in 


vain."1 


Incubation  is  complete  in  "  23  to  24  times  24  hours." 2  The  egg- 
shells commence  to  burst  some  three  days  before  the  emergence  of 
the  young  ;  only  a  few  hours  elapse  between  the  hatching  of  the  first 
and  last,  when  the  egg-shells  are  removed  from  the  nest  by  the  old 
bird.  The  chicks  remain  in  the  nest  only  long  enough  to  enable  the 

1  A.  L.  V.  Manniche,  op.  tit.,  p.  146.  2  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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down  of  the  latest  born  to  dry.  They  are  then  conducted  by  the 
parent  to  places  of  greater  security,  and  where  food  is  more  plentiful. 
As  a  rule,  the  nest  is  no  great  distance  from  a  fresh-water  pond,  but 
some  broods  were  observed  to  be  led  a  distance  of  500  to  600  metres 
from  the  nest,  within  an  hour  of  quitting  it. 

The  old  birds  show  much  anxiety  in  the  care  of  their  young,  and, 
like  many  other  ground-nesting  birds,  seek  to  divert  attention  to  them- 
selves by  actions  that  have  the  appearance  of  feigning  helplessness. 
The  chicks  meanwhile  crouch  flat  and  remain  motionless,  their 
highly  protective  coloration  saving  them  from  discovery.  When  the 
parent  considers  the  danger  has  passed,  she  returns  to  her  crouching 
brood  and  utters  a  short  chirping  song,  upon  hearing  which  all  four 
young  ones  suddenly  get  up  and  begin  to  run  about. 

This  note  or  "  sanderling-song "  is  described  as  being  very 
similar  to  the  song  of  the  lesser-whitethroat,  and  was  only  heard  when 
the  parent  wished  to  signal  "all's  well"  to  her  brood.  On  one 
occasion  a  young  bird  on  being  held  for  a  short  time  began  to  chirp, 
whereupon  the  rest  of  the  brood,  evidently  mistaking  this  for  the 
mother's  signal,  rose,  and  uttering  a  "mouse-like  squeaking,  hastily 
rushed  away,  while  the  old  female,  as  if  paralysed,  lay  down  .  .  . 
squeaking  exactly  like  her  chicks." * 

The  young  birds  appeared  to  be  very  susceptible  to  cold ;  at 
night  and  in  severe  weather  they  were  closely  brooded  by  the  parent. 
They  grew  rapidly,  and  were  fully  grown  and  able  to  fly  when  Herr 
Manniche  estimated  that  they  were  12  to  14  days  old.  They  were 
then,  for  a  few  days,  still  tended  by  the  parent,  after  which  the 
adults,  male  and  female,  left  the  country.  The  young  ones  repaired 
to  the  salt-water  beaches  for  the  first  time,  and  formed  flocks.  The 
flocks  daily  increased  in  size  till  they  reached  their  maximum  about 
August  20th,  when  they  were  observed  to  number  in  some  instances 
as  many  as  three  hundred  birds.  They  left  the  country  in  1906 
in  the  early  days  of  September,  when  ice  had  formed  along  the 

1  Manniche,  op.  cit,,  p.  147. 
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shores  and  the  country  was  covered  with  snow.     In  1907  they  left  on 
August  30th. 

While  in  the  care  of  their  parents  young  sanderlings  appear  to 
suffer  very  little  from  natural  enemies ;  this  is  attributed  to  their 
protective  coloration  and  to  the  vigilance  of  their  parents.  Out  of 
some  fifty  broods  observed  all  were  reared,  a  proof  that  they  suffer  little 
from  the  bird-eating  mammals  of  the  country.  At  the  same  tune — as 
Herr  Manniche  admits — the  proof  is  "  not  quite  unassailable,"  as  the 
Polar  fox — which  frequently  visits  the  domain  of  the  Waders — would, 
once  on  the  track,  easily  blot  out  a  whole  brood.  Like  the  turnstone, 
the  sanderling  cannot  tolerate  Buffon's  skua  near  its  breeding-ground. 
In  fact,  all  the  Waders  seem  to  regard  this  handsome  skua  as  their 
worst  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  none  were  observed  to  act  on 
the  offensive  against  the  raven,  which  was  frequently  seen  about  their 
nesting-places.  When  the  young  sanderling  are  left  to  themselves, 
their  chief  enemy  is  the  gyr-falcon. 

When  on  our  shores  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  feeding-habits  of 
the  sanderling  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dunlin,  with  which  species, 
and  the  ringed-plover,  it  associates  freely.  I  have  not  seen  very  large 
flocks  on  the  east  coast,  ten  to  thirty  birds  being  about  the  usual 
number  in  autumn.  They  may  be  seen  feeding  at  low  tide  with  other 
small  Waders,  or  flying  rapidly  in  a  compact  bunch  low  down  along 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  describes  the  aerial  manoeuvres  of 
large  flocks  as  "neither  so  sharp  nor  so  angular"  as  those  of  the 
dunlin.  The  same  author  states  that  although  large  flocks  visit  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  species 
is  not  nearly  so  numerous  in  the  latter  season,  and  concludes  that  the 
bulk  of  the  birds  that  pass  that  way  in  the  spring  return  to  their  winter 
quarters  by  some  other  route.1 

Compared  with  its  congeners  the  sanderling  is  very  quiet,  seldom 
uttering  a  note  unless  alarmed,  except  a  quiet  chirping  when  feeding 

1  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  391. 
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in  company.  The  usual  note  is  short  and  sharp,  and  may  be  syllabled 
as  " wick,  wick"  or,  as  Professor  Patten  says,  " swink,  swink"  not  unlike 
a  subdued  alarm-note  of  the  chaffinch.1 


THE    RUFF 
[F.  C.  R.  JOURDAIN] 

There  is  little  doubt  that  at  one  time  the  ruff  was  widely 
distributed  over  the  marshy  districts  of  England.  At  the  present 
time,  in  spite  of  protection,  it  only  maintains  a  very  precarious  foot- 
hold as  a  summer  resident  in  Norfolk  :  at  Teesmouth  it  bred  from 
1901  to  1903,  and  possibly  a  pair  or  two  may  nest  in  Lancashire.2 
But  in  Montagu's  days  it  still  survived  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  where 
it  was  formerly  plentiful : 3  in  1865  A.  G.  More  quotes  Tristram  as 
stating  that  it  still  bred  in  Northumberland,  and  in  1859  John 
Hancock  took  a  nest  with  eggs  at  Prestwick  Car  in  that  county, 
while  Mr  Adainson  once  obtained  a  nest  from  the  Solway  district. 
In  Yorkshire  it  was  formerly  quite  plentiful  according  to  Mr.  H.  Reid 
of  Doncaster,  though  extinct  in  1865  ;  while  the  fens  and  marshes 
of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Suffolk  were  all 
inhabited  by  numbers,  and  Montagu  also  tells  us  that  it  was  at  one 
time  not  uncommon  near  Bridge  water  in  Somerset. 

The  steady  diminution  in  its  numbers  in  its  last  stronghold  in 
Norfolk  is  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney's  figures.  In  1858  he  estimated 
that  there  were  fourteen  nests  in  the  county ;  by  1868  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  five  ;  and  in  1878  he  knew  of  two  only.  A  few,  how- 
ever, still  return  to  their  ancient  haunts,  which  were  however  for  a  time 
deserted,  and  several  nests  have  been  recorded  within  the  last  few 
years,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  have  hatched  off  successfully. 

1  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  317. 

2  For  notes  on  former  breeding  in  Lancashire  see  Zoologist,  1884,  p.  446. 

3  A  nest  with  two  eggs  was  taken,  and  the  bird  shot,  in  Lincolnshire   as  late  as  1882, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  Cordeaux. 
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After  reading  Montagu's  account  of  the  way  in  which  in  his  days 
they  were  captured  for  the  table,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
only  a  scanty  remnant  of  our  breeding  stock  survives.  With  great 
difficulty  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  one  William  Burton,  a 
fowler  of  Fen-gate,  near  Spalding,  who  made  a  living  by  netting  the 
birds,  and  was  shown  into  a  room  where  there  were  about  seven 
dozen  ruffs  and  a  dozen  reeves,  which  were  being  fattened  for  the 
table.  On  one  occasion  he  tells  us  that  Towns,  the  feeder  at  Spalding, 
set  out  for  Ireland  with  twenty-seven  dozen  birds  from  Lincolnshire, 
confined  in  two  baskets,  which  were  carried  on  two  horses.  He 
reached  Dublin  with  the  loss  of  only  three  dozen,  and  after  leaving 
seven  dozen  at  Chatsworth  on  the  way,  delivered  the  remaining 
seventeen  dozen  alive  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland !  But  even 
this  number  is  trifling  when  compared  with  Leland's  statement  that 
at  the  great  banquet  at  Cawood  in  1466,  "  Of  the  fowles  called  Rees 
there  were  supplied  300  dozen  ! "  Pennant  also  speaks  of  six  dozen 
being  taken  in  one  morning,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  dozen  by  one 
fowler  in  a  season.  Unfortunately  the  breeding  habits  of  this  species 
rendered  their  capture  easy,  and  the  skilled  fowlers  could  with 
certainty  depend  on  netting  every  ruff  on  a  given  fen  at  the  time 
when  breeding  operations  should  have  been  at  their  height.  In  the 
autumn  the  hens  and  young  birds  from  other  districts  would  come  in 
on  their  way  south,  and  many  of  these,  attracted  by  decoys,  also  fell 
victims,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a  time  the  supply  failed, 
and  fattened  ruffs  ceased  to  form  a  stock  dish  on  the  menu  of  the 
epicure  in  England.  But  though  our  breeding  stock  is  on  the  verge 
of  extinction,  we  are  still  visited  in  August  and  September  by  flocks 
of  young  birds,  presumably  from  Scandinavia,  which  arrive  on  the 
Northumbrian  coast,  and  also  visit  the  Solway  marshes,  as  well  as 
sewage  farms  and  swamps  in  many  parts  of  England.  As  these  birds 
do  not  show  any  signs  of  the  wonderful  ruff  so  conspicuous  in  the 
adult  males  in  spring,  they  attract  little  attention,  and  frequently  pass 
unrecognised. 
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Apparently  a  few  birds  have  been  known  to  occur  in  the  British 
Isles  even  in  the  winter  months,  but  the  vast  majority  cross 
the  Mediterranean  into  Africa,  and  in  January  the  return  migra- 
tion across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  has  already  begun.  From 
this  time  onward  small  parties  of  ruffs  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  Southern  Spain,  and  the  passage  has  not  ceased  till  the 
end  of  May,  though  most  birds  cross  in  April.  Meantime  other 
migratory  parties  are  making  their  way  north  by  way  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Malta,  the  Italian  and  Balkan  Peninsulas,  etc.  Migration  is 
apparently  carried  on  by  night,  and,  according  to  Naumann,  the  first 
birds  to  arrive  are  the  young  of  the  preceding  year.  These  are 
followed  by  the  adult  males,  and  last  of  all  come  the  old  hens. 
Naumann's  dates  of  arrival  must  apparently  be  taken  to  refer  to 
birds  breeding  in  the  high  north,  for  he  speaks  of  the  first  comers 
reaching  their  breeding-grounds  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  old 
males  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  old  females  riot  before  mid- 
May.  Yet  in  Jylland,  still  farther  north,  I  have  seen  a  reeve 
incubating  on  May  12th,  and  in  Holland  full  clutches  may  be  found 
on  May  10th,  and  the  "  hills  "  are  occupied  by  the  middle  of  April. 

On  their  first  arrival  in  Southern  Europe  the  males  are  still  in 
winter  plumage,  and  lack  the  ornaments  from  which  they  take  their 
name.  They  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the  females  or 
reeves  by  their  superior  size.  From  observations  made  on  birds  in 
confinement,  it  appears  that  about  the  end  of  March  the  feathers  at 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  on  the  head  are  shed  rapidly,  and  are 
almost  at  once  replaced  by  the  new  ones,  which  ultimately  form 
the  ruff  and  occipital  tufts.  The  whole  process  lasts  about  five  weeks, 
but  in  the  young  birds  the  ruff  is  less  perfect  than  in  the  older  males. 
It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  in  a  wild  state  the  change  is 
effected  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  Some  birds  have  certainly 
attained  their  full  development  by  the  middle  of  April  in  Holland. 
Descriptions  alone  give  little  idea  of  the  enormous  range  of  colouring 
among  these  birds.  It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  to  come  across 
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a  "  hill "  of  from  eight  or  ten  to  twenty  ruffs,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike.  Naumann,  in  his  usual  painstaking  style,  describes  four  main 
classes  of  colouring,  and  proceeds  to  describe  minutely  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  different  types  of  plumage  under  these  heads.  Sharpe, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Birds,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  504,  distinguishes  fifteen  of 
the  more  important  types.  Without  going  into  these  details,  we 
may  state  that  the  colouring  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  same  bird 
year  after  year.  This  was  observed  long  ago  by  Montagu,  and  is 
proved  by  a  series  of  coloured  figures  by  Wolf  of  birds  kept  in 
confinement  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  neck-shield  is  generally 
white,  black,  orange-buff,  or  barred  with  varying  combinations  of  the 
above  colours,  while  the  occipital  tufts  in  some  cases  are  similar  in 
colour  to  the  shield,  and  in  others  contrast  strongly  with  it. 

Not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in  habits,  does  the  ruff  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  Waders.  In  some  respects  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  play  of  the  black  grouse  and  the  present 
species.  The  males  of  both  are  accustomed  to  meet  on  certain  well- 
known  spots  in  the  small  hours,  there  to  display  before  the  hens,  and 
also  to  fight  at  intervals  among  themselves.  We  owe  a  considerable 
debt  to  Mr.  E.  Selous,  who  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  these  meetings  by  his  lonely  and  uncomfortable  vigils  in  an 
observation-pit  not  far  from  a  "hill"  in  Holland.  The  full  account 
will  be  found  in  the  Zoologist,  1906,  pp.  285-294,  419-428,  and  1907, 
pp.  60-65,  161-182,  and  367-381.  It  is  too  long  for  any  but  the 
briefest  resume"  of  the  general  results,  but  should  be  read  carefully 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  compared  with  Seebohm's 
explanation  of  what  these  actions  ought  to  mean  according  to  his 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject.1 

Mr.  Selous'  observations  extended  from  April  14th  to  May  3rd, 
1906,  supplemented  by  notes  made  for  about  a  month  from  June  llth 
onward  in  the  previous  year.  The  "  hill "  under  notice  was  an  oblong 
patch  of  ground  strewn  with  bits  of  turf,  and  overgrown  with  short 

1  A  History  of  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  114. 
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grass,  about  ten  paces  by  six,  with  eleven  distinct  circular  depressions 
where  the  grass  was  worn  away,  each  about  two  feet  across,  and  two 
others  less  distinctly  marked.  It  had  evidently  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose for  several  seasons  in  succession,  and  the  bare  soil  was  stained 
with  excrement.  A  single  ruff  visited  the  hill  on  the  14th,  but  on  the 
15th  a  band  of  eight  males  flew  down  and  at  once  began  to  spar  on 
the  strand  not  far  off,  and  on  the  16th  the  hill  was  certainly  resorted 
to.  From  this  time  onward  it  was  regularly  occupied  as  long  as 
the  observations  continued. 

As  the  ruff  feeds  at  night  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  find  out  at 
what  time  the  "lek"  or  play  began,  for  even  at  3.30A.M.  on  April 
25th,  when  it  was  still  dark,  they  were  apparently  present,  and  about 
the  same  time  on  the  26th  eight  birds  flew  in,  so  that  this  probably 
represents  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  lek.  The 
hill  was,  however,  not  occupied  continuously  throughout  the  day. 
Frequently  all  the  birds  would  rise  together,  and  make  a  short  flight 
round — in  silence  as  usual,  for  of  all  the  Waders  the  ruff  seems  to  be 
the  most  silent,  hardly  ever  making  a  sound.  At  times,  too,  it  would 
seem  quite  deserted,  but  then  after  a  time  a  bird  or  two  would  drop 
in,  and  others  would  follow,  and  then  the  proceedings  would  begin. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  difference  in  the  plumage  of  the 
ruffs  rendered  it  easy  to  make  continuous  observations  on  individual 
birds,  but  with  the  reeves  things  were  altogether  different,  and  most 
of  them  were  indistinguishable,  though  occasionally  some  peculiarity 
rendered  one  bird  recognisable  with  difficulty. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  fully  developed  males  had  their 
own  definite  places  on  the  hill,  and  the  only  real  fighting  seems  to 
arise  from  a  newcomer  pitching  on  a  spot  already  appropriated. 
There  is  an  instant  rush,  and  a  fight  ensues,  during  which  pecking  or 
biting,  kicking,  and  striking  with  the  wings  takes  place,  both  birds 
leaping  like  gamecocks,  as  though  to  come  down  on  their  opponent. 
Frequently  a  general  commotion  ensues,  and  light  sparring  is  indulged 
in  all  round,  but  in  spite  of  the  reputation  for  quarrelsomeness  which 


. 
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this  species  possesses,  only  one  or  two  serious  fights  seem  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Selous'  observations. 
Most  of  the  apparent  quarrels  and  fights  subside  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  arisen,  and  gradually  it  becomes  evident  that  the  "hill" 
is  not  really  so  much  the  duelling-ground,  where  the  males  dispute 
for  pride  of  place,  as  the  pairing-ground,  where  the  reeves  make 
choice  among  their  many  suitors,  and  the  marriage  rite  is  performed. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  reeve  the  ruffs  all  adopt  a  prostrate  attitude, 
their  bodies  pressed  against  the  ground,  the  more  eager  occasionally 
running  a  few  steps  nearer  so  as  to  press  against  her,  and  then 
sinking  again  to  the  ground.  Meantime  the  reeve,  apparently  un- 
conscious, is  quietly  making  her  choice,  and  presently  signifies  it 
by  approaching  some  suppliant,  and  standing  by  his  side  gently 
nibbles  the  feathers  at  the  back  of  his  head.  This  is  generally  the 
prelude  to  the  nuptial  rite,  which  is  acquiesced  in  and  not  interfered 
with  by  the  other  males  present.  One  very  remarkable  fact  observed 
by  Mr.  Selous  was  the  extraordinary  degree  of  preference  shown  by 
the  reeves  for  two  particularly  handsome  ruffs,  one  a  bird  with  a 
full  brown  ruff  and  the  other  with  a  blue-black  one.  All  attempts 
to  force  the  compliance  of  the  reeve  seemed  to  be  fruitless,  and 
were  rarely  indulged  in.  Out  of  some  twenty-two  ruffs  which  could 
be  distinguished,  not  more  than  about  six  or  perhaps  eight  at 
the  outside  were  seen  to  pair  up  to  May  2nd,  though  in  fairness  it 
must  be  added  that  other  hills  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  ruffs  in  question  had  definite  stations 
at  these.  As  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  reeves  outnumber 
the  ruffs,  and  that  the  abnormal  habits  of  the  males  are  due  to 
the  disproportionate  numbers  of  the  sexes,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  greatest  number  of  reeves  observed  on  this  hill 
was  fourteen. 

It  has,  of  course,  long  been  known  that  the  ruff  was  polygamous, 
but  Mr.  Selous'  notes  make  it  tolerably  evident  that  the  reeve  does 
not  confine  her  favours  to  one  individual,  but  probably  visits  two  or 

VOL.  in.  3  s 
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more  selected  birds  in  turn.  Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  large 
amount  of  unisexual  pairing  which  takes  place,  principally  among  the 
ruffs,  but  also  to  some  extent  among  the  reeves  as  well. 

As  the  ruffs  continue  to  haunt  the  hills  during  the  time  of  in- 
cubation, and  even  when  the  young  are  being  reared,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  take  little  if  any  part  in  either  incubation  or  rearing  of  the 
young.  The  nests  are  never  to  be  found  close  to  a  hill,  but  always 
some  little  distance  away  from  it — not  less  than  a  hundred  paces 
according  to  Naumann.  They  are  well  hidden  in  the  thick  grass,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  reeve  sits  close  and  flies  direct  from 
the  eggs,  would  rarely  be  found.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin  has  been 
successful  in  rearing  the  young  in  captivity,  and  noticed  that  they  left 
the  nest  immediately  after  being  hatched.  They  could  then  be  seen 
by  patient  watching,  especially  in  the  evenings,  "  climbing  about  the 
tussocks  and  bunches  of  grass,  often  several  inches  off  the  ground, 
picking  off  flies  and  minute  insects,  while  the  parent  kept  guard, 
driving  off  any  other  bird  that  came  too  near,  including  the  ruff,  who 
met  with  no  more  consideration  than  the  others,"  as  indeed  might 
have  been  expected.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case 
the  young  lived  entirely  on  what  they  managed  to  pick  up  for  them- 
selves, and  received  no  help  from  the  reeve.  They  were  hatched  on 
June  25th  and  could  fly  on  July  15th,  after  which  time  they  ceased  to 
squat  in  the  grass  and  began  to  run  away  when  disturbed,  taking  no 
pains  to  hide  themselves.1 

Few  birds  are  more  silent  than  this  species.  Until  the  young  are 
hatched  one  may  see  these  birds  daily,  and  watch  them  for  hours  with- 
out hearing  a  single  note  from  them.  Naumann  states  that  at  night, 
at  migration  time,  they  utter  a  note  which  he  writes  as  "kack,  kack,  kick, 
kack  " ;  and  the  late  H.  A.  Macpherson,  a  very  careful  observer,  speaks 
of  its  "  loud  shrill  whistle  "  as  heard  in  the  Sol  way  marshes,  and  says 
it  may  occasionally  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  only 
note  I  have  ever  heard  is  the  low  quacking  or  guttural  note  which  the 

1  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Avicultural  Magazine,  vol.  i.  (New  Series)  p.  400. 
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reeve  utters  as  she  flies  uneasily  round  when  disturbed  with  her 
young  brood. 

In  June  the  male  begins  to  shed  his  nuptial  plumes,  and  about  a 
month  later  has  lost  his  ruff  altogether.  No  doubt  this  is  a  great 
advantage  to  him  on  migration,  as  even  when  depressed  it  is  obviously 
a  hindrance  to  him  in  flight.  The  adult  males  leave  their  breeding- 
grounds  in  Central  Europe  during  July  and  early  August,  to  be 
followed  by  flocks  of  females  and  birds  of  the  year  in  September. 
Birds  from  the  high  north  also  arrive  about  this  time  all  making 
their  way  southward  to  their  winter  quarters  in  Africa. 


COMMON  SANDPIPER 
[W.  FARREN] 

The  various  species  of  sandpipers  which  are  included  in  the  genus 
Totanus  have  a  family  similarity  in  general  habit,  but  differ  so  decid- 
edly in  certain  respects  that  it  is  more  convenient  in  describing  their 
habits  to  divide  them  into  three  groups.  The  redshank  and  green- 
shank,  and  the  wood  and  green-sandpipers,  form  convenient  groups 
for  comparison,  while  the  common-sandpiper,  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  has  certain  ways  peculiar  to  itself,  distinct  at  least 
from  any  other  British  species. 

In  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  stints  and  sandpipers  already 
described,  the  species  of  this  genus  undergo  but  little  or  no  seasonal 
change  of  plumage,  and  the  plumage  of  young  birds  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  adults. 

The  common-sandpiper  is  a  summer  migrant  to  this  country, 
arriving  as  a  rule  on  the  western  half  of  the  south  coast,  but 
occasionally  there  are  signs  of  a  small  immigration  by  a  more 
easterly  route.1  In  1910  immigration  appeared  to  be  spread  all 
along  the  south  coast.2  It  is  very  regular  in  the  date  of  Its  arrival, 

1  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Report,  1910,  xxvi.  p.  161.  *  Ibid.,  1911,  xxviii.  p.  151 
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commencing  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  and  migra- 
tion may  continue  up  to  the  end  of  May  or  even  later.  The 
late  arrivals  are  probably — but  not  necessarily — birds  of  passage  to 
more  northern  nesting-places,  possibly  in  Scandinavia,  where  they 
reach  their  most  northern  limit ;  in  fact  nowhere  else  are  they  known 
to  breed  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the 
common-sandpiper  is  a  gregarious  migrant.  At  any  rate  the  flocks 
are  not  large,  and  they  appear  to  break  up  directly  they  arrive,  the 
birds  repairing  singly  or  in  pairs  to  their  nesting-places.  These 
extend  from  the  extreme  south,  or  rather  south-west — for  the  south- 
eastern counties  are  not  suitable — to  the  most  northern  of  the  British 
Isles.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  the  shingle  beaches  and  islands  of 
mountain  and  hill  streams,  whether  good-sized  rivers  or  tiny  burns ; 
also  the  shores  of  lakes  and  Highland  lochs. 

Pairing  takes  place  almost  as  soon  as  the  birds  arrive  in  their 
nesting-places ;  so  soon,  in  fact,  as  to  suggest  that  they  pair  for  life, 
and  either  arrive  in  pairs  or  join  each  other  at  the  old  haunts.  The 
usual  call-note  is  thin  and  shrill  but  not  unmusical.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  as  "wheet,  wheet,  wheet,"1  "weet-wince" 2  "  whee-whee-wheet" 3 
or  "di,  di,  di" 4  The  alarm-note,  when  the  young  are  in  danger,  has  been 
described  as  a  long-drawn  "  twee-twee,"  followed  by  several  short  notes 
repeated  rapidly,  " tu  tu  twee  tu,  tu tu  twee  tu" 5  Naumann  describes  the 
ordinary  note  used  by  both  sexes,  and  by  the  young  as  soon  as  they  are 
fledged,  as  "hididi,  hididi"  and  the  courting-song  of  the  male,  which  he 
says  is  uttered  only  on  the  wing  during  a  zigzag  flight — never  when 
sitting — as  "  titihidi,  titihidi.'" 6  This  song  is  described  by  Dresser  as  the 
three  syllables  of  the  call-note  "  di  di  di "  somewhat  modulated,7  and  Mr. 
Owen  R.  Owen,  who  has  spent  many  years  among  sandpipers  in  Radnor- 
shire, gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  truer  rendering  of  the  same  notes  as 

1  Howard  Saunders,  Manual  of  British  Birds,  p.  604. 

2  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  118.  3  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  329. 
4  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  132. 

6  Seton  P.  Gordon,  Birds  of  Loch  and  Mountain,  p.  91.  °  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  8. 

7  Dresser,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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"twee-te  tee-tee  twee-te  tee-tee"  (in  litt.).  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  in  words  of  the  sound  of  this  delicate 
trilling  song.  It  is  freely  uttered  as  the  bird  ascends  in  a  soaring 
flight  to  a  moderate  height,  and  descends  on  quivering  wings.  Of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  courting-display  on  the  ground  no  records 
appear  to  exist.  Birds  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  running  along  a 
bank — just  as  redshanks  are  fond  of  doing — with  drooping  wings  and 
erected  back  feathers.  These  are  probably  males  excited  by  the 
presence  of  their  mates,  but  I  have  no  definite  proof. 

On  arrival  at  their  breeding-places,  the  birds  lose  very  little  time 
before  commencing  operations,  as  nests  with  eggs  are  frequently  found 
in  the  first  week  of  May,  within  three  weeks  of  the  earliest  arrivals  in 
the  country.  The  nest  itself  is  as  a  rule  flimsy,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  most  Waders,  consists  of  a  little  dry  grass  in  a  hollow  scraped  in  the 
ground.  The  sandpiper  generally  adds  a  few  dead  leaves,  and  in 
some  situations  builds  a  nest  altogether  of  a  more  substantial  kind. 
Naumann  described  the  nest  as  better  constructed  than  that  of  most 
Waders,  and  almost  as  perfect  as  the  nest  of  the  skylark ;  but  Dresser, 
who  quotes  the  above,  says  that  he  has  seen  only  very  poor  nests.1 
As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  the  nests  are  in  the  near  vicinity  of  water, 
amongst  the  mixed  herbage  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  on  river  islands, 
and  the  broad  beaches  in  the  bend  of  a  stream.  They  are  generally 
under  the  shelter  of  plants,  especially  dock  and  butter-bur.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  no  concealment  at  all,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  a  depres- 
sion on  the  bare  shingle.  Less  frequently  nests  may  be  found  a  short 
distance  from  water,  in  fields  or  on  railway  embankments,  where  they 
are  generally  concealed  under  bramble  sprays.  Nests  have  often  been 
found  in  gardens.  Hatching  was  carried  out  successfully  in  a  nest  under 
a  raspberry  bush,  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  fifty  yards  from 
a  river.2  For  five  successive  years  a  pair  of  birds  had  their  nest  hi 
a  strawberry  bed  in  a  garden  in  Scotland.3  Mr.  Gray  states  that  nests 

1  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  133.  *  Field,  1891,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  2M. 

3  Field,  1890,  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  852. 
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are  occasionally  found  in  gardens  and  orchards  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  near  Lanark,  under  bushes,  in  flower-pots,  and  among  growing 
plants.  He  adds  that  one  year  the  birds  that  frequented  the  river- 
side, having  had  their  first  nests  destroyed  by  flood,  withdrew  from  the 
river  to  some  turnip  fields  a  short  distance  off,  where  they  made  fresh 
nests.1  A  similar  instance  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Williams  as  occurring 
in  Herefordshire.  The  sandpipers,  whose  nests  were  as  usual  under 
dock-leaves  on  the  gravel  beach  of  the  river,  were  twice  flooded  out 
in  1886.  In  1887  they  deserted  the  river  for  some  adjacent  grass 
fields,  where  most  of  them  made  their  nests  under  bushes.  One  nest 
was  found  in  the  head  of  a  pollard  willow.  Although  the  river  was 
normal  in  this  year  and  again  in  1888,  the  sandpipers  continued  to 
nest  in  the  fields  until  1889,  when  they  all  returned  to  the  old  river- 
side sites.2  Although  not  exactly  gregarious,  yet  in  favoured  localities, 
where  the  nesting-grounds  follow  the  line  of  a  stream,  a  pair  of  birds 
may  be  found  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  They  may  be  seen 
constantly  crossing  the  water  in  low  flight,  often  making  rings  on  the 
surface  with  the  tips  of  their  arched  wings.  Just  before  they  alight 
they  raise  their  wings  high  up  above  their  backs,  leisurely  closing  them 
as  they  feel  the  ground.  The  whistling  notes  hardly  cease  as  the  birds 
call  to  each  other,  or  sound  an  alarm  on  taking  flight  to  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  They  are  seldom  still  or  silent.  As  they  walk 
or  run  nimbly  about  on  the  sand  or  mud  by  the  river's  edge,  they 
constantly  flirt  their  rather  long  tails,  and  work  their  heads  up  and 
down  in  a  peculiar  jerky  manner.  The  latter  action  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  not  exactly  a  bob,  but  is  produced  by  a 
sudden  elongation  and  an  equally  sudden  contraction  of  the  neck. 
The  result  is  full  of  quaint  grace  and  charm.  Often  one  will  rest  on 
a  large  stone  in  the  shallow  water,  frequently  flirting  its  head  and  tail. 
The  common-sandpiper  takes  very  freely  to  the  water,  wading  in  the 
shallows,  and  on  occasion  swimming  and  diving  with  dexterity.  An 
instance  of  one  taking  to  water  to  escape  a  hawk  is  quoted  from  the 

1  Gray,  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  297.  2  Zoologist,  1896,  pp.  372,  373. 
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Zoologist  in  the  Fauna  of  Lakeland.  Mr.  James  Cooper  was  fishing 
in  the  Petteril,  near  Carlisle,  and  noticed  a  sandpiper  standing  on  a 
bed  of  gravel  near  the  brink  of  the  river.  He  says,  "  As  I  approached, 
it  flew  across  to  the  opposite  side  and  sat  down  on  a  stump  of  the 
weiring  made  to  defend  the  bank  of  the  pool,  which  is  deep,  and  the 
stream  rapid.  It  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  minute  when  a 
sparrow-hawk  swept  over  a  high  hedge  close  by ;  observing  this,  the 
sandpiper  dropped  off  the  stump  into  the  pool  like  a  piece  of  lead, 
and  the  hawk  went  on ;  the  bird  then  came  cautiously  out  on  to  the 
gravel  bed  it  had  left  on  perceiving  the  hawk."1 

Considering  that  the  sandpiper  is  a  common  and  well-known 
bird,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  duration  of  the  incubation 
period  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  except  in  the  incubator. 
Naumann  states  that  it  is  14  days,  and  that  incubation  is  carried 
out  by  the  female.2  In  both  particulars  this  is  surprising  for  a 
Wader.  Mr.  Owen  tells  me  (in  litt.)  that  he  believes  both  birds  share 
in  incubation,  the  female  doing  the  greater  part,  and  that  it  lasts 
nearly  three  weeks,  a  statement  borne  out  by  Mr.  W.  Evans's  experi- 
ments, who  found  that  two  eggs  hatched  in  an  incubator  on  the  22nd 
day.  A  correspondent  of  the  Field  noticed  that  the  bird  when 
sitting  utters  a  peculiar  low  note  resembling  that  of  the  stockdove 
much  subdued.3  Although  not  a  very  shy  bird,  the  sandpiper  is  wary 
enough  when  sitting,  and  as  a  rule  leaves  the  nest  stealthily  and  runs 
a  short  distance  before  taking  wing.  This  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  if  the  nest  is  unconcealed.  If  under  cover,  the  bird  will  often 
sit  tight  and  allow  a  very  near  approach.  If  then  discovered  and  put 
off  the  nest  suddenly,  she  is  nearly  sure  to  display  her  anxiety 
by  fluttering  along  the  ground  with  trailing  wings  and  puffed  out 
feathers.  The  sandpiper  is  much  given  to  this  habit,  especially  when 
the  young  are  hatched. 

Although  able  to  run,  the  young  do  not  leave  the  nest  directly 

1  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  393.  *  Naumann,  Vbgel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  11. 

3  Field,  1894,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  970. 
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they  are  hatched  unless  disturbed.  They  remain  in  the  nest  as  long 
as  two  or  three  days,  and  probably  sometimes  return  to  it,  for  Mr. 
Owen  informs  me  (in  litt.)  that  he  recently  flushed  a  bird  from  its  nest 
in  which  were  four  young  birds  which  "  were  certainly  six  days  old, 
and  quite  nicely  fledged." 

The  downy  covering  of  the  young  birds,  like  that  of  most  other 
Waders,  is  of  such  a  colour  and  pattern  as  to  make  them  practically 
invisible  when  crouching  on  the  ground  or  among  the  herbage. 
When  threatened  with  danger  they  scatter  and  crouch  at  an  alarm- 
note  from  the  parents,  and  remain  quite  still  until  the  enemy  has 
passed  of  its  own  accord,  or  been  lured  away  by  the  wiles  of  the  old 
birds. 

The  sandpiper,  especially  when  nesting  in  a  wood,  frequently 
perches  on  the  branches  of  bushes  and  trees,  but  somewhat  less  so 
than  some  of  its  relatives,  to  be  described  later.  One — a  male — was 
observed  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  close  to 
its  nesting-place.  On  one  occasion,  while  perched  on  a  branch,  it 
uttered  its  love-song  for  exactly  eight  minutes.  The  female  was  seen 
on  the  branch  of  a  partly  submerged  tree  preening  her  feathers.1 

When  the  young  can  fly  the  breeding-places  are  abandoned. 
This  generally  takes  place  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the  birds  are 
seldom  seen  about  the  rivers  where  they  nest  after  the  middle  of 
August.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  says  the  migration  to  the  coast 
takes  place  at  night:  "On  July  28,  1888,  at  11.30  P.M.,  wind  E.  to 
N.E.,  and  much  rain,  I  clearly  distinguished  the  voices  of  the  curlew 
and  sandpiper  among  other  species  passing  over  Carlisle.  The  same 
was  observed  on  the  21st  of  July  1888,  and  on  a  good  many  other 
occasions." 2 

For  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  seen  frequenting  estuaries  and  the 
muddy  banks  of  rivers.  They  prefer  fen  drains  and  the  creeks  in 
salt-marshes  to  the  open  shore,  and  it  is  far  more  usual  to  put  up 

1  Macpherson  and  Duckworth,  Birds  of  Cumberland,  p.  155. 
*  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  393. 
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single  birds  or  pairs  in  such  places  than  to  see  anything  approaching 
a  flock.  At  the  same  time,  family  parties  may  be  seen  frequently 
enough  on  the  marshes  and  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  nearest  to 
their  breeding  range.  They  stay  on  to  the  end  of  September,  and 
some  linger  into  October,  when  they  depart  for  their  winter  quarters. 
Individual  birds  have  been  seen  in  the  winter  months,  but  this  is  veiy 
unusual. 


THE   GREEN   AND   WOOD-SANDPIPERS 

[W.  FARREN] 

These  two  species  are  longer  in  the  leg  than  the  subject  of  the 
last  chapter,  and — especially  the  wood-sandpiper — are  more  speckled 
or  barred  with  lighter  colour  on  the  upper  parts.  Of  the  two  the  wood- 
sandpiper  is  the  slimmer,  and  has  longer  legs  than  the  green  species. 
Although,  when  well  known,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
them  either  together  or  apart,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  while  the 
axillary  plumes  of  the  wood-sandpiper  are  white  with  a  brownish 
tinge,  those  of  the  green  are  dusky-black  with  thin  white  angular 
transverse  bars.  The  latter  species  is  also  much  greener  on  the  back 
than  its  congener,  and  at  all  ages  and  seasons  the  light  markings  on 
the  back  are  finer.  Immature  wood-sandpipers — and  these  form  the 
majority  of  the  birds  of  this  species  in  this  country — have  fairly,  large 
greyish  spots  on  the  back.  From  all  their  British  congeners  ttey  may 
be  generally  distinguished  by  their  dark  colour  and  white  tail:cove'rtS:' 
A  dark  Wader  that  gets  up  from  a  dyke-side  in  August  or  September, 
and  shows  a  flash  of  white  over  its  tail  as  with  snipe-like  action  it  flies 
rapidly  away,  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  green-sandpiper.  It  may  of  course 
be  the  wood-sandpiper,  but  the  odds  are  against  it,  as  the  green  is 
much  the  commoner  of  the  two. 

Both  species  are,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  chiefly  birds 
of  passage  to  and  from  their  breeding  quarters  in  Northern  Europe. 

VOL.  in.  3  T 
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A  fair  number  of  the  green  remain  with  us  throughout  the  winter, 
and  it  has  been  occasionally  recorded  in  the  summer  months. 
Normally  it  is  absent  for  less  than  two  months,  as  the  spring  migration 
continues  into  June  and  the  return  commences  in  the  middle  of  July. 
The  wood-sandpiper — a  far  rarer  bird — is  met  with  only  on  passage, 
and  chiefly  in  autumn.  It  has,  however,  been  known  to  nest  in  this 
country  on  at  least  one  occasion,  as  the  late  John  Hancock  took  a 
nest  of  eggs  and  shot  the  male  bird  on  June  3,  1853,  on  Prestwick 
Car,  Northumberland.1  The  undoubted  authenticity  of  this  record 
adds  weight  to  one  or  two  others  which  are  based  on  less  certain 
grounds. 

Both  species  are  far  more  partial  to  inland,  and  salt-marshes, 
dyke  and  river  sides  than  to  the  coast ;  in  fact,  they  are  seldom  found 
on  the  open  shore.  They  are  probably  the  earliest  of  all  our  Waders 
in  their  return  from  their  breeding  quarters,  the  middle  of  July  being 
the  usual  time  for  their  first  appearance.  Migration  continues  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  September ;  after  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  green  that  pass  the  winter 
with  us,  they  are  seldom  seen.  The  part  of  our  islands  most  favoured 
is  the  eastern  half  of  England,  but  the  green  occurs  not  uncommonly 
on  the  east  of  Scotland,  also  in  the  Solway  district,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Ireland.  The  wood-sandpiper  is  more  limited  to  the  eastern  counties, 
where,  although  regular  in  its  occurrence  on  the  autumn  passage,  it  is 
not  ^numerous.  It  is  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  west  of 
England.  Dr.  Ticehurst  describes  it  as  regular  in  autumn  in  the 
South  Kent  marshes,  but  generally  in  small  numbers.  As  a  rule  not 
more  than  three  or  four  are  seen  together;  formerly  it  appears  to 
have  been  more  plentiful,  as  old  records  exist  referring  to  large  flocks. 
On  July  26,  1867,  a  flock  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  birds  was  seen. 
In  the  spring  it  is  only  a  straggler,  Dr.  Ticehurst  knowing  of  only 
three  records.2  No  doubt  the  chief  spring  migration  route  of  the 

1  Hancock,  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  p.  121. 

2  Ticehurst,  Birds  of  Kent,  pp.  474-5. 
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wood-sandpiper  lies  east  of  the  British  Isles.  It  occurs  as  a  straggler 
in  the  eastern  counties  in  April  and  May,  and  has  been  noticed  as 
early  as  April  15th  in  Cornwall.1 

The  green-sandpiper,  although  visiting  us  in  fair  numbers  in 
autumn,  is  seldom  seen  in  parties  of  more  than  three  or  four  birds. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  are  immature.  Those  that  remain  through- 
out the  winter  appear  to  commence  the  spring  migration  very  early, 
as  in  the  South  Kent  marshes  the  numbers  decrease  considerably  in 
February,  and  in  March  all  appear  to  have  gone.2 

The  green-sandpiper  is  not  by  any  means  general  on  the  spring 
passage.  In  the  south-eastern  counties  it  is  certainly  a  bird  of 
double  passage,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  winter  visitor.  Mr  F. 
Boyes  states  that  in  Yorkshire  it  is  a  bird  of  autumn  passage  and 
a  winter  visitor,  and  that  the  birds  seen  in  spring  are  those  that 
have  remained  through  the  winter.3  Mr.  Caton  Haigh  says  it  is  the 
same  in  Lincolnshire,  that  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  autumn 
passage,  and  that  considerable  numbers  stay  through  the  winter, 
especially  in  severe  winters.  He  has  not  noticed  a  spring  passage, 
but  the  winter  visitors  gradually  leave  in  March  and  April.*  This 
corresponds  with  the  date  given  by  Dr.  Ticehurst  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  winter  visitors  in  Kent.  The  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  line  of  the  spring  passage  from  abroad  is  across  the  south- 
eastern counties,  leaving  the  country  in  North  Norfolk.  Another  line 
may  be  taken  by  the  birds  that  enter  by  the  extreme  south-west,  viz. 
up  through  the  western  counties,  as  there  is  said  to  be  a  double 
passage  in  Breconshire  ; 5  it  has  also  been  recorded  in  April  in  Shrop- 
shire ; 6  and  in  March  to  the  end  of  April  in  Somersetshire,7  but  in 
these  last  the  numbers  seen  were  too  small  to  indicate  a  regular  line 
of  migration.  The  spring  passage  from  abroad  commences  about  the 

1  Howard  Saunders,  Manual  of  British  Birds,  p.  617. 

*  Ticehurst,  op.  tit.,  pp.  475-6. 

J  Field,  1900,  vol.  xcv.  p.  32.  «  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

5  Ibid.,  1897,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  1015.  «  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Report,  October  1910,  p.  188 

'  Ibid.,  1911,  p.  177. 
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middle  of  April  and  continues  in  a  straggling  manner  to  the  first  week 
of  June.  The  fact  that  the  breeding  season  in  Northern  Europe 
commences  in  the  end  of  April  strengthens  the  view  that  the  birds 
that  spend  the  winter  in  England  migrate  north  before  the  spring 
passage  from  abroad  commences. 

In  its  nesting  habits  the  green-sandpiper  differs  entirely  from 
almost  all  other  Waders,  in  that  instead  of  nesting  on  the  ground  it 
chooses  the  old  nests  of  various  species  of  bush  and  tree-building 
birds  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs.1  The  nests  generally  used  are  those  of 
various  species  of  the  Thrush  family,  viz.  song-thrush,  fieldfare, 
mistle-thrush,  and  blackbird.  Other  species  whose  nests  have  been 
utilised  are  jay,  crow,  magpie,  wood-pigeon,  and  redbacked-shrike. 
Its  eggs  have  also  been  found  on  a  squirrel's  drey,  and  on  accumula- 
tions of  moss,  lichen,  dead  leaves,  and  pine  needles  in  the  forks  of 
trees,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  nest  being  built  by  the  birds.  Hintz, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Hawkins,  quoted  by  Dresser,  stated  that 
he  had  found  the  eggs  of  the  green-sandpiper  on  the  ground,  and  on 
the  tops  of  tree-stumps,  and  once  in  the  hollow  of  an  aspen  tree  where 
starlings  had  bred.2  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  nests  chosen  are 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  but  eggs  have  been  found 
in  nests  at  varying  heights  up  to  35  feet.  The  nests  are  not  in  every 
case  those  built  in  the  previous  year.  Thrushes'  nests,  which  had 
recently  contained  eggs  of  the  original  tenants,  have  been  found 
occupied  by  the  green-sandpiper,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  species  ever  molests  the  rightful  owner  of  a  nest  or  turns  out 
its  eggs.  The  same  nest  has  been  known  to  be  used  two  years  in 
succession.3  The  green-sandpiper  does  not  appear  to  add  lining  or 
any  nesting  material  to  the  nests  it  uses,  but  accepts  them  as  turned 
out  by  the  builders.  Hintz  states  that  when  the  young  are  hatched 
they  jump  down  to  the  ground.4 

1  The  solitary  sandpiper  and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  wood-sandpiper  (of  which  more  later) 
do  the  same. 

Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  140.  z  Ibid.  .*  Ibid, 
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Previous  to  1897  the  wood-sandpiper  had  been  known  to  nest 
only  on  the  ground,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  found  the 
species  breeding  in  old  nests  of  the  fieldfare,  in  marshes  by  the 
Yenisei  river.  Out  of  five  nests  found  only  one  was  on  the  ground. 
The  incubating  birds  were  shot — one  whilst  on  the  nest — so  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  These  birds  proved  on 
dissection  to  be  males.1  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  as  to  the 
incubating  sex  of  the  green-sandpiper ;  but  the  presence  of  brooding- 
spots  on  both  sexes  of  the  wood-sandpiper  (cf.  the  "  Classified  Notes  "), 
together  with  the  above,  and  other  similar  evidence,  goes  to  show  that 
the  male  of  this  species,  at  any  rate,  bears  a  full  share  in  the  duties  of 
incubation. 

According  to  Dresser  the  wood-sandpiper  in  Northern  Europe 
breeds  in  large  open  marshes  where  there  are  no  trees  or  bushes,  and 
where  the  soil  is  covered  with  grass  and  low  aquatic  herbage,  but  not 
rank  sedges  and  rushes.  The  nest,  a  shallow  depression  lined  with 
dry  grass  and  leaves,  is  usually  placed  on  a  small  mound  a  little 
higher  than  the  surrounding  bog,  which  is  often  so  wet  and  quaking 
as  to  form  very  insecure  footing.  On  this  account  the  nests  are 
frequently  very  difficult  of  access.  Dresser  adds  that  this  species  is 
partial  to  places  where  cattle  graze,  but  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
nest  is  never  in  a  dry  place  away  from  water.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  tells  me  (in  litt.)  that  he  has  seen  pairs,  show- 
ing undoubted  signs  of  breeding,  on  bits  of  perfectly  dry  moorland  in 
Jylland. 

The  green-sandpiper  nests  chiefly  in  damp  woodlands.  Ponds  in 
woods,  and  alder-fringed  streams,  are  favourite  places.3 

Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  courtship  habits  of  these 
species.  The  wood-sandpiper  performs  a  nuptial  or  breeding  season 
flight  and  song ;  but  although  a  better-known  bird,  the  green  species 
has  not  been  observed  to  do  either.  Seebohm  stated  that  he  heard 

1  Ibis,  1897,  p.  104.  '  Dresser,  op.  tit.,  viii.  p.  148. 

3  Ibid,,  p.  140. 
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no  song  at  any  time  during  the  pairing  season.1  A  pair  of  green- 
sandpipers,  which  frequented  a  stream  near  Sheffield  in  the  spring  of 
1903,  were  observed  almost  daily  from  May  3rd  to  June  4th  by 
Professor  Patten.  He  says,  "  They  were  always  to  be  found  in  the 
same  spot,  and  after  feeding  they  frequently  flitted  on  to  a  stone  wall, 
where  for  a  little  while  they  would  remain  motionless.  At  intervals 
they  suddenly  shot  up  into  the  air  for  a  short  distance,  darting  down 
again  to  the  same  stone  with  astonishing  speed.  On  the  wing  they 
displayed  great  activity  and  adroitness,  the  female  twisting  and  turn- 
ing to  escape  the  addresses  of  the  male." 

Of  the  nuptial  flight  of  the  wood-sandpiper,  several  descriptions 
have  been  given.     These  vary  somewhat,  but  not  so  entirely  as  do  the 
various  renderings  of  the  accompanying  song.     The  descriptions  of 
the  flight  read  as  though  the  various  observers  had  been  impressed  by 
different  parts  of  it.     Thus  Buturlin — quoted  by  Dresser — who  met 
with  the  birds  in  1905  in  the  delta  of  Kolyma  (69°  4'  N.  lat),  says  that 
the  male  usually  circles  high  in  the  air,  or  sails  in  the  wind  ;  it  does 
not  alter  its  position  much,  but  dips  in  the  air,  not  with  a  swoop 
like  a  snipe,  but  with  a  slight  movement   like   that   of  a   "fresh- 
water duck  when  it  throws  water  over  its  back."      At  the   same 
time   it  repeats  some  loud   clear   hollow  notes,  which  he   renders 
"peri,  peri,  logi,  logi,  logi"    These  notes  are  softer  and  not  so  loud 
as  those  of  the  jack-snipe ;   sometimes  it  sounds  like  "  lok,  lok,  lok, 
togi,  togi,  togi"    Buturlin  adds  that  the  note  is  so  loud  and  hollow, 
that  he  thought  at  first  it  was  produced  mechanically  during  flight, 
but  later  in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  display  was  more  general, 
he  heard  it  uttered  by  a  bird  whilst  perching.      Another  and  more 
musical  note  uttered  on  the  wing,  but  more  rarely  than  the  above, 
he  renders  "pe'eku,  peeku,  teeleu,  teeleu,  teeleu"   (the  eu  as  in  French). 
Once  when  perched  a  pair  uttered  a  note  like  "  klidw,  klidw,  klidw" 3 
Dresser  says — apparently  from  personal  observation — that  while  the 

1  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  128.  2  Patten,  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  337. 

3  Dresser,  Eggs  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  p.  722. 
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male  is  "performing  various  peculiar  evolutions  at  a  considerable 
height "  it  utters  a  succession  of  notes,  "  a  sort  of  pairing  song,"  "  teeleedl, 
teeleedl,  teeleedl"  several  times  in  a  high  tone.1  As  it  seems  impossible 
that  this  can  be  the  same  as  Buturlin's  "peri,  logi"  one  can  only 
assume  it  to  be  the  rarer  "pe'eku,  teeleu"  of  that  observer.  Seebohm 
describes  what  appears  to  be  another  period  of  the  flight,  for  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  circling.  He  says  the  male  sings  a 
monotonous,  but  by  no  means  unmusical,  grasshopper- warbler  like 
song,  "  til-il-il"  beginning  somewhat  low  and  slow  as  the  bird  is 
descending  in  the  air  with  fluttering  upraised  wings.  The  song 
becomes  louder  and  more  rapid,  and  reaches  its  climax  as  the 
bird,  with  the  points  of  its  trembling  wings  almost  meeting  over 
its  head,  alights  on  the  ground,  a  rail,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree.2 
Hancock — describing  the  birds  he  found  nesting  on  Prestwick  Car — 
says  that  when  disturbed  the  wood-sandpiper  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  moving  rapidly  in  wide  circles,  and  occasionally  rising  and 
descending  with  extended  tremulous  wings,  and  making  a  noise 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  snipe,  but  shriller.3  Yet  another 
description  of  this  species  in  the  breeding  season.  It  is  said  to  be 
unobtrusive  in  its  habits — very  different  to  the  boisterous  and 
pugnacious  green-sandpiper.  Early  in  June  it  has  a  very  pretty 
song  which  it  trills  out  when  seated  on  a  tussock  of  grass  or  when 
rising  in  the  air  near  its  nest.4 

The  alarm-note  has  been  rendered  by  Prof.  Patten  as  " gikk,  giff" '5 
and  by  Seebohm  as  "tyii,  tyii,  tyi'i"  like  that  of  the  redshank  but 
softer.6  The  latter  is  perhaps  hardly  correctly  described  as  an  alarm- 
note.  It  is  probably  the  call-note,  which  Dresser  describes  as  an 
exceedingly  clear  loud  whistle,  different  to  that  of  any  other  sand- 
piper.7 Naumann  also  says  the  call-note  is  distinct  from  that  of  all 

1  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  148. 

1  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  134. 

*  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  p.  121. 

4  Wheelwright,  Ornithology  of  Lapland,  p.  352. 

6  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  334.  «  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  134. 

7  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  148. 
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other  Waders,  and  that  it  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  common-sand- 
piper. He  renders  it  "gif,  gif,  giff?  or  "  jiff,  jiff,  jiff?  repeated  three 
to  six  times  on  the  run.  The  spring  song  he  syllables  " titerle-titerle" 
and  "  tilidl,  tilidl,  tilidl"  V.  Droste — quoted  by  Naumann — renders  the 
call-note  " tschititit"  and  describes  it  as  resembling  the  twittering  of 
house-martins,  especially  when  the  birds  are  in  flocks.  He  also  gives 
a  rendering  of  the  song,  "  hit,  hit,  hit,  ilia,  tlia  ilia  ilia  " — the  accent  on 
the"i;M  The  same  authority  states  that  the  earliest  arrivals  sing  in 
late  summer  on  returning  from  their  breeding  quarters.1 

The  alarm-note  of  the  green-sandpiper  is  likened  by  Professor 
Patten  to  that  of  the  common-sandpiper,  but  fuller,  often  doubled, 
and  more  song-like,  "  tm  tlu  tlu  tin  ttu"  This  may  be  the  same  as  See- 
bohm's  "  tye-  tye  ty$" 2  and  Dresser's  "  dlee-dlee-dlee." 3  When  alarmed  it 
is  said  to  utter  a  loud  excited  "  iyuk  tyi'ik  tyiik" 4  With  plenty  of  imagina- 
tion these  various  renderings  may  be  made  to  agree  fairly  well.  At 
the  risk  of  making  confusion  worse  confounded  I  will  add  some 
renderings  by  Ziemer,  as  quoted  by  Naumann,  because  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  they  are  the  most  lifelike.  He  says  that  when  first 
surprised,  the  green-sandpiper  rises  with  an  alarm-note  "  sik-sik." 
Ziemer,  who  I  understand  to  dissent  from  the  general  opinion  that 
the  green-sandpiper  is  a  very  shy  species — says  they  quickly  regain 
confidence,  and  either  by  way  of  a  song  or  a  scolding-note  to  their 
disturber  break  out  into  "sih  sih  sih  sik  s'ik — sik  sik-sih-sik-sik-sik"  and 
more  especially  in  the  evening  "  dliiidlui-dlui."  The  latter  is  not  unlike 
a  rendering  by  Christoleit,  also  quoted  by  Naumann,  which  runs 
"  tittittititluidieh-ludieh  tiiluidie  "  repeated  several  times. 

In  their  feeding  habits  these  two  sandpipers  resemble  the  less 
specialised  of  their  relatives,  that  is,  they  feed  both  on  the  surface 
and  by  boring  for  worms  and  small  crustaceans.  Both  species  are 
fond  of  perching  on  rails  and  the  branches  of  trees.  They  are 

1  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  39. 

2  Seebohra,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  128. 

3  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  140. 

4  Seebohm,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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remarkably  swift  in  flight,  and  on  first  rising  go  off  in  a  crooked  or 
zigzag  line  like  the  snipe.  Both  are  good  swimmers,  taking  to  water 
voluntarily,  and  also  diving  on  occasion  to  escape  when  wounded. 


REDSHANK  AND   GREENSHANK 

[W.  FARREN] 

Both  the  redshank  and  greenshank  breed  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  of  our  nesting 
Waders,  whilst  the  latter  is  one  of  the  rarer,  nesting  only  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  nesting  of  the  greenshank  was 
first  recorded  by  Macgillivray,  who  found  a  nest  on  Harris  in  the 
Western  Isles.1  This  was  previous  to  1835.  Messrs.  Harvie-Brown 
and  Buckley,  in  their  Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  (1871),  describe  the 
greenshank  as  decidedly  rare,  and  only  to  be  met  with  for  certainty 
in  Lewis  and  Harris.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  considers  that  its  breeding 
range  on  the  mainland  has  increased,  and  states  that  it  extends  as  far 
south  as  Argyll  and  North  Perthshire.  To  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  it  is  a  bird  of  spring  and  autumn  passage,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  a  winter  visitor  to  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  chiefly  on  the 
west  and  south-west  and  in  Ireland. 

The  spring  passage  of  the  greenshank  commences  very  early  in 
the  year.  The  birds  may  generally  be  seen  on  their  nesting-grounds 
in  Scotland  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  they  have  been  recorded  as 
early  as  the  llth  of  that  month.2  I  have  seen  several  pairs  on  loch- 
sides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nesting-grounds  on  April  26.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  birds  that  have  wintered  at  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  has 
been  noticed  as  early  as  February  12,  1910,3  but  whether  as  the 
result  of  overseas  migration  is  not  certain.  Migration  continues 

1  Macgillivray's  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  322. 

2  H.  A.  Macpherson,  Field,  1890,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  404. 

3  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Report,  1911,  xxviii.  p.  178. 
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throughout  May.  A  small  party  visited  some  marshland  near  Cam- 
bridge on  May  9,  1909.  The  May  birds  are  no  doubt  on  passage  to 
North  European  breeding-places. 

The  migratory  movements  of  the  redshank  in  the  British  Isles 
are  not  very  clear.  A  general  southward  movement  takes  place  after 
the  breeding  season,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  overseas 
migrations,  an  influx  from  North  Europe  in  autumn,  and  a  return 
passage  in  spring.  From  2.30  A.M.  to  dawn  on  April  3rd  and  4th 
1910,  large  numbers  passed  over  St.  Catherine's  Light  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,1  and  on  August  17th  and  18th  large  numbers  were  heard 
passing  over  West  Kent  in  the  early  morning,  and  a  few  at 
St.  Catherine's  Light  from  1  to  4  A.M.  on  September  10th  and  llth.2 

The  redshank  nests  chiefly  inland  on  marshes,  in  water-meadows 
and  grass-land  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers,  and  also  on  heather-covered 
moorland  at  a  fair  altitude.  In  some  localities  it  nests  on  marshes  near 
the  coast,  and  even  on  sand  and  shingle  at  the  edge  of  the  vegetation 
area  above  high-water  mark.  Where  the  birds  are  common,  the  nests 
are  sometimes  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  form  colonies,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  distributed  over  a  district  in  small  scattered  groups  of  two 
or  three  to  a  dozen  pairs,  and  the  nests  are  a  fair  distance  apart. 
As  a  rule,  the  birds  arrive  at  their  inland  breeding-grounds  in  March. 
The  fact  that  they  may  be  seen  going  about  in  couples  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  their  arrival  on  the  nesting-grounds  suggests  that 
they  pair  off  before  leaving  their  winter  quarters,  or  pair  for  life. 

The  redshank  is  at  all  times  a  noisy  bird,  and  especially  so 
throughout  the  nesting  season.  On  a  small  stretch  of  marshy 
grassland  tenanted  by  a  pair  of  redshanks  and  two  or  three  pairs  of 
snipe  and  lapwings,  the  most  insistent  and  conspicuous  cries  will  be 
the  loud  clear  call-note  "  too-oo-ee  too-oo-ce  "  of  the  redshanks.  Like  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  the  redshank  and  greenshank  frequently 
bob  their  heads,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  quaint  up  and  down 
swaying  of  the  body.  The  action  suggests  that  the  body  is  balanced 

1  B.O.C.  Migration  Report,  1911,  xxviii.  p.  178.  2  Ibid.,  p.  255. 
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horizontally  on  the  legs,  and  needs  a  constant  jerky  adjustment  to 
keep  it  in  place,  not  that  there  is  anything  ungraceful  in  this  or  any 
other  action  of  either  species. 

In  courting,  the  male  redshank  approaches  the  female  with  his 
head  erect  and  his  body  drawn  up  tall  and  straight.  As  he  draws 
near  he  raises  his  wings  high  above  his  head  for  an  instant  as  when 
alighting  on  the  ground  after  a  flight.  Then,  allowing  his  wings 
gradually  to  droop,  he  vibrates  them,  and  also  his  legs,  the  latter 
very  rapidly,  with  a  motion  suggestive  of  a  soldier  "  marking  time." 
Mr.  Selous  has  described  this  action,  including  the  vibrating  of  the 
wings  and  legs,  as  follows  :  "  The  male  bird,  walking  up  to  the  female, 
raises  his  wings  gracefully  above  his  back.  They  are  considerably 
elevated,  and  for  a  little  he  holds  them  thus  aloft  merely ;  but  soon, 
drooping  them  to  about  half  their  former  elevation,  he  flutters  them 
tremulously  and  gracefully  as  though  to  please  her."  The  female, 
as  though  unimpressed,  turned  from  him  and  continued  to  feed, 
which  did  not  greatly  disturb  her  amorous  wooer,  as  he  also 
commenced  to  peck  about  as  though  feeding.  But  very  soon  he 
again  walks  up  to  the  female,  "and  now  raising  his  wings  to  the 
fluttering  height  only,  flutters  them  tremulously  as  before.  He  walks 
on  a  few  steps  and  stops.  He  again  approaches,  and  standing  beside 
her — both  being  turned  the  same  way — with  his  head  and  neck  as  it 
were  curved  over  her,  again  trembles  his  wings,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  little  rapid  motion  with  his  red  legs  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  were  walking  fast,  yet  not  advancing." l  This  action  occurs 
with  fair  frequency  during  the  period  before  egg-laying.  I  have 
witnessed  it  several  times,  having  first  been  attracted  by  the  raised 
wings  of  the  male,  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  white  secondaries  and 
undersides,  without  which  I  should  probably  not  have  seen  the  birds 
at  all. 

Another    action    of    the    male,    described    by    Stevenson,    and 
observable  also    in    the    common-sandpiper,    that    of   uttering    the 

1  Bird  Watching,  p.  24. 
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" peculiar  love-song "  while  running  along  a  gate  or  rail  "pirouetting 

and  bowing  like  an  amorous  pigeon," l  may  be  considered  a  courting 

action,  but  of  a  less  special  nature.     Redshanks  are  fond  of  perching, 

either  on  horizontal  branches   of  trees,  on  posts  or  rails ;   in  the 

Cambridgeshire  fens  I  have  seen  them  displaying,  as  described  by 

Stevenson,  on  the  long  low  stacks  of  freshly  dug  peat,  and  also  on  the 

ground.     A  male  may  be  seen  running  fussily  about  in  front  of  the 

female  vibrating  its  body  and  drooping  its  wings,  and  often  uttering 

a  note  similar  to  the  trilling  song  which  accompanies  the   spring 

soaring  flight.     The    latter    is    the    most    striking    feature    in    the 

redshank's  spring  activities.      It   commences   soon  after  the  birds 

have  gathered  at  their  breeding-grounds,  and  continues  even  after 

the  eggs  are  laid.     It  is  on  similar  lines  to  the  spring  song  and  flight 

of  other  sandpipers,  and  more  especially  of  the  curlew.     The  male, 

uttering  flute-like  notes,  soars  up  to  a  moderate  height.     For  a  time 

he  remains,  hanging  in  the  wind,  with  the  tips  of  his  curved  wings 

vibrating  rapidly,  and  then  descends  pipit-like  to  the  ground.     The 

song,  which  has  been  uttered  slowly,  now  quickens,  reaching  its  climax 

as  the  bird,  raising  its  wings  above  its  back  for  an  instant,  alights  on 

the  ground.     I  can  recall  the  sound  in  the  rendering  "  dhu-lee  dku-lee 

du-lee  du-le  du-le  die-dle-dle-dle"  the  latter  part  becoming  shorter  and 

quicker  as  it  nears  the  end,  when  it  may  be  continued  to  a  vanishing 

point. 

Of  the  courting  actions  of  the  greenshank  nothing  appears  to  be 
known,  except  that  it  indulges  in  a  somewhat  similar  soaring  flight 
and  song  to  that  of  the  redshank. 

When  the  redshank  nests  on  scantily  covered  moorland  or  on 
the  shore,  it  makes  a  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  sometimes 
under  the  shelter  of  a  plant  or  tuft  of  grass,  but  as  often  as  not  in  an 
open  place,  so  that  the  eggs  are  as  exposed  as  those  of  the  lapwing  or 
golden-plover.  Gray  stated  that  he  found  them  nesting  on  tufts  of 
ragweed  and  other  plants,  and  the  lining  appeared  to  be  accidental 

1  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  p.  210. 
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rather  than  otherwise.1  On  the  beach  at  Wells  in  Norfolk,  it  is  stated 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  a  depression  in  the  sand,  and  a  lining  of  dried 
grass  is  added  afterwards.2  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Waders 
add  lining  material  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  especially  those  species 
that  nest  in  sand  and  shingle. 

Personally  I  have  never  found  redshanks'  nests  except  in  grass, 
and  however  short  this  has  been,  the  eggs  have  always  been  neatly 
concealed  by  it  A  deep  but  not  wide  scrape  is  formed,  showing  the 
bare  soil  at  the  bottom ;  several  such  scrapes  may  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  one  adopted  for  the  eggs.  I  have  never  seen  the  birds 
working  at  these  scrapes,  but  they  probably  throw  the  plucked  up 
tufts  of  grass  about  in  the  same  aimless  manner  as  does  the  lapwing, 
as  these  are  strewn  about  thickly  near  the  scrapes. 

The  nest  is  substantial — about  an  inch  thick  of  dry  grass,  and, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  scrape,  this  allows  the  eggs  to  come  well 
below  the  tips  of  the  grass.  The  shortness  of  the  grass  would  often 
leave  the  eggs  exposed,  but  that  the  sitting  birds  curl  the  grass-tips 
inwards,  thus  forming  a  dome  which  not  only  conceals  the  eggs,  but 
covers  the  birds  themselves.  I  have  on  two  occasions  watched 
a  sitting  bird  from  a  few  feet  away  curling  the  grass-blades  by  passing 
them  through  her  bill. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  for  certain,  how  the  duties  of 
incubation  are  shared,  but  I  think  the  greater  part  is  borne  by  the 
female.     I  have  seen  both  birds  approach  to  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
the  nest,  and  when  one,  which  I  took  to  be  the  female,  went  on  to  the 
eggs,  the  other  left  quietly.     As  a  rule  the  mate  of  a  sitting  bird 
remains  on  guard  at  a  good  distance  from  the  nest,  and  probably 
warns  her  of  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  as  she  leaves  the  nest 
quietly,  flying  low  down  near  the  ground  while  one  is  a  good  two 
hundreds  yards  away.     The  two  birds  now  fly  off  together;  a.nd  seldom;- 
come  near  the  nest  until  the  danger  has  passed.     Not  infrequently;, 
however,  a  bird  will  sit  close,  apparently  relying  on  the'cdnce'aiing: 

1  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  291.  *  Zoologist,  1908,  p.  369. 
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grass-tips  to  save  it  from  detection.  The  reason  of  these  opposite 
tactics  is  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  not  individual,  for  I  have  known  the 
same  bird — or  a  bird  on  the  same  nest — behave  in  both  wavs  within 

tt 

an  hour.  I  had  found  a  nest,  by  marking  the  spot  whence  the  bird 
rose,  while  I  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  away, 
and  returning  within  an  hour  with  my  camera  to  photograph  the  nest, 
found  the  bird  sitting.  Her  head  was  pressed  low  down,  so  that  she 
was  completely  covered  by  the  dome  of  short  grass.  Although  she 
remained  while  I  erected  the  camera,  I  could  not  get  a  photograph  of 
her  because  of  the  intervening  grass-blades,  and  it  was  only  when 
I  attempted  to  move  some  of  these  that  she  went  off  with  a  most 
plaintive  cry.  This  bird  sat  closer  than  any  of  which  I  have  had 
personal  experience.  There  are  many  records  of  redshanks  behaving 
as  described  above,  and  even  allowing  themselves  to  be  handled. 
Cringle,  the  bird-watcher  at  Wells,  in  an  account  given  to  Dr. 
Heatherley,  says  that  one  bird  was  so  tame  that  she  allowed  him 
to  touch  her  back,  and  that  he  had  accidentally  trodden  on  one.1 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ford-Lindsay  recorded  of  a  redshank  whose  nest  was  in  an 
open  marsh,  that  she  constantly  "  sat  tight "  when  the  men  searching 
for  lapwings'  eggs  passed  close  by ;  "  and  it  was  quite  the  custom  for 
the  '  lookers '  to  pick  the  bird  off  the  nest,  see  if  the  eggs  were  all  right, 
and  put  her  back,  when  she  would  brood  over  them  like  an  old  hen." 2 
Other  instances  have  been  given,  and  I  will  quote  one  more  only.  It 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Country  Life,  May  28,  1910,  from 
James  Vincent,  the  keeper  and  bird-watcher  at  Hickling  in  Norfolk, 
an  exceedingly  good  observer  of  birds'  habits.  He  described  finding 
a  "close  sitting"  redshank  on  her  nest  in  May  1904.  This  bird 
allowed  herself  to  be  taken  from  the  nest,  not  even  struggling  until 
held  in  the  hand  for  a  short  time.  Vincent  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
Chinks  sitting  redshanks  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  lapwings 
,  .nesting. near  them  to  give  notice  of  danger,  and  that  if  the  lapwings 
piajfthem  false — which,  Vincent  says,  they  often  do  in  the  early  part 

1  Zoologist,  1908,  p.  369.  2  British  Birds  (magazine),  v.  p.  82. 
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of  the  breeding  season — one  may  approach  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  them  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  when  they  will  sit  close,  rather 
than  risk  revealing  their  nests  by  flight  He  gives  as  another  reason 
for  close  sitting  that  the  nest  is  sometimes  made  in  a  "weak"  place, 
i.e.  in  a  position  favouring  an  unobserved  approach.  One  can — as  he 
says — often  get  near  to  such  a  nest  before  the  bird  is  aware  of  it. 
"Then  she  becomes  paralysed  with  fear,"  allowing  herself  to  be 
touched  or  lifted  from  the  nest. 

I  have  never  noticed  the  dependence  of  redshanks  on  lap- 
wings, and  should  certainly  not  have  thought  the  redshank  needed 
to  depend  on  any  bird  to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  danger,  but  no 
doubt  Yincent  had  good  reasons  for  asserting  that  they  do  so.  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  that  the  birds  are  "  paralysed  with  fear,"  as  we 
have  the  case  described  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ford-Lindsay,  in  which  a  bird 
allowed  itself  to  be  handled  almost  every  day.  Many  birds,  unap- 
proachable at  other  seasons,  habitually  lose  their  wariness  during  the 
period  of  incubation.  It  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  other  instincts  having  become  paramount  for  the 
time. 

As  a  rule  among  ground-nesting  birds,  the  closest  sitters  are  the 
most  protectively  coloured ;  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  conspicuously 
coloured  species — i.e.  conspicuous  amidst  its  usual  surroundings — 
other  than  a  light  sitter,  unless  it  nests  under  cover.  The  grey 
back  of  the  redshank  might  not  be  considered  a  good  colour  for 
escaping  observation  among  green  grass.  It  is,  however,  astonishing 
how  near  one  may  be — looking  right  at  the  bird,  in  fact — without 
seeing  it.  The  redshank  sits  very  flat,  and,  as  before  stated, 
generally  under  the  incurved  grass-blades  covering  the  nest.  The 
grass  at  this  early  season  of  the  year  is  not  by  any  means  all  green, 
nor  is  the  back  of  the  redshank  all  clear  grey,  as  in  winter.  The 
summer  or  spring  plumage  of  both  this  species  and  the  greenshank 
differs  but  little  from  the  winter  plumage.  The  neck  and  breast 
become  more  thickly  speckled  and  streaked  with  grey  and  brown, 
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and  a  variable  number  of  dark  feathers  appear — quite  irregular  in 
their  distribution — on  the  back.  The  latter  character  is  more  notice- 
able in  the  redshank  than  the  greenshank.  These  dark  feathers, 
arranged  in  no  particular  order,  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  sitting 
bird,  as  they  break  up  the  formal  grey  outline,  and  render  the  bird 
indistinct  even  among  green  grass.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  colour 
is  far  less  important  than  pattern.  The  most  highly  protected  of  the 
downy  young  of  the  Waders  owe  their  invisibility  to  the  obliterative 
qualities  of  the  pattern  of  their  plumage  rather  than  to  colour.  The 
actual  colour  is  of  less  importance  than  its  arrangement  and  distri- 
bution, i.e.  coloration.  The  most  effective  patterns  are  those  which 
break  up  the  outline  either  by  irregular  blotches  or  by  longitudinal 
or  transverse  stripes. 

When  the  young  redshanks  are  hatched — which  is  after  twenty- 
two  days,  the  old  birds  become  very  bold,  and  more  noisy  than  ever. 
While  the  young  ones  hide  by  crouching  in  the  grass,  their  parents 
fly  close  around,  repeatedly  uttering  their  short  sharp  alarm-note 
" quit-quit"  Starting  from  a  distant  point  they  wheel  swiftly  up,  and, 
when  overhead,  hang  almost  motionless  for  a  time,  calling  repeatedly. 
They  then  circle  round  again,  and  again — often  both  abreast — fly 
quickly  up  to  hover  scolding  overhead  as  before.  The  young  do  not 
always  leave  the  nest  on  the  day  they  are  hatched,  although  I  have 
known  them  to  do  so,  but  I  have  also  found  them  still  in  the  nest 
on  the  second  day  after  hatching.1 

If  one  visits  a  locality  at  hatching-time  where  many  pairs  of 
redshanks  are  nesting,  the  noise  made  by  the  birds  all  scolding  at 
once  is  deafening,  and  makes  one  almost  ashamed  of  being  the  cause 
of  so  much  turmoil.  The  scolding  of  one  pair  will  generally  bring  up 
others  nesting  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join  in. 

I  have  never  known  redshanks  to  display  in  the  so-called  "  injury- 
feigning"  device,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Field,  states  that  while  he  was  sketching  in  the  early  morning  in 

1  See  also  Zoologist,  1908,  p.  369. 
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Lincolnshire,  a  redshank  flew  down  to  the  ground  four  or  five  yards 
away,  and  began  picking  about  in  an  excited  way,  but  did  not  seem 
to  be  feeding.  Then  it  spread  its  tail,  elevated  its  wings  above  its 
back,  and  swayed  violently  from  side  to  side.  In  this  manner  it 
progressed  a  short  distance,  and  then  fell  on  its  side  "as  if  dead." 
Its  wings  fluttered  while  its  body  remained  still.  Arising,  it  wheeled 
round  several  times,  and  again  settled  and  repeated  the  performance. 
Calling  incessantly,  it  then  walked  to  a  spot  where  dry  seaweed  and 
"the  usual  sea  ware"  thrown  up  by  the  tide  littered  the  sand,  and 
gradually  sat  down.  Presently  a  young  bird  which,  unseen,  had  been 
crouching  behind  a  stone,  ran  up  to  the  redshank  who  brooded  it.1 

The  birds  of  a  nesting  colony  will  join  forces  to  pursue  and  mob 
a  dog ;  sweeping  low  down  over  the  ground,  they  will  partly  lure, 
partly  drive  him  away.  The  greenshank  is  said  by  Wheelwright  to  be 
very  bold  when  it  has  young ;  he  never  saw  any  attempt  to  lure  his 
dog  away,  but  the  birds  "  attacked  him  courageously  and  drove  him 
away." 2 

The  greenshank  is  at  all  times  less  sociable  than  the  redshank, 
the  nests  being  generally  a  considerable  distance  apart.  Its  breeding- 
grounds  are  on  moorlands,  "  generally  on  a  dry  hillock  amongst  stones 
and  lichen,  or  burnt  heather  ground." 3  The  nest  is  in  a  scanty  tuft 
of  grass  or  among  lumps  of  stone,  and  is  sparingly  lined  with  dry  wiry 
grass,  bits  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  dry  leaves.  In  Northern  Europe 
the  species  has  a  decided  partiality  for  slightly  wooded  country, 
especially  scattered  pine  trees.  It  was  found  nesting  in  such  places 
by  Herr  Ludwig  Holtz  in  Gotland,4  and  by  Wheelwright  in  Lapland.5 
Nests  found  by  Mr.  Meves  on  Kyrro  consisted  of  "  lumps  of  reindeer 
and  other  moss  mixed  with  leaves  of  willow  and  stagberry  bushes." 6 
In  its  habits  at  the  nest  the  greenshank  resembles  the  redshank,  and 
its  cries,  including  the  breeding-notes  of  the  male,  are  also  similar, 

1  Field,  1881,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  M9.  *  Wheelwright,  Ornithology  in  Lapland,  p.  352. 

3  Fauna  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  IT.  Cromarty,  pp.  223-4 

4  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  182. 

5  Ornithology  in  Lapland,  p.  351.  «  Dresser,  op.  cit. 
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but  clearer  and  louder.  It  is  also  if  anything  bolder,  and  certainly 
wilder  than  the  redshank.  According  to  Collett,  quoted  by  Naumann, 
the  male  bears  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  of  incubation,  and  is  also 
more  attentive  to  the  young.1  Directly  the  young  are  hatched  they 
are  conducted  by  their  parents  to  the  nearest  marsh,  and  when  well 
feathered  they  leave  the  breeding-grounds  for  muddy  estuaries  and 
other  favourite  feeding-places.  The  greenshank  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  Wader  to  arrive  in  Ireland  after  the  nesting  season.  They 
have  been  seen  on  the  Mayo  coast  as  early  as  the  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July,  generally  in  family  parties  of  about  six.  They 
scatter  widely  when  feeding ;  the  old  birds  are  very  watchful,  and 
warn  the  young  when  danger  threatens. 

Both  species  wade  into  water  up  to  their  bodies,  and  being  good 
swimmers  frequently  venture  out  of  their  depth.  The  redshank  has 
been  seen  to  settle  on  the  water  some  distance  from  land,  and  after 
swimming  about  for  a  time,  rise  easily  and  fly  off.  A  greenshank  was 
observed  to  plunge  repeatedly  under  water  to  escape  a  hawk  that 
was  pursuing  it.2  Stevenson  gives  an  instance  of  three  young 
redshanks  that  were  seen  swimming  across  Hickling  Broad  while 
the  old  birds  flew  overhead,  leading,  directing,  or  encouraging  them 
forward.3 

The  redshank  repairs  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  the  coast  as 
soon  as  the  young  are  strong  on  the  wing.  It  is  the  most  sociable 
of  its  genus,  forming  tolerably  large  flocks,  and  mixing  freely  with 
other  Waders.  In  autumn  and  winter  it  frequents  chiefly  muddy 
estuaries,  tidal  rivers  in  salt-marshes,  and  mussel-beds  on  the  open 
shore ;  boring  for  worms  and  crustaceans,  and  picking  molluscs 
and  other  creatures  from  the  surface.  Macgillivray  quotes  a  passage 
from  an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Naturalist,  in  which  the 
writer  describes  a  curious  action  of  the  redshank  while  feeding.  It 
is  said  to  dart  its  bill  "into  the  sand  nearly  its  whole  length  by 

1  Vijgel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  94.  *  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  303. 

3  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  213. 
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jumping  up,  and  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  impetus  by  the  weight  of 
the  body  pressing  it  downwards."1  Macgillivray  questions  the 
accuracy  of  this,  as  he  himself  had  never  seen  redshanks  behaving 
in  the  manner  described.  I  have  not  seen  them  actually  jump  up, 
but  once  when  watching  redshanks  feeding  at  low  tide  in  the  muddy 
bed  of  a  small  river,  I  noticed  particularly  that  they  gave  an  upward 
heave  of  their  bodies,  bringing  their  weight,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
down  when  they  drove  their  bills  into  the  mud.  Snipe  bore  with 
a  similar  action,  especially  when  the  ground  is  not  very  soft.  A 
curious  method  of  feeding  was  observed  by  Colonel  Irby  in  India, 
He  says  that  the  redshanks,  in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  "  form  a  sort 
of  oblique  line,  each  one  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  and  advance 
across  a  shallow  jheel,  all  with  their  heads  down,  half  under  water, 
and  moving  them  from  right  to  left  with  great  rapidity.  The  noise 
they  make  in  the  water  is  distinctly  audible."  Colonel  Irby  adds  that 
they  probably  feed  in  this  way  in  other  countries,  but  being  very 
common  and  tame  in  India  they  are  easy  to  watch.2 

The  redshank  is  one  of  the  most  alert  of  the  Waders,  for  which 
reason  it  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  sportsmen,  as  by  its  loud 
notes  of  alarm  it  disturbs  all  the  birds  in  its  neighbourhood.  Professor 
Patten  says  he  has  heard  old  birds  when  on  the  shore  in  early  autumn 
screaming  around  overhead  as  they  do  when  their  breeding-haunts 
are  invaded,  although  the  immature  birds  of  the  party  were  feeding 
a  considerable  distance  away.3 

As  a  British  species,  the  greenshank  is  most  numerous  on  the 
autumn  migration,  which  continues  through  August  and  September 
to  the  beginning  of  October,  after  which  month  it  is  seldom  seen, 
except  in  those  favoured  localities  where  small  parties  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  It  does  not  frequent  the  sort  of  localities 
favoured  by  the  redshank,  but,  according  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
prefers  "a  broad  and  shallow  creek,  below  the  brow  of  a  salt  marsh, 

1  Macgillivray,  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  337. 

*  Ibis,  1861,  p.  239.  3  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  342. 
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or  a  nice  spit  of  gravel."  l  In  small  parties  of  four  to  six,  it  flies 
noisily  up  and  down  an  estuary,  now  shooting  up  to  a  surprising 
height  and  then  flying  in  wide  circles.  It  seldom  bores  for  food, 
preferring  shrimps  and  small  fishes,  which  it  takes  in  the  shallow 
water.  It  is  said  that  although  fairly  common  in  autumn,  it  seldom 
visits  the  Solway  district  in  spring,  and,  like  some  other  Waders, 
probably  has  a  spring  route  more  to  the  south-east.  Although 
migration  is  chiefly  by  night,  they  occasionally  travel  by  day  ;  a  small 
party  was  seen,  as  it  were,  to  "fly  down  from  the  clouds,"  rest  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  continue  their  journey.2 

As  usual,  many  renderings  of  their  notes  have  been  given.  The 
following  constitute  a  fair  sample,  and  some  agree  moderately  well ; 
the  call,  alarm,  and  spring  notes  are  all  modifications  of  the 
same. 

The  call-note  of  the  greenshank  has  been  given  " tyu  tyu" 3  also 
"diu  dm  diu  diu  diu  diu"^  and  by  Naumann  "tjiu"  or  "tyia";  and 
another,  intended,  I  think,  for  the  mobbing-note  when  the  birds  have 
young,  "dick-dick,"  which  is  also  rendered  by  V.  Droste  "kiik-kiik."5 
This  is  probably  the  same  note  as  given  by  Wheelwright  as  "  chee-weet 
chee-weet  "&  The  breeding-note,  which  Naumann  says  may  also  be 
heard  on  migration,  before  the  birds  reach  their  nesting-places,  and 
which,  although  generally  uttered  on  the  wing,  may  occasionally  be 
heard  while  the  birds  are  standing,  is  rendered  by  him  "  dahikll  dahudl 
dahudl"  and  by  Y.  Droste  as  "  lowit-lowit." 7 

The  call-note  of  the  redshank  is  loud  and  clear,  "too-e,  too-oo-oo" 
or  as  rendered  by  Professor  Patten  "  thu-wMd-who  thti-whod-who." 8 
Naumann's  "  dja-djii "  I  cannot  fit  to  any  note  I  have  heard.  His 
rendering  of  the  breeding-song  "dalidl  dlidl  dlidl  dlidl,"9  however, 
serves  very  well  to  recall  the  sound  (cf.  my  rendering,  ante,  p.  512),  as 
also  does  Professor  Patten's  "  leero  leero "  for  the  note  uttered  whilst 

1  Field,  1890,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  404.  2  Ibid. 

*  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  151.  *  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  350. 

6  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  97.  *  Ornithology  of  Lapland,  p.  351. 

7  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  97.  8  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  343. 
9  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  64. 
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running  on  the  ground.1     In  addition  there  is  the  warning  or  scolding- 
note,  uttered  when  the  birds  have  young,  "  quit  quit." 


THE    GODWITS 
[W.  FARREN] 

The  godwits  are  among  the  largest  of  the  Waders,  very  long  of 
leg,  and  of  graceful  carriage.  They  undergo  a  striking  change  of 
plumage  in  the  spring,  which  is  retained  until  the  autumn  moult. 
Of  the  two  European  species,  both  of  which  are  British  birds,  the 
bartailed-godwit  is  slightly  the  larger  in  body,  but  the  blacktailed 
has  longer  legs  and  a  slightly  longer  bill.  The  unfeathered  part  of  the 
leg  above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  is  much  longer  in  these  birds,  especially 
the  blacktailed  species,  than  in  any  other  British  Waders  with  the 
exception  of  the  stilt  and  avocet.  The  rarely  occurring  dusky- 
redshank  approaches  them  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a  smaller  bird. 

The  blacktailed-godwit,  the  rarer  of  the  two  species,  bred  regularly 
in  some  of  the  more  marshy  parts  of  the  fenlands  of  East  Anglia, 
Lincolnshire,  and  South  Yorkshire,  up  to  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  But  like  the  other  more  special  marsh-nesting  birds  the 
avocet,  ruff,  and  black-tern,  it  gradually  retired  before  the  drainage 
and  cultivation  of  the  fens.  No  doubt — like  the  ruff— its  final 
extinction  as  a  nesting  species  was  hastened  by  persecution.  It 
probably  ceased  to  breed  in  Yorkshire  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  Lincolnshire  about  1829.2  In  Norfolk 
it  lingered  for  a  few  years  longer :  a  nest  was  found  at  Horsey  in 
1829,  and  it  no  doubt  bred  there  later,  possibly  up  to  about  1835. 
Professor  Newton  had  an  egg  bought  in  Cambridge  market  in  1847 ; 
and  three  eggs  supposed  to  have  been  taken  at  Reedham  in  Norfolk 
in  1857  were  included  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Preston.3 

1  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  343.  *  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii. 

3  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  250.    In  addition  to  these  must  be  mentioned  a  nest  in 
Lincolnshire,  1885  (cf .  Classified  Notes,  ante,  p.  453). 
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It  is  now  a  comparatively  rare  bird  of  passage ;  in  some  years  a  few 
birds  are  occasionally  seen  during  the  spring  passage  lingering  for 
a  few  days  about  the  old  nesting-places,  afterwards  passing  on  to  their 
breeding-grounds  in  the  Baltic  countries. 

The  bartailed-godwit  is  with  us  an  abundant  bird  on  migration  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  large  numbers  remain  throughout  the  winter, 
more  especially  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  where  it  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  commonest  winter  Waders.1  It  also  winters  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Forth  area,  and  also,  though  not  so  plentifully,  in  the  Solway,2 
and  in  Ireland.3  A  few  non-breeding  birds  sometimes  stay  with  us 
during  summer.  Some  were  observed  in  Cromarty  Firth  in  1910. 4 

The  spring  passage  of  the  bartailed-godwit  commences  in  some 
years  in  the  end  of  April,  but  more  usually  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  affects  chiefly  the  south,  south-east,  and  east  coasts.  On  the 
east  coast  the  numbers  vary  considerably  in  different  years. 
Stevenson  says  that  a  cold  backward  spring  delays  them,  and  at 
the  first  favourable  change  they  press  forward,  hardly  stopping  a 
night  to  recruit.  "  With  a  south-west  wind  and  light  drizzling  rain 
the  muds  of  Breydon  and  Blakeney  are  alike  gay  with  their  many 
tinted  groups."5  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  H.  Patterson — whose 
opportunities  for  observing  the  movements  of  birds  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Norfolk  are  probably  unequalled — says  that  "  scarcely  any 
are  seen  should  south-west  winds  be  prevalent  during  the  period 
of  migration."  He  surmises  that  they  then  miss  our  shores,  "  the  bulk 
of  them  passing  northward  on  the  continental  side  of  the  German 
Ocean." 6  An  easterly — especially  a  north-easterly — wind  brings  most 
godwits  to  rest  at  Breydon.  The  godwits — and  other  Waders — come 
in  then  by  thousands  "a-wearied  by  flying  shoulder  on."7  Mr. 
Patterson  mentions,  however,  one  large  flight  during  an  easterly  gale, 
consisting  of  "  hundreds  of  thousands  of  godwits  incessantly  coming 


1  Bird-life  of  the  Borders,  p.  245. 
3  The  Fowler  in  Ireland,  p.  238. 
5  Birds  of  Norfolk,  p.  254. 
7  An  East  Coast  Naturalist,  p.  132. 


2  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  pp.  422-5. 

4  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Report,  1911,  p.  256. 

6  Nature  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  p.  237. 
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from  south-west  (inland)  to  the  north-east,  none  settling  to  rest  or 
feed  on  Breydon  as  they  passed  over."  Booth,  who  spent  much  time 
at  Breydon  in  the  month  of  May,  said  that  he  had  often  spent  the 
whole  month  from  daylight  to  dark  on  the  mud-banks,  without  seeing 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  pass  during  the  month.  He  stated 
that  he  had  on  two  or  three  occasions  observed  large  flocks  passing 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  land.1  On  May  6,  1909,  a  large  flight  of 
godwits  was  observed  at  Cley  in  Norfolk ;  the  birds  were  passing  in 
a  continuous  stream  for  three  or  four  hours.2  Like  the  blacktailed 
species,  they  appear  to  pass  out  of  the  country  south  of  the  Humber. 

Mr.  Abel  Chapman  states  that  the  winter  residents  leave  the 
north-east  coast  in  May  before  assuming  the  breeding  plumage,  and 
he  adds  that  the  adult  summer  plumage  is  not  known  there.  The 
winter  residents  are  all  or  nearly  all  birds  of  the  previous  year ;  these 
assume  the  breeding  plumage  later  than  do  old  birds,  but  they 
probably  do  not  get  the  full  plumage  until  their  second  or  third  year. 
The  non-breeding  birds,  which  occasionally  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Solway  and  Cromarty  Firth,  retain  the  grey  plumage  of  winter.3 
There  is  therefore  considerable  variation  in  plumage,  depending  on 
age  and  season.  The  first  year  birds  in  autumn  and  winter,  speckled 
brown  and  buff ;  the  adults  in  winter,  ash  blue ;  adults  in  summer, 
brown  back  and  red  breast ;  and  birds  in  their  second  summer, 
intermediate  between  the  first  plumage  and  the  adult  summer 
plumage. 

The  return  passage  is  heralded  by  occasional  small  parties,  which 
have  been  observed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  consisting  of  adult 
birds,  very  wild,  and  mostly  in  breeding  plumage.4  On  July  20,  1908, 
a  few  were  observed  in  E.  Ross-shire,  followed  by  a  large  increase 
on  the  27th.5  The  large  flocks,  consisting  in  the  main  of  immature 
birds,  do  not  arrive  until  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  migration 

1  Booth,  Rough  Notes  of  Birds  by  Land  and  Sea,  Hi. 

1  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Reports,  1910,  p.  188.  »  Bird-life  of  the  Borders,  p.  245. 

4  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  403. 

•  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Reports,  1910,  p.  276. 
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continues  throughout  September  and  October  up  to  the  middle  of 
November.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  flights  that  are  recorded  do 
not  represent  newly  arrived  birds  from  overseas,  but  a  southward 
movement  of  flocks  that  arrived  in  the  country  earlier  in  the  autumn. 
Migratory  movements  have  been  noted  on  August  29,  1908,  on  the 
Haddingtonshire  coast ;  many  fresh  arrivals  September  1st  to  5th, 
Norfolk ;  September  llth,  Cornwall ;  September  25th,  Cheshire ; 
October  14th,  fresh  arrivals  in  Suffolk  ;  and  a  large  flock  on  October 
18th  at  the  St.  Bees  Lighthouse,  Cumberland.1  On  September  7, 
1909,  twelve  hundred  arrived  in  the  Solway,  and  on  November  13th 
and  14th,  between  1  and  4  A.M.,  considerable  numbers  passed  the 
Bardsly  Light,  Carnarvon,  apparently  flying  south.2 

The  young  birds  on  their  first  arrival  are  absurdly  tame.  I  once 
spent  about  half  an  hour  stalking  a  small  party  that  were  feeding  on 
the  open  shore,  only  to  find,  when  I  had  reached  the  nearest  point 
to  them  under  cover,  that  they  would  allow  me  to  walk  quite  openly  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  them. 

The  actions  of  the  godwits  peculiar  to  the  period  of  courtship  are 
yet  to  be  recorded.  Like  many  other  Waders,  the  males  of  both 
species,  according  to  Naumann,  develop  a  soaring  flight  in  the  nesting 
time,  and  accompany  it  with  a  song  consisting  of  their  usual  call-notes 
run  together,  and  being  quickly  repeated  becomes,  as  Naumann 
describes  it,  a  sort  of  jodel-call.  He  states,  moreover,  that  the 
blacktailed  jodels  occasionally  on  migration  before  it  reaches  its 
breeding-grounds.  In  its  spring  flight  it  floats  on  extended  wings 
swinging  from  side  to  side.3 

In  general  nesting  habits  the  two  species  closely  resemble  each 
other.  The  blacktailed-godwit  commences  nesting  in  most  countries 
early  in  May,  although  an  early  nest  has  been  found  in  Denmark 
on  April  12th.4  Mr.  A.  C.  Chapman  found  eggs  in  Jutland  on 
May  10th  which  were  so  far  incubated  that  they  must  have  been 

1  B.  O.  C.  Migration  Reports,  1910,  p.  276.  *  Ibid.,  1911,  p.  256. 

»  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  116  and  p.  126.  «  Ibid.,  ix.  p.  118. 
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laid  in  April.1  In  Poland,  this  species  is  said  to  breed  in  large 
numbers  in  two  marshes.  They  arrive  in  April  when  the  snow 
disappears  :  until  the  water  leaves  their  nesting-places,  they  frequent 
the  edges  of  the  marshes,  and  begin  nesting  operations,  as  a  rule, 
early  in  May.2 

The  bartailed,  nesting  as  it  does  so  much  farther  north,  is  later. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Popham  found  it  fairly  plentiful  on  the  Yenisei  between 
69°  N.  and  72°  >T.  He  found  several  nests  with  full  clutches  of  eggs 
on  June  27th  and  July  3rd.  The  nests  were  very  far  apart,  and  being 
only  slight  hollows  in  a  vast  expanse  of  high-lying  tundra,  were  very 
difficult  to  find.3  This  is  quoted  in  Naumann,  but  the  name  of  Lord 
Lilford  substituted  for  Mr.  Popham,  and  the  reference  given  Ibis,  1897 
instead  of  1907 ! 

The  blacktailed  nests,  as  a  rule,  in  scattered  parties  almost 
forming  colonies  and  in  very  marshy  places.  The  nests  are  placed 
in  the  drier  parts  of  the  marshes,  on  tussocks  or  tiny  islands  sur- 
rounded with  water  or  quaking  bog.4  Naumann  says  they  are  partial 
to  places  where  the  rough  grass  has  been  cut  and  the  new  crop 
has  not  yet  grown.  The  nest  is  a  deep  hollow,  generally  open  and 
unconcealed,  but  so  deep  that  the  eggs  cannot  be  seen  except  from 
almost  directly  above.5  Mr.  Chapman  describes  the  nests  found  in 
Jutland  as  mere  depressions  in  the  moss  with  no  special  lining.6 
Sonnemann,  quoted  by  Naumann,  says  the  nest  is  negligently  lined 
and  untidy,  and  adds,  that  two  hundred  nests  examined  shows  this 
godwit  to  be  a  less  careful  builder  than  the  curlew.7  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  L.  Taczanowski,  writing  to  Dresser,  describes  the  nest  as 
a  depression  "three  inches  deep,  carefully  and  neatly  lined  with 
dry  grass."  These  two  descriptions  indicate  considerable  variation 
in  different  localities ;  but  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  in  part  to 

1  Ibis,  1894,  p.  340.  *  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  216. 

3  Ibis,  1907,  p.  105. 

4  Dresser,  op.  cit.,  viii.  p.  216  ;  Ibis,  1894,  p.  340 ;  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  117. 

5  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  117.  6  Ibis,  1894,  p.  340. 
7  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  118. 
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variation  in  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  neatness  in  a  Wader's 
nest. 

The  eggs  of  the  bartailed-godwit  are  usually  four  in  number, 
sometimes  only  three,  and  strongly  pyriform  in  shape.  They  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  blacktailed  species,  but  the  markings 
are  rather  more  distinct  as  a  rule  and  more  evenly  distributed  over 
the  egg,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  the  big  end.  Average  size 
of  30  eggs,  2-05x1-45  in.  [52'3x36'9  mm.].  The  ground-colour  is 
also  more  frequently  brownish,  and  only  rarely  greenish.1 

In  both  species  the  incubating  bird  generally  leaves  the  nest 
while  an  intruder  on  the  breeding-ground  is  a  considerable  distance 
off,  or  it  may  occasionally  sit  tight,  allowing  itself  to  be  all  but  caught 
before  it  leaves,  apparently  relying  on  the  protective  coloration  of 
its  russet  spring  dress  to  save  it  from  detection.  Of  the  bartailed 
Mr.  Popham  says,  "  one  sits  tight,  another  meets  the  intruder  a  mile 
from  the  nest,  and  never  leaves  until  he  is  well  away."  All  the  time 
the  birds  keep  up  an  incessant  screaming,  both  on  the  wing  and 
when  standing  on  the  ground.  When  a  nesting-ground  of  the  black- 
tailed  is  invaded  the  birds  join  in  mobbing,  when  the  din  becomes 
tremendous. 

When  the  young  are  hatched  the  old  birds  show  their  anxiety  by 
becoming  more  clamorous  when  danger  threatens,  and  are  very 
bold  in  attacking  crows  and  hawks.  They  may  also  frequently  be 
seen  attempting  to  drive  away  horses  and  cows.2  Mr.  Chapman 
observed  that  the  chicks  when  only  one  or  two  days  old  are  very 
adept  at  walking  in  rough  grass,  and  they  utter  a  plaintive  call-note 
when  trying  to  find  each  other.3  Sonnemann  says  the  young  hide  so 
well  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them  without  a  dog.4 

All  observers  agree  that  the  male  of  the  blacktailed-godwit  bears 
his  full  share  of  the  duties  of  incubation,  and  Mr.  Popham  found  the 
male  sitting  on  three  out  of  four  nests  of  the  bartailed  species.  The 

1  F.  C.  R.  Jourdain  (in  litt.). 

2  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  118  ;  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  viii.  p.  216. 

3  Ibis,  1894,  p.  340.  4  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  118. 
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blacktailed  has  been  observed  by  Sonnemann  to  display  in  the  so- 
called  "  injury-feigning "  device.  At  least  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  it  flutters  about  as  if  it  cannot  fly,  and  runs  twenty  paces  ahead 
pretending  to  look  for  something.1 

In  their  feeding  habits  while  on  our  coasts  godwits  resemble 
most  of  the  "  boring "  Waders,  with  the  flocks  of  which  they  mingle 
at  times,  although  they  prefer  the  company  of  their  own  kind.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  show  a  partiality  for  the  company  of  the  oyster- 
catcher  in  his  raids  on  the  mussel-beds.  When  feeding  in  shallow 
water  or  on  wet  sand  but  recently  left  by  the  tide,  they  insert  only 
the  tips  of  their  bills,  as  the  worms  and  burrowing  crustaceans  are 
near  the  surface.  As  the  water  recedes  these  sink  deeper  into  the 
sand,  and  then  the  long  bill  of  the  godwit  may  be  seen  to  be  thrust 
often  its  entire  length  into  the  sand.  They  appear  to  take  some  of 
their  food  from  the  water,  as  they  may  occasionally  be  seen  wading  in 
shallows,  and,  with  their  heads  held  low,  working  their  bills  with 
a  short  sweeping  side  to  side  action.  Like  all  Waders,  they  balance 
themselves  on  one  leg  while  resting,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson 
says  that,  when  lazy,  the  birds  may  be  seen  "  sidling  in  (towards  the 
water)  on  one  leg  without  taking  the  trouble  to  let  down  the  other." 2 

Their  long  legs  enable  them  to  continue  feeding  in  the  rising  tide 
after  most  of  the  other  Waders  have  been  floated  off  their  feet.  They 
are,  however,  not  so  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  for  instance  the 
redshank,  and  long  before  it  reaches  their  bodies  they  rise  somewhat 
heavily,  one  after  the  other,  and  uttering  their  sharp  double  whistle, 
wend  their  way  with  strong  measured  beats  of  their  wings  to  their 
resting-places.  They  are  swift  when  once  on  the  wing,  and  they 
perform  similar  evolutions  to  other  species — such  as  golden-plover, 
dunlin,  and  knot — that  form  large  flocks.  Professor  Patten  says  "  the 
velocity  with  which  they  can  shoot  down  almost  vertically  from  an 
immense  height  to  their  feeding-grounds  is  astonishing." 3 

1  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  118.  2  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  404. 

'  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  345. 
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The  usual  call  of  the  bartailed-godwit  is  a  double  note,  which  is 
rendered  "  kewit "  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson.1  Written  as  one 
word  it  may  easily  mislead  one  who  has  not  heard  the  note,  but 
divided  "  kew-it,"  it  serves  to  recall  the  sound.  This  is  very  different 
from  Harting's  "  low-ey  low-ey" 2  but  the  latter  is,  I  think,  intended  for 
the  same  note,  and  may  be  connected  with  it  through  Patterson's 
"  low-eet  low-eet " 3  and  Naumann's  "  kjdu  keu  keu  keu "  and  "  keik  keik 
keik" 4  Various  modifications  occur  expressing  alarm,  etc.  There  is 
a  less  musical  note  heard  mostlv  in  late  autumn  and  winter.  It  has 

«• 

less  of  a  whistling  sound  than  the  generality  of  Wader  cries,  and 
although  it  is  not  particularly  like  it,  may  be  classed  with  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  knot.  Professor  Patten  syllables  it  "(ik-cik  ak-dk,"5  and  it 
presumably  corresponds  with  Naumann's  "jack  jack  jack."  The 
courting  or  spring  note  is  described  in  Naumann  as  of  three  syllables, 
and  is  written  " tabie  tabie"6 — pronounced,  I  presume,  "ta-bee-ay"— 
which  repeated  quickly  becomes  a  "  jodel." 

The  call  of  the  blacktailed-godwit  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
redshank,  but  is  deeper  and  more  penetrating ;  it  is  syllabled  "  djo, 
djo,  djo" 7  With  a  certain  amount  of  imagination  this  might  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  A.  C.  Chapman's  really  good  rendering  "  tti-ee-tooo" 8  or 
Professor  Patten's  "  chn-tee-chuo  chtl-tee-chuo." 9  In  Holland  the  species 
is  called  "grtitto" — pronounced  "gr-wee-tod" — after  its  cry.  Stevenson 
tells  us  that  when  the  blacktailed-godwit  bred  in  the  fens,  it  was 
called  the  "shrieker"  and  "yelper,"  or  "  yerwhelp." 10 


1  Fauna  of  Lakeland,  p.  404. 

3  Nature  in  East  Norfolk,  p.  238. 

6  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  355. 

r  Ibid.,  ix.  p.  116. 

9  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  357. 


2  Howard  Saunders,  Manual,  p.  624. 
4  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  126. 
6  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  126. 
8  Ibis,  1894,  p.  340. 
10  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  250  et  seq. 
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CURLEW  AND   WHIMBREL 
[W.  FARREN] 

The  curlew  and  whimbrel  are  distinguished  from  all  other  British 
Waders  by  their  long  curved  bill.  They  are  also,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  of  a  far  more  robust  build,  and  the  curlew  is  in  every  way 
larger  than  any  other  species.  Both  nest  with  us.  The  curlew  is  one 
of  our  commonest  resident  Waders,  breeding  from  one  end  of  the 
British  Isles  to  the  other,  wherever  suitable  moorlands  occur — owing 
to  the  absence  of  these  it  does  not  breed,  except  on  rare  occasions,  in 
the  south-eastern  and  eastern  counties  up  to  Yorkshire — and  is  an 
abundant  bird  of  passage  in  spring  and  autumn.1  The  whimbrel, 
although  plentiful  on  passage  in  spring  and  autumn  to  and  from  its 
northern  breeding-places,  is  restricted  as  a  comparatively  rare  nesting 
species  to  some  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  has  only  very 
occasionally  been  found  in  winter. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  species  is  interesting  by  reason  of 
a  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  variation  of  closely  allied  species, 
subspecies,  or  local  forms  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Curlews  and  whimbrels  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
although  the  whimbrels — the  smaller  species — are  always  the  more 
northern,  the  curlews  overlap  them  as  in  North  Britain.  Our  birds 
extend  eastwards  to  Asiatic  Siberia,  where  both  species  are  replaced 
by  doubtfully  distinct  forms,  with  more  heavy  barrings  on  the  white 
of  the  lower  back  and  rump.  These  forms  continue  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  in  winter  migrate  southwards  to  the  Malay  and  Australian 
regions.  In  America  we  find  representatives  of  both  species,  and 
these  are  distinguished  from  the  old-world  birds  by  the  rufous  colour 

1  It  has  been  occasionally  recorded  as  nesting  in  Norfolk.    For  one  record  see  British  Birds 
(magazine),  iv.  p.  88. 
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of  the  axillaries  and  other  under  wing  feathers.  Other  species  exist, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here. 

The  whimbrel,  unlike  most  species,  is  far  more  numerous  with  us 
on  the  spring  than  on  the  autumn  passage.1  Dr.  Ticehurst  thinks 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  autumn  many  flocks  pass  high 
overhead  without  stopping  on  the  coast,  as  of  all  the  Waders  the  cries 
of  the  whimbrel  are  most  frequently  heard,  and  are  most  easily 
recognised. 

Our  resident  curlews  leave  their  inland  breeding-places  for  the 
coast  in  July  and  August,  going,  as  a  rule,  to  the  estuaries  nearest  to 
their  nesting-places ;  as  the  autumn  advances  many  of  them  move 
southwards,  others  from  farther  north  filling  their  places.  Fair 
numbers,  however,  reach  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  by  the 
beginning  of  August  or  even  earlier.  In  1909  numbers  were  heard 
at  night  in  Hertfordshire  on  July  14th  and  15th,  and  in  Norfolk  on 
the  24th  and  25th ;  and  the  first  arrivals  were  observed  on  the  East 
Sussex  coast  on  the  19th.2  Dr.  Ticehurst  says  that  in  Kent  the  first 
birds  arrive  in  August.3 

The  first  curlews  that  arrive  in  East  Anglia  from  the  Continent  in 
August  are  small  bands  of  immature  birds  with  a  few  adults.  The 
bulk,  in  flocks  of  considerable  size,  do  not  arrive  until  September 
and  October.  These  are  said  to  be  generally  smaller,  and  to  have 
longer  bills  than  the  home-breeding  birds.  In  East  Norfolk  they 
are  known  as  "harvest  curlews,"  and  are,  owing  to  their  having  fed 
inland,  esteemed  by  wild-fowlers  as  being  better  flavoured  than  those 
that  have  fed  on  the  shore  for  some  time.4  Immigration  continues  to 
November,  but  Dr.  Ticehurst  considers  that  in  Kent  most  of  the 
migrants  have  passed  by  the  beginning  of  October,  leaving  behind  the 
regular  winter  residents.5  Overseas  emigration  in  autumn  probably 

1  Ticehurst,  Birds  of  Kent,  p.  486 ;  Patterson,  Nature  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  p.  241 ;  Ussher  and 
Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  310. 

2  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Report,  1911,  xxviiL  p.  256. 

3  Birds  of  Kent,  p.  458.  «  Nature  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  p.  240. 
5  Birds  of  Kent,  p.  485. 
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consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  home-reared  birds,  with  some  from 
Northern  Europe.  This  is  a  point,  however,  upon  which  more  light 
will  be  thrown  with  the  extension  of  the  system  of  "ringing" 
nestlings. 

The  return  migration  commences  as  early  as  the  end  of  February, 
continuing  throughout  March  and  April  and  well  into  May.  The 
earliest  arrivals  are  almost  certainly  part  of  our  breeding  stock,  and 
they  repair,  as  they  arrive,  to  their  inland  nesting-places.  Long  after 
they  have  settled  on  the  moors  the  full  stock  of  winter  residents  may 
be  seen  on  the  coasts.  The  date  of  the  latest  arrivals  from  overseas 
overlaps  the  beginning  of  the  emigration  of  our  winter  residents, 
which  takes  place  in  the  end  of  March  and  continues  throughout 
April  and  May.  By  the  end  of  the  latter  month  the  only  curlews  left 
on  the  coast  are  non-breeding  birds,  which  remain  for  the  summer. 

The  first  curlews  may  be  seen  on  most  British  breeding-places 
quite  early  in  March.  They  remain  in  flocks  up  to  the  beginning  of 
April  when  mating  commences,  and  by  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
they  will  have  dispersed  in  pairs  over  the  usual  nesting  areas. 

Although  the  curlew  is  a  common  and  familiar  nesting  species, 
yet  its  watchfulness,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  country  it  frequents, 
makes  observation  of  it,  while  on  the  ground,  exceedingly  difficult. 
Consequently,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  form  of  courting-display 
is  yet  to  be  recorded.  A  number  of  false  nests,  or  rather  additional 
scrapes,  may  almost  invariably  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
real  nest.  Mr.  Owen  R.  Owen  tells  me  (in  litt.)  that  in  parts  of 
Radnorshire,  where  the  curlew  breeds  commonly,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  as  many  as  two  or  three  dozen  scrapes  in  an  afternoon.  If 
these  scrapes  are  formed  under  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing 
with  the  lapwing,  then  close  observation  of  the  curlew  in  early  spring 
would  be  well  repaid. 

The  aerial  evolutions  of  the  male  peculiar  to  the  breeding  season 
are  obvious  enough  and  well  known.  The  performance,  with  its 
accompanying  trilling  song,  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  redshank 
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and  some  other  closely  allied  Waders.  I  have  described  these  Wader 
song-flights  as  peculiar  to  the  male,  but  it  may  prove  that  the  female, 
at  least  occasionally,  also  performs.  The  curlew,  especially  in  the  end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  and  more  commonly  towards  evening, 
indulges  very  frequently  in  its  spring  flight.  It  rises  from  the  ground, 
and  with  rapid  wing-beats  ascends  to  a  good  height.  Often  when 
near  the  summit  of  its  flight  it  checks  suddenly,  almost  throwing  itself 
over  backwards.  Recovering,  it  hangs  poised  kestrel-like  in  the  air, 
and  while  so  hovering,  and  also  during  a  short  temporary  drop  on 
motionless  wings,  it  pours  forth  the  trilling  or  jodelling  song.  It  rises 
again  on  quivering  wings  and  again  sinks  as  before.  This  may 
continue  for  some  time,  or  it  may  be  varied  by  the  bird  circling  round 
on  extended  wings,  when  one  is  again  reminded  of  the  flight  of 
a  hawk.  More  often  than  not  the  bird  will  stop  before  a  circle  is 
completed,  and  hover  again  over  a  fresh  spot.  So  it  continues, 
circling,  rising  and  falling  and  pouring  forth  a  joyful  ripple  of  song. 
If  there  are  times  when  the  curlew  and  its  wild  call-notes  harmonise 
with — even  add  to — the  sense  of  desolation  of  the  moorland  scenery, 
conjuring  up  visions  of  "witches  and  warlocks  and  a'  lang-nebbed 
things  "  to  the  superstitious  Highlander,  and  when  the  light  flashes  of 
its  under  wing  feathers  seem  merely 

"Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland," 

yet  when  the  breeding  song  is  in  full  force,  it  is  so  full  of  virile  life, 
that  for  the  time  it  dominates  the  influence  of  its  surroundings  and 
brings  the  full  joyfulness  of  spring  to  the  wild  moorlands. 

The  song  consists  of  two — or  three — rising  notes,  rapidly  repeated, 
high  pitched,  but  liquid  and  flute-like.  Although  I  may  be  needlessly 
adding  to  an  already  long  list  of  inadequate  renderings — inadequate, 
that  is,  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  sound  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it — I  would  express  the  curlew's  song  as  "  gur-lech  gw-lech  gur- 
lech  gur-leck"  pronounced  rather  distinctly  at  first  and  not  too  quickly, 
but  quickening  after  the  first  two  or  three  repetitions.  Towards  the 
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end  the  syllables  must  be  almost  run  together,  losing  all  of  the  first 
except  the  "g,"  and  at  no  time  sounding  the  "ch"  too  hard,  but 
rather  as  in  the  Scottish  "  loch."  I  am  aware  that  my  rendering  of 
this  note  differs  considerably  from  some  published  formulae,  the 
majority  of  which  are  variants  of  the  syllables  "wi-wi  mw-i-uriw"  etc. 
Mr.  Selous  says  the  note  is  first  a  melancholy  "  too-ee  too-ee  too-ee," 
then  a  much  louder  and  sharper  "wi-wi,  wi-wi,  wi-wi"  (the  "i"  as  in 
with).1  Seebohm  describes  two  distinct  notes  at  the  nest ;  a  call-note 
" ker-lee "  —other  variants  of  this  are  " cour-lie "  or  " cour-lieu"  from 
which  the  species  gets  its  name — and  a  note  which  he  renders  as  "  wiw- 
i-wiw-i-wiw"  and  which  he  states  is  unquestionably  the  alarm-note.2 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  quivering  whistle 
which  the  birds  utter  as  they  fly  towards  an  intruder  on  their  nesting- 
grounds  is  not  merely  a  warning-note,  as  it  is  also  freely  uttered  during 
the  soaring  flight.3  Dr.  Heatherley,  while  likening  the  trilling  song  to 
"jodelling  on  a  flute,"  says  (in  litt.)  that  when  in  great  alarm — e.g. 
when  their  young  are  endangered — the  bird's  cry  is  "  whi  shishi." 

The  apparent  discrepancy  of  these  various  renderings  is,  I  think, 
due  to  the  probability  that  the  spring  song  is  a  modification  of  the 
call  and  alarm-notes,  and  fine  discrimination  is  needed  to  separate 
them.  Mr.  Owen,  who  has  for  many  years  been  familiar  with  the 
curlew  in  Radnorshire,  gives  me  (in  litt.)  an  entirely  independent 
rendering  of  the  alarm-note  uttered  angrily  by  the  birds  while  they 
fly  over  the  head  of  an  intruder  when  they  have  young,  as  "guck,  guck, 
guck,  guck."  A  similar  alarm-note  is  used  earlier  in  the  season,  but 
uttered  far  more  quietly. 

The  winter  call-note  of  the  curlew  is,  in  my  opinion,  best  expressed 
by  Mr.  Patterson  as  a  mellow  "  quoi,  quoi." 4  It  may  correspond  with 
"whee-ou  whee-ou"  or  "wha-up"  renderings  given  by  Mr.  Harting.5 
Mr.  Patterson  states  that  he  has  found  it  possible  to  judge  by  its  cry 
how  a  curlew  is  employed.  He  distinguishes  notes  signifying  alarm, 

1  Bird  Watching,  p.  141.  2  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  96. 

3  Ussher  and  Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  309. 

4  Nature  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  p.  240.  5  Birds  of  Middlesex. 
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caution,  satisfaction,  anger,  anticipation,  etc.,  and  says  that  when 
living  in  his  house-boat  on  Breydon  during  the  month  of  August,  he 
has  noticed  some  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  notes  or  calls.1  He 
mercifully  abstains  from  rendering  them  all  in  words  ! 

From  these  renderings  it  is  of  interest  to  turn  to  those  in  German 
of  Naumann.  At  first  sight  they  appear  to  differ  so  absolutely  from 
the  English  renderings  as  to  be  impossible  of  association  with  them, 
but  with  correct  German  pronunciation  they  may  be  made  to 
correspond.  They  give,  moreover,  a  more  musical  impression  ;  for 
instance,  "tau  tail  tau"  and  "tlauid  tlauid"  the  three  vowels  pro- 
nounced separately.  A  variant  of  the  latter  is  rendered  "  trrauith" 
and  the  notes  of  birds  in  large  flocks  about  to  settle  are  given  as  "  twi 
twi"  or  "twii  twi." 

The  call-notes  of  the  whimbrel  are  rendered  in  Naumann  as  "  toil 
tou  "  or  "  toiii  troui  tloui"  and  the  alarm  as  "guck  guck."  The  courting 
song  is  described  as  a  jodel  with  the  call-note  occasionally  introduced.3 
In  English  the  call  of  the  whimbrel  has  been  expressed  as  "  tetty-yetty- 
yetty-tetty-yetty-tetty-tet"  by  Col.  Feilden,4  and  Mr.  Boyes  in  the  Field 
renders  it  "  chitty,  chitty,  chitty,  chitty,  chitty,  chitty,  chitty" 5  The  "  chitty  " 
or  "  tetty"  is  generally  repeated  seven  times,  from  which  the  species  in 
some  districts  is  known  as  the  "  seven  whistler."  The  same  note,  or 
a  modification  of  it,  uttered  as  an  alarm-whistle  in  autumn,  and  also 
when  the  birds  are  flying  high  overhead  on  migration,  is  expressed 
by  Professor  Patten  "whee,  whee,  whee,  whee,  whee,  whee,  whee,  whit." 
The  whimbrel  indulges  in  a  spring  soaring  flight  and  a  trilling  song. 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  similar  to  but  softer  than  that  of  the  curlew.7 

The  curlew  usually  nests  high  up  on  the  hills,  and  although  the 
nest  is  frequently  among  heather,  this  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
heather  abounds  on  the  curlew's  breeding-grounds  than  to  any 
predilection  of  the  species  for  that  plant.  In  fact,  in  many  localities 

1  Nature  in  Eastern  Norfolk,  p.  241.  2  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  ix.  p.  146. 

'  Ibid.,  ix.  p.  155.  4  Feilden,  Zoologist,  1866,  p.  3248. 

6  Field,  1889,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  476.  "  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  368. 

7  Evans  and  Buckley,  Fauna  of  the  Shetlands,  p.  176. 
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the  majority  of  the  nests  are  on  the  side  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  slight 
hollow  where  there  is  more  coarse  grass  than  heather,  and  where  the 
ground  is  distinctly  boggy.  Not  infrequently  the  nest  is  made  on 
perfectly  bare  ground,  or  where  the  grass  is  short,  and  occasionally 
a  pair  of  birds  may  be  found  nesting  in  an  enclosed  field  of  coarse 
grass,  and  I  have  known  of  nests  on  ploughed  land.  But  the  curlew 
is  more  at  home  on  the  open  hills. 

Even  when  the  nest  is  among  heather  or  long  grass  there  is  little 
or  no  attempt  at  concealment.  It  is  very  large,  somewhat  untidy,  and 
usually  made  of  dry  grass  or  sprigs  of  heather.  Probably  owing  to  the 
large  size  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  it  is  more  conspicuous  than  that  of 
most  Waders.  The  nest  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  find,  as  the 
curlew  is  exceedingly  wary,  and  the  open  nature  of  the  country 
enables  the  sitting  bird — or  its  mate,  who  generally  keeps  watch — to 
detect  an  intruder  at  a  great  distance.  By  carefully  approaching 
a  likely  hollow  under  cover  of  a  ridge,  and  suddenly  revealing  oneself, 
it  is  possible  to  take  a  curlew  by  surprise,  and  cause  her  to  fly  straight 
up  from  her  eggs.  Although  it  may  be  a  considerable  distance  off, 
it  is  then  not  difficult  to  mark  the  place  and  find  the  nest.  I  have 
found  one  in  this  way  when  the  bird  rose  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
It  is  only  possible  to  do  this  when  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  it  is  quite  useless — considering  the  vast  amount  of  the 
ground  there  is  to  cover — to  look  for  a  nest  except  where  a  bird  has 
been  seen  to  rise.  Should  the  curlew  suspect  danger,  she  will 
stealthily  leave  her  nest  while  the  intruder  is  half  a  mile  away. 

Mr.  Seton  Gordon  states  that  the  curlew  always  flies  right  off  the 
nest,1  but  Mr.  Owen  tells  me  (in.  litt.)  that,  unless  surprised,  the  bird 
runs  stealthily  for  some  distance  before  taking  flight.  In  the  evening 
when  dusk  approaches,  the  curlew  is  more  likely  to  sit  tight,  and, 
providing  the  position  of  a  nest  is  known,  it  is  then  often  possible  to 
walk  right  up  to  it  before  the  bird  leaves.  Mr.  Owen  adds  that  he 
has  known  but  one  bird  that  sat  tight  in  the  daytime.  She  almost 

1  Birds  by  Loch  and  Mountain,  p.  79. 
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allowed  herself  to  be  touched  before  she  left,  and  when  visited  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  always  behaved  in  the  same  way.  There 
have  been  many  similar  cases  recorded ;  some  birds  have  remained 
long  enough  to  enable  photographs  to  be  taken,  and  one  was  even 
caught  on  the  nest.1  Mr.  F.  Fenwick,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Field,  stated  that  a  curlew  nested  on  a  piece  of  moss-land,  near  his 
house,  several  years  in  succession.  The  bird  was  easily  recognised,  as 
she  had  a  permanent  gap  in  one  wing,  for  which  reason  she  was 
known  to  the  family  as  "clip-wing."  She  was  so  tame  that  she 
allowed  Mr.  Fenwick's  sons  to  smooth  her  and  lift  her  from  the  nest. 
That  the  male  assisted  in  incubation  was  made  plain  by  the  observa- 
tion that  "  sometimes  clip- wing  was  seen  flying  about  while  her  mate 
was  sitting."2 

Dr.  Heatherley  tells  me  (in  litt.)  that  whilst  photographing  curlews 
he  has  found  the  male  bolder  than  the  female  ;  while  the  latter  picks 
her  way  cautiously  to  the  nest,  the  male  comes  on  with  a  rush.  He 
adds  that  the  boldness  of  the  male  is  shown  also  by  his  trusting  to 
escape  observation  on  the  nest  rather  than  take  flight.  Dr.  Heatherley 
succeeded  in  photographing  one  before  it  left,  and  he  says  the  only 
photographs  of  curlews  he  has  seen  obtained  in  this  way — i.e.  by 
openly  stalking  a  tight-sitting  bird — have  been  of  males.  Evidence, 
however,  shows  that  the  habit  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  male, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  tell  with  certainty  the  sex  of 
a  curlew  in  a  photograph. 

Both  before  and  after  the  eggs  are  laid  the  birds  may  be  seen 
walking  about  sedately  near  their  nesting-site,  and  generally  some 
distance  apart.  They  frequently  call  to  each  other,  the  note  being 
loud,  and  a  modification  of  that  part  of  the  spring  song  that  I  have 
rendered  "gur-lech"  Full  clutches  of  eggs  may  be  found  in  most 
localities  in  the  middle  of  May,  laying  beginning,  as  a  rule,  in  the  end 
of  April,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  20th.  The  eggs  are  not  laid  on 

1  Birds  by  Loch  and  Mountain,  p.  81;  Field,  1904,  vol.  ciii.  pp.  952,  1000;  Ibid.,  1897,  vol. 
Ixxxix.  p.  721. 

s  Field,  1900,  vol.  xcv.  p.  734. 
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successive  days ;  three  or  four  days  may  elapse  between  the  laying  of 
each,  and  frequently  a  clutch  is  not  completed  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

Incubation  takes  about  a  month.  As  a  rule  the  young  do  not 
leave  the  nest  immediately  they  are  hatched.  If  not  actually  in  the 
nest  they  are  sure  to  be  very  near  it.1  Dr.  Heatherley  says  they 
remain  in  the  nest  for  about  sixty  hours,  which  may  be  quite  correct 
in  some  cases  but  is  certainly  not  in  all.  In  appearance  the  chicks 
closely  resemble  those  of  some  of  the  genus  Totanus.  The  bill  is 
short  and  straight,  and  shows  no  sign  of  the  curve  or  the  length  to 
which  it  will  attain  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Like  the  young  of  other 
Waders,  they  scatter  and  crouch  flat  on  the  ground  when  danger 
threatens,  and  are  then  very  difficult  to  find.  The  parents  now 
become  very  bold  and  aggressive  if  their  breeding-grounds  are 
invaded,  and  are  prompt  to  attack  other  species.  (PL  130.)  They  fly 
angrily  overhead,  flap  their  wings  vigorously,  and  continually  utter 
a  loud  alarm-note  " guck-guck guck-guck" 

The  whimbrel  also  is  very  bold  and  pugnacious  at  nesting  time  ; 
it  furiously  attacks  and  drives  away  other  birds  that  trespass  on  its 
breeding-grounds.  It  has  been  seen  fearlessly  to  attack  the  Arctic 
skua,2  the  raven,3  and  even  the  Iceland  falcon,4  and  Colonel  Feilden 
stated  that  on  the  Faeroes  they  were  constantly  chasing  lesser  black- 
backed-gulls.  In  these  encounters  the  whimbrel's  flight  was  observed 
to  be  rapid  and  arrow-like.5 

I  can  find  no  record  of  either  species  "  feigning  injury  "  when  the 
young  are  hatched,  but  the  curlew  does  so  occasionally  when  suddenly 
flushed  from  eggs.6 

In  those  parts  of  the  British  Isles  where  both  species  breed, 
the  whimbrel  begins  nesting  operations  a  week  or  two  later  than 
the  curlew.  Colonel  Feilden  found  them  in  the  Fseroes  feeding  in 

1  See  also  Bird-life  of  the  Borders,  p.  30.  a  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  508. 

5  Slater,  British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs,  v.  p.  176. 

4  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  369.  *  Zoologist,  1866,  p.  3248. 

6  Mr.  Owen  R.  Owen  (in.  litt.). 
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the  meadows,  in  flocks  but  paired,  in  the  middle  of  May.  They 
separated  and  betook  themselves  to  the  breeding-grounds  soon  after 
the  16th,  and  the  first  nest  with  eggs  was  found  on  the  25th  of  May.1 
The  whimbrel  closely  resembles  the  curlew  in  its  nesting-habits.  The 
male  generally  stands  on  guard  near  the  nest,  and  the  female,  when 
warned  of  danger,  slips  stealthily  from  the  nest,  but  does  not  run 
far  before  taking  wing.  But  like  the  curlew  she  may  occasionally  sit 
close,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley,  describing  a  pair  of  whimbrel  observed 
on  Hascosay  in  the  Shetlands  on  June  9,  1890,  stated  that  the 
female  was  a  close  sitter.  Both  birds  were  noisy  at  the  nest.2  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  curlew,  which  species  is  quiet  until 
the  young  are  hatched.  Messrs.  Harvie-Brown  and  Buckley  found 
the  whimbrel  tamer  at  the  nest  than  the  curlew.  The  old  birds,  with 
their  heads  lowered  and  held  on  a  level  with  their  bodies,  ran  within 
a  few  yards  of  them,  repeatedly  uttering  the  regular  "whimbrel 
note."3 

The  young  of  both  species  are,  when  strong  enough,  conducted 
to  the  nearest  marshes  and  later  to  the  coast.  The  whimbrel  is  very 
partial  to  marshy  pastures  near  the  sea,  and  is  always  considerably 
less  of  a  marine  feeder  than  the  curlew.  Both  species  probe  in  the 
soft  mud  and  sand.  Although  much  of  their  food  is  obtained  in  this 
way,  for  which  their  long  sensitive  bills  are  specially  adapted,  yet  they 
can  readily  pick  insects  and  other  small  creatures  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  from  water. 

All  Waders  that  frequent  the  seashore  seem  to  know  instinc- 
tively when  the  tide  is  on  the  ebb.  They  may  be  preening  their 
feathers,  or  standing  lazily  on  one  leg  on  their  accustomed  resting- 
places,  but  when  the  ebb  begins  to  lay  bare  the  sand  and  mud  they 
grow  restless.  At  first  two  or  three  fly  up  followed  by  others,  until 
all  are  up  and  on  their  way  to  the  water's-edge.  In  none  is  this 
instinct  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  curlew.  It  lingers  longer 

1  Zoologist,  1866,  p.  3248.  2  Fauna  of  Shetland,  p.  176. 

3  Fauna  of  Orkney,  p.  224. 
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on  the  mussel-beds  and  mud-banks  at  the  flow  of  the  tide  than  almost 
any  of  its  congeners,  and  then,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest  on  an 
eminence  near  the  shore,  generally  betakes  itself  inland  to  rest,  and 
to  feed  on  the  cultivated  fields  and  marshes.  Yet  when  the  tide 
turns,  although  the  birds  are  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  sea,  they 
will  rise  calling  noisily,  and  pour  down  upon  the  shore  first  among  the 
crowds  of  Waders  to  realise  that  feeding  time  is  at  hand. 

Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gall wey,  in  that  excellent  book  The  Fowler  in 
Ireland,  says:  "They  will  arrive  just  as  the  ooze  is  sufficiently  uncovered 
to  enable  them  to  get  their  food  by  wading.  I  have  watched  them 
several  miles  from  the  tide  cease  feeding,  call  to  one  another,  collect, 
and  then  point  for  the  sea ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment  I  knew 
the  shallows  must  be  nearly  exposed.  Spring  tides  they  will  hit  off 
exactly,  never  late,  always  on  the  spot  just  as  the  banks  begin 
to  show." * 

They  scatter  in  twos  and  threes  when  feeding,  and  at  night 
constantly  call  to  each  other.  Professor  Patten  thinks  they  see  but 
feebly  in  the  dusk  and  dark,  as  he  has  had  many  settle  close  around 
him  apparently  unaware  of  his  presence.2  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey 
thought  they  relied  largely  on  their  sense  of  smell.  He  states  that 
when  he  was  within  thirty  paces  of  them  at  night,  behind  a 
hedge  or  bank,  'an  experimental  cough  or  whistle,  not  unreason- 
ably loud,  did  not  alarm  them,  and  the  crack  of  a  match  was  also 
disregarded,  but  the  first  whiff  of  tobacco  and  they  were  off  in  dire 
confusion." 3 

Both  curlew  and  whimbrel  occasionally  perch  on  trees  and  rails, 
swim  well  when  necessary,  and  are  very  fond  of  bathing.  Stevenson 
stated  that,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  the  curlew  never  strikes 
lighthouses,4  but  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  includes  it  in  some  lists 
of  species  often  killed  against  various  lighthouses  in  Ireland,5  and 
Mr.  Cordeaux  stated  that  there  is  no  shore  bird  which  so  frequently 

1  The  Fowler  in  Ireland,  p.  232.  *  Aquatic  Birds,  p.  361. 

3  The  Fender  in  Ireland,  p.  236.  4  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  195. 

6  The  Foicler  in  Ireland,  pp.  282-4. 
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strikes  against  lighthouses  and  lightships  as  the  curlew.1  Mr.  Harting 
gives  an  instance  of  one  that  dashed  through  one  of  the  tower  lights 
at  the  Turnberry  Lighthouse  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  smashing  plate- 
glass  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  during  a  storm  in  1893.2 

It  only  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  the  superstitious  dread  in 
which  the  curlew  is  held  in  the  remote  Highlands  of  Scotland.  This 
may  have  arisen  partly  from  the  eerie  effect  of  its  wild  night  cries, 
but  certainly  coupled  with  the  goblin-like  aspect  of  its  long  bill.  The 
familiar  name  whaap  or  whaup,  by  which  the  curlew  is  known  in  the 
Highlands,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  long-beaked  goblin  who  is 
supposed  to  lurk  beneath  the  eaves  of  houses  after  dark.  With  this 
and  other  long-nosed  creatures  of  fancy  the  curlew  is  included  in  the 
Highlander's  prayer  to  be  saved  "from  witches,  warlocks,  and  a' 
lang-nebbed  things."  Saxby  tells  us  that  the  Shetlanders  regard  with 
horror  the  idea  of  eating  so  uncanny  a  bird,  and  relates  that  a  visitor 
who  was  known  to  have  eaten  a  curlew  was  frequently  referred  to  in 
awesome  whispers  as  "  the  man  that  ate  the  whaup." 

1  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  iii.  p.  501.  *  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  p.  205. 
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[ORDER  :  Gruiformes.    FAMILY  :  Otididce] 
PRELIMINARY  CLASSIFIED   NOTES 

[F.    C.   R.   JOURDAIN.      W.   P.   PYCRAFT.      A.   L.   THOMSON] 

GREAT-BUSTARD    \6tis  tdrda  Linnaeus.      French,  outarde  barbue; 
German,  Grosstrappe  ;  Italian,  otarda]. 

i,  Description. — Apart  from  its  large  size,  the  great-bustard  is  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  the  bright  rust  colour  and  sharply  defined  black  bars  of  the 
upper  parts.  There  is  no  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  and  the  sexes  differ  some- 
what in  coloration.  (PL  131.)  Length  43  in.  [1092-20  mm.].  The  male  has  a  tuft  of 
long,  stiff,  buffish  white  erectile  feathers  at  the  base  of  lower  jaw.  The  head  and 
hind-neck  are  pale  grey.  The  scapulars,  interscapulars,  tail-coverts,  smaller  whig- 
coverts,  and  innermost  secondaries  rust-yellow  barred  with  black.  The  lower  neck 
is  of  a  deep  rust  colour,  forming  a  gorget  in  the  prepectoral  region  more  or  less 
barred  with  black  ;  while  the  middle  of  the  fore-neck  is  pale  buff.  The  middle  tail 
feathers  are  rust  colour,  with  white  bases ;  as  the  series  is  traced  outwards  the 
white  gradually  replaces  the  rust  colour,  and  all  have  a  black  subterminal  bar. 
The  primaries  are  black,  the  middle  series  of  secondaries  are  white.  The  female  is 
conspicuously  smaller  than  the  male.  Length  30  in.  [762-0  mm.].  The  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  dull  smoke-grey,  and  the  upper  parts  are  more  heavily  barred  with  black. 
The  juvenile  plumage  recalls  that  of  the  female,  but  is  paler  and  duller,  and  freckled 
with  dusky  bars  on  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries,  while  the  white  tail  feathers 
have  short  black  bars,  and  the  white  areas  are  everywhere  suffused  with  chestnut 
and  mottled  with  grey.  The  downy  young  are  of  a  dull  buff  colour,  and  marked 
by  more  or  less  distinct  longitudinal  stripes  of  dark  grey,  these  stripes  having 
broken  up  more  or  less  completely  to  form  mottlings.  The  downy  bases  of  the 
feathers  of  the  adult  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  rose-pink  colour,  which, 
however,  soon  fades  after  death,  [w.  p.  p.] 

VOL.  III.  4  A 
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2.  Distribution. — In  Great  Britain  this  fine  species  has  long  ceased  to  breed, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  reintroduce  it  of  late  years  without  success, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  eggs  are  known  to  have  been  laid.     It  formerly  bred 
not  only  in  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian,  but  also  in  many  of  the  open  down- 
lands  of  England.     Among  the  counties  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  bred  may 
be  mentioned  Yorkshire,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Berkshire,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Hants,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Sussex.     Its  last  stronghold  was  East  Anglia,  and 
here  the  last  fertile  eggs  were  laid  about  1838,  though  a  few  birds  may  have 
survived  till  later.     On  the  Continent  it  is  numerous  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
and   is   found   in   small   numbers    in    France :     in    North    Germany   it   is   not 
uncommon,  but  becomes  scarcer  in  the  south,  and  is  found  also  in  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Danubian  states,  and  Turkey,  but  is  rare  in  Greece,  and  absent  from  Italy, 
while  in  Russia  its  range  extends  from  Poland,  Tchernigov,  Orel,  Saratov,  Penza, 
Tula,  and  Riazan,  Samara  and  Orenburg,  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and  Southern 
Russia,  south  to  the  Black  Sea.     In  Asia  its  range  extends  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  through  Mesopotamia  into  Transcaspia  and  Western  Siberia  north  to  about 
lat.  54°  N.  and  east  to  the  Altai  range,  but  allied  races  are  found  in  the  Tian- 
Shan  and  Alatau,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Siberia  to  Ussuria.     Although  resident  for 
a  great  part  of  its  range,  the  more  northerly  breeding  birds  are  subject  to  local 
movements,  and  some  winter  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  occasionally  in 
North-western  Africa,  the  Black  Sea  region,  Asia  Minor,  etc.      As  a  straggler 
it  has  occurred  in  India ;   while  the  eastern  race  has  been  recorded  from  Japan. 
[F.  c.  R.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — Formerly  an   indigenous  British  bird,  this  species  is  now 
only  known  in  our  area  as  an  irregular  cold  weather  visitor  from  the  Continent. 
Seasons  in  which  notable  incursions  have  taken  place  are  1870-71,  1879-80,  and 
1890-91  (cf.  Saunders,  III.  Man.  B.  B.,  2nd  ed.,  1899,  p.  524).     On  these  migrations 
the  records  are  mainly  from  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  but 
exceptionally  from  as  far  north  as  Orkney.     There  is  no  Irish  record.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — No  nest  is  formed  as  a  rule,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
in  a  scratching  made  by  the  hen-bird,  generally  in  standing  corn.     Occasionally  a 
few  stalks  are  said  to  be  added  by  way  of  lining.     In  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
the  normal  clutch  appears  to  consist  of  two  eggs  only,  and  clutches  of  three  are 
exceptional,  but  in  the  south  of  Spain  three  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  normal 
clutch,  and  four  eggs  are  occasionally  found  together.     They  are  large  and  rather 
variable  in  shape,  varying  from  light  to  darker  olive-green  or  brownish  olive  in 
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most  cases,  though  occasionally  a  light  blue  or  greenish  blue  type  also  occurs,  in 
which  the  markings  are  almost  obsolete.  Most  eggs  have  rather  indistinct  smears 
and  blotches  of  varying  depths  of  some  shade  of  brown  and  a  few  paler  shellmarks. 
(PL  N.)  Average  size  of  60  eggs,  3-12  x  2-25  in.  [79'3  x  57'2  mm.].  Incubation  is 
performed  by  the  female  alone,  who  is  apparently  deserted  at  this  season  by  the 
male.  The  period,  as  observed  in  confinement,  is  given  as  25  days  (Zoologist,  1880, 
p.  254),  but  Mr.  St.  Quintin  found  a  recently  hatched  young  bird  on  the  28th 
day.  Naumann  gives  it  as  30  days.  In  South  Spain  eggs  may  be  found  during 
the  last  fortnight  of  April  and  the  first  week  of  May,  but  in  Germany  rarely 
before  the  beginning  of  May,  and  often  not  till  the  middle  of  the  month.  Only 
one  brood  is  reared  during  the  season,  though  the  hens  will  lay  again  if  the  first 
clutch  of  eggs  is  destroyed,  and  in  consequence  eggs  have  been  found  in  Germany 
as  late  as  July,  and  in  Spain  up  to  the  end  of  June.  [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

5.  Food. — The  staple  food  of  this  species  in  Central  Europe  consists  of 
vegetable  matter,  green  herbage,  buds,  and  leaves  of  various  plants ;  corn  and 
seeds  of  various  kinds  are  also  eaten,  and  when  available  insects  are  also  captured. 
Among  the  more  commonly  eaten  plants  may  be  mentioned  young  corn,  clover, 
cabbage,  turnip,  and  especially  rape  leaves,  besides  various  species  of  grasses, 
and  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  many  wild  plants  (Hieracium,  Plantago,  Apargia, 
Crepis,  Leontodon,  and  ValerianeUa).  This  green  vegetable  matter  is  found  in  a 
comminuted  state  in  the  crop,  together  with  insects,  which  predominate  during 
the  summer  months.  In  Germany  most  of  these  are  Coleoptera :  nearly  half  out 
of  a  total  of  214  insects  identified  by  Rorig  were  beetles  of  the  genus  Silpha,  while 
the  genus  Cassida  was  represented  by  39  specimens.  Earthworms,  lizards,  frogs, 
and  even  field-mice  are  occasionally  eaten.  In  Spain  grasshoppers  and  other 
Orthoptera  form  the  bulk  of  their  food  in  summer,  as  well  as  some  beetles.  Up 
to  July  the  Orthoptera  are  generally  in  the  wingless  larval  state,  but  afterwards  in 
the  adult  stage.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  they  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food.  The  young  are  tended  by  the  hen  alone,  and  feed  almost  entirely  on  insect 
food.  [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

The  following  species  are  described  in  the  supplementary  chapter  on  "  Rare 
Birds"  :- 

Little  bustard,  Otis  tetrax  LinnaBus. 

Macqueen's  bustard  or  Asiatic  houbara,  Houbdra  undvldta  macqueeni  (Gray 
and  Hardwick).     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 
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[F.  C.  R.  JOURDAIN] 

Although  from  time  to  time  stray  individuals  of  this  species  turn 
up  casually  in  their  former  haunts  on  the  wolds  and  downs  of  England, 
our  British  stock  has  been  extinct  for  seventy  years  or  more.  Even 
before  that  time  most  of  the  big  flocks  had  been  gradually  broken  up 
and  reduced  in  numbers,  and  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  their 
eggs  were  taken  or  destroyed  during  farming  operations,  there  was 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  recuperation.  Other  causes,  which  also 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  destruction,  were  the  in-and-in 
breeding  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  diminution  of  the  stock, 
and  the  long  period  which  this  species  takes  to  attain  maturity.  The 
old  male,  being  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  bird  in  the  flock,  would 
naturally  be  singled  out  for  destruction,  and  possibly  in  the  next 
season  there  might  be  no  fully  adult  male  to  propagate  the  race. 
Besides  these  causes,  there  was  also  the  steady  drain  on  their 
numbers  through  occasional  shots  on  the  part  of  keepers  or  tenants, 
even  where  no  systematic  pursuit  was  indulged  in.  There  is  very 
little  accurate  information  available  as  to  the  exact  dates  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  great  droves  which  at  one  time  haunted 
the  plains  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  with  outlying  pickets  on 
the  Dorset  hills  and  the  Sussex  downs,  while  on  the  north-east 
they  ranged  into  Berkshire.  Similarly,  the  great  droves  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds  passed  away  almost  unnoticed,  but  the  East  Anglian 
stock,  although  they  early  disappeared  from  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Hertfordshire,  managed  to  survive  in  their  last  strongholds 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  till  about  1838  or  a  few  years  later.  For  fuller 
details,  the  late  Henry  Stevenson's  article  in  the  Birds  of  Norfolk 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  1-42)  should  be  consulted.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  there  were  two  distinct  droves,  one  of  which  haunted  the 
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Swaffham  district  in  Norfolk,  while  the  other  ranged  from  the  breck 
district  near  Thetford  to  the  Newmarket  country.  Here  another  local 
cause  operated  against  them,  for  in  order  to  shelter  the  corn  crops, 
long  belts  of  pine  trees  were  planted  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  bustard  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  open  country  and  instinctively 
avoids  woodlands,  where  all  his  caution  cannot  protect  him  from 
unobserved  approach.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Suffolk  drove  seems  to  have  varied  from  thirty  to  forty 
in  number,  but  after  1812  planting  became  more  general,  and  the 
numbers  rapidly  declined,  until  at  last  only  one  or  two  hen-birds 
alone  remained,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Swaffharn  drove. 

In  1900  an  attempt  was  made  to  reintroduce  this  species  to  its 
old  home  in  the  Suffolk  "  breck  "  lands,  by  turning  out  some  seventeen 
birds  imported  from  Spain  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  they 
never  seem  to  have  settled  down,  and  several  were  killed  soon 
afterwards,  so  that  the  stock  rapidly  dwindled  in  numbers ;  and 
though  one  or  two  of  the  hens  actually  nested,  no  young  are  known 
to  have  been  reared,  and  by  the  end  of  1902  only  two  survived,  which 
also  disappeared  in  due  course,  so  that  the  experiment  came  to  an 
untimely  end. 

At  the  present  time,  although  a  certain  number  of  these  birds 
breed  annually  in  North  Germany  and  the  plains  of  Hungary,  they 
are  by  no  means  plentiful  there,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  does 
not  lend  itself  to  observation  of  their  habits.  There  are,  however, 
two  great  strongholds  of  this  fine  bird  even  now,  where  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  meet  with  droves  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  even 
more.  One  of  these  lies  in  South-western  Europe,  where  it  is 
common,  not  only  in  the  dreary  treeless  plateau  of  Central  Spain, 
but  also  in  the  rolling  cornfields  and  marisma  of  Andalucia.  The 
other  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  extends  from  the  rich 
plains  which  border  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube  to  Bessarabia 
and  the  steppe-lands  of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
define  the  status  of  this  species.  On  the  whole,  it  is  mainly  sedentarv. 
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Our  English  birds  were  almost  undoubtedly  resident,  so  no  doubt  are 
many  of  the  Spanish  birds,  though  subject  of  course  to  local  move- 
ments, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  South  Russian  birds  as  a  rule. 
But  though  there  seems  to  be  no  regular  migration  across  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  flocks  do  appear  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Maroccan  side,  and  there  is  also  certainly  a  considerable 
local  movement  every  year  in  Spain  itself.  The  North  German  birds 
cannot  be  called  migratory,  but  they  too  wander  far  afield  at  times. 
In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor,  large  numbers  occasionally 
appear  in  severe  winters,  driven  south  from  the  Russian  steppes. 
The  winter  of  1910-11  was  terribly  severe  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
great  droves  of  these  birds  appeared  in  the  Dobrogea  and  Eastern 
Rumelia  in  many  localities  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  many 
years.  In  the  following  spring  many  of  these  birds  did  not  return 
to  Russia,  but  stayed  to  breed  in  Roumania. 

During  wintry  weather  bustards  suffer  greatly.  If  severe  frosts 
come  on  when  their  plumage  is  saturated  with  wet,  they  become 
absolutely  helpless,  and  whole  flocks  may  be  butchered  in  this 
condition.  The  Bulgarian  or  Roumanian  peasant  is  troubled  by  no 
scruples  when  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  comes  in  his  way,  and  takes 
full  advantage  of  it.  One  feels  inclined  to  speak  and  write  strongly 
about  such  practices,  till  we  read  how,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  West  Suffolk  landowners  allowed  their  keepers  "to  construct 
masked  batteries  of  large  duck-guns,  placed  so  as  to  concentrate 
their  fire  upon  a  spot  strewed  with  turnips,"  which  were  fired  by 
having  their  triggers  attached  to  a  cord,  perhaps  half  a  mile  long — 
the  labourers  being  instructed  to  pull  this  cord  whenever  they  saw 
the  bustards  within  range.1 

When  the  corn  is  young,  bustards  are  very  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  green  hillsides  ;  but  by  an  unpractised  eye  might  be  easily 
mistaken  in  the  distance  for  goats,  or,  as  Gilbert  White  noticed  long 
ago,  for  deer  on  the  downs.  As  a  rule,  in  Spain,  one  meets  with 

1  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  20. 
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droves  or  "  bandas,"  varying  from  a  dozen  or  so  to  about  forty  in 
number,  but  sometimes  three  or  four  of  these  flocks  will  temporarily 
unite,  and  Colonel  Verner  has  more  than  once  seen  as  many  as 
seventy-four  in  a  single  drove,1  while  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Buck 
state  that  in  September  they  have  seen  as  many  as  two  hundred 
together ! 

Each  drove  has  its  own  particular  terrain — just  as  of  old  the 
Swaffham  and  Thetford  flocks  kept  to  their  respective  districts — and 
though  they  may  join  forces  occasionally  for  a  time,  they  soon  return 
to  their  own  beats.  There  are  almost  always  a  few  bearded  old  males, 
while  the  rest  of  the  drove  may  consist  of  hens  or  immature  males, 
for  at  first  the  two  are  not  easily  distinguished,  although  the  first 
traces  of  the  moustache  begin  to  show  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  the  bristles  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  by  January, 
They  are,  however,  shed  in  the  following  June,  but  begin  to  reappear 
in  the  following  November.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  who  has  kept 
these  birds  in  confinement  for  many  years,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
males  are  not  fully  adult,  with  the  chestnut  pectoral  bands  and 
fully  inflatable  pouches,  till  about  five  years  old,  though  the  females 
probably  attain  maturity  a  season  earlier.2 

The  display  of  these  old  males  is  of  a  very  remarkable  character, 
and  at  once  suggests  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  domestic  turkey.  In 
freedom  one  sees  little  more  than  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  tawny 
patch  in  the  distance  into  a  larger  mass  of  white — followed  shortly 
after  by  the  appearance  of  other  white  objects  which  appear  and 
disappear  on  the  wide  vega  as  the  birds  revolve  slowly.  But  as  the 
bird  also  displays  in  confinement,  we  are  able  to  see  that  the  effect  is 
produced  by  trailing  the  outspread  wings  to  the  ground  with  head 
thrown  back  and  inflated  neck,  and  erecting  the  tail  till  it  projects 
forward  to  meet  the  distended  neck.  The  tail  is  held  in  this  position 
by  the  aid  of  the  long  quill  feathers.  At  the  same  time  the  scapulars 

1  My  Life  among  the  Wild  Birds  in  Spain,  p.  135. 
8  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Naturalist,  1910,  p.  110. 
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are  set  on  end  as  well  as  the  long  white  inner  secondary  quills.  The 
head  is  pressed  down  on  the  dilated  pouch,  and  the  moustachial 
bristles,  instead  of  being  directed  backwards,  now  project  perpendi- 
cularly on  each  side  of  the  sunken  beak.  Meantime,  all  the  snowy 
feathers  of  the  under  tail-coverts,  which  have  come  into  sight  through 
the  depression  of  the  tail,  are  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage,  till 
viewed  from  behind  the  bird  appears  a  huge  mass  of  white  feathers, 
while  the  wings  are  gradually  recurved  forward,  each  feather  standing 
out  by  itself.  The  old  male  set  up  at  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  act  of  displaying,  will,  however,  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  the  effect  than  any  description.1 

The  females,  as  in  the  case  of  most  birds,  are  apparently  quite 
indifferent  to  all  this  display,  and  the  males,  though  they  bicker  and 
occasionally  fight  among  themselves,  seldom  seem  to  take  their 
quarrels  very  seriously.  Much  of  their  warlike  demeanour  is  nothing 
but  bluster,  and  the  momentary  sparring  with  an  opponent  in  the  act 
of  giving  a  similar  display  leads  to  nothing,  and  is  not  followed  up 
by  either,  each  bird  continuing  to  revolve  solemnly,  and  when  the 
display  is  completed,  slowly  reverting  to  its  normal  shape.  Yet 
sometimes  more  serious  and  prolonged  struggles  do  take  place,  the 
combatants,  after  preliminary  sparring,  seizing  one  another's  beaks, 
and  pushing  and  pulling  till  one  or  the  other  gives  way  and  runs.2 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  determination  is  recorded  in  a 
German  periodical,  Weidwerk  in  Wort  und  Bild,  vi.  p.  200.  Near 
Neudamm  two  cock  bustards  were  seen  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle,  while  several  others  looked  on.  Three  hours  later  the 
observer  returned  to  the  same  district,  and  found  the  fight  still  in 
progress.  On  riding  up  to  the  struggling  birds,  they  turned  upon  him, 
and  were  only  driven  off  by  blows  from  a  riding-whip.3  Pet^nyi 
(Ornithologische  Fragmente,  p.  324)  states  that  after  these  contests 
birds  are  sometimes  picked  up  in  a  moribund  state. 

1  Cf.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  A  Book  of  Birds,  p.  155.  *  Naturalist,  1910,  p.  112. 

5  Cf.  also  Yarrell,  4th  Ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  211. 
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A  bird  which  has  been  worsted,  and  lost  or  broken  some  of  its 
quills  in  the  encounter,  besides  being  thoroughly  saturated  with  heavy 
dews  from  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  thistles  around,  may  be 
rendered  for  a  time  quite  incapable  of  flight.  The  capture  of  an 
occasional  bird  in  this  state  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they 
moulted  all  their  quills  at  once.  Observation  of  birds  kept  in 
captivity,  confirmed  by  notes  in  the  field,  however,  has  proved  that 
the  moult  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  is  a  lengthy  and  gradual 
process,  and  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn.1 

The  season  of  display  begins  in  February  or  sometimes  March, 
and  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  problems  in  the  life  of  this  species — 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  polygamous  or  pairs.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  that  much  of  the  evidence  points  to  polygamy.  There  is  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  birds  remain  in  little  bands  or  flocks, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  contain  a  few  adult  males  and 
a  much  larger  number  of  females  and  immature  birds.  Then,  when 
the  hens  go  to  nest  and  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  are  entirely  deserted 
by  the  males,  who  assemble  again  in  droves,  and  keep  quite  apart  from 
them.  (Curiously  enough,  a  certain  amount  of  display  still  goes  on  in 
these  bachelor  parties.) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  old  cock  bird  kept  in  a  run  with  two 
hens  by  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  paired  with  one  hen  and  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  second.  After  the  hen  had  begun  to  incubate,  when 
either  her  mate  or  another  immature  cock  came  near  to  the  place,  she 
would  utter  several  gruff  barks  as  though  to  warn  them  off,  as  they 
approached  the  place  cautiously  with  outstretched  necks.2  Naumann, 
whose  observations  on  this  species  are  marked  with  great  care, 
believed  that  normally  each  cock  paired  with  one  hen,  but  that 
occasionally  a  male  might  meet  with  another  unpaired  hen  after  his 
first  mate  had  gone  to  nest,  and  contract  a  second  union  with  her. 

1  Cf .  A.  Chapman,    Wild  Sjmin,  p.  342  ;   British  Birds,  iv.  pp.  32,  190 ;  and   Unexplored 
Spain,  p.  260.  *  Naturalist,  1910,  p.  111. 
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This  is  probably  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  That  the  old  cocks 
do  definitely  pair  with  single  hens,  and  accompany  them  while  the 
eggs  are  being  laid,  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  Colonel  Verner,  who  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  theory  of  polygamy,  admits  that  he  has 
occasionally  flushed  an  old  male  in  company  with  a  hen  from  the 
standing  corn  in  which  the  eggs  were  then  being  laid.  Dr.  Cullen 
also  describes  how  the  male  struts  about,  occasionally  uttering  a 
peculiar  note,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  displaying  as  already  described,  while  the  hen  is  sitting. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  when  the  hen  has  settled  down  to 
incubate,  the  males  leave  them  altogether,  and  again  return  to  the 
"  bandas  "  which  they  have  temporarily  deserted.  No  doubt  any  hen 
which  had  failed  to  secure  a  partner  would  then  receive  the  attentions 
of  one  of  these  "grass-widowers."  The  Naumanns  were  of  opinion 
that  when  the  young  were  some  weeks  old  the  family  party  was 
re-united.  This  may  be  the  case  where  only  scattered  pairs  are  met 
with,  but  is  apparently  not  so  in  districts  where  the  bird  is  plentiful. 

Most  nests  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cornfields,  and  these  seem  to 
stand  a  very  small  chance  of  hatching  off,  as  the  eggs  are  almost  sure 
to  be  picked  up  for  eating  purposes  or  for  sale  by  the  labourers 
hoeing  between  the  crops.  A  few,  however,  must  escape,  and  those 
which  breed  on  the  weed-grown  fallows  and  grasslands  stand  a  much 
better  chance,  and  are  comparatively  seldom  disturbed,  so  that  in 
Spain,  at  any  rate,  the  numbers  of  this  species  are  well  maintained. 
There  is  really  no  nest,  and  the  bits  of  vegetable  matter  which  one 
finds  occasionally  with  the  eggs  seem  to  have  got  there  quite  by 
chance.  It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  such  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  as  the  explanation  is  really 
a  very  simple  one.  Even  Howard  Saunders,  who  had  seen  something 
of  the  bird  in  Spain,  gave  the  number  as  two  to  three,  while  the  late 
Lord  Lilford  (quoted  by  Colonel  Yerner)  asserted  that  it  often  laid 
four  and  rarely  five  eggs.  Naumann  long  ago  stated  that  usually 
not  more  than  two  eggs  were  to  be  found  in  one  nest,  and  that 
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instances  of  three  eggs  were  very  rare.  This  has  been  copied  from 
one  author  by  another  in  book  after  book,  and  the  instances  in  which 
four  eggs  were  found  were  curtly  dismissed  as  the  produce  of  two 
hens.  In  Germany  clutches  of  two  eggs  are  certainly  common,  much 
more  so  than  in  Spain,  but  even  there  sets  of  three  are  not  nearly  so 
rare  as  Naumann  supposed,  and  exceptionally  four  have  been  recorded. 
In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  set  may  be  said  to  be  normal, 
and  four  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  while  instances  of  five  have 
occasionally  been  met  with.  Both  in  Germany  and  Spain  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  egg  in  a  nest  infertile. 

The  whole  of  the  incubation  is  performed  by  the  hen  bird,  who 
sits  very  close,  and  has  been  captured  by  hand  on  the  nest,  and 
probably  Mr.  St.  Quintin's  estimate  of  the  period  is  the  most  accurate. 
He  found  that  the  young  were  hatched  out  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day.  They  are  capable  of  running  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  with 
considerable  speed,  and  feed  almost  at  once.  The  hen  bustard  is 
a  good  mother,  and  protects  them  with  considerable  courage,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  attack  a  mower  who  threatened  her  young.  She 
will  also  strive  to  distract  the  attention  of  an  intruder  from  her  young 
by  the  usual  devices  of  simulated  injury.  The  newly  hatched  young 
are  quaint  little  creatures,  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
parents,  with  enormous  eyes  and  big  heads,  while  the  legs  are  much 
thickened  at  the  heel  (tibio-tarsal)  joint.  They  have  a  peculiar,  far- 
sounding  and  plaintive  whistle,  which  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  that  of  the  kite.  It  has  been  known  to  alarm  a  hen  which  was 
acting  as  foster-parent  so  much  that  she  at  once  deserted  her  charge. 
Under  the  care  of  the  hen,  the  young  feed  on  insects  of  various  kinds, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc.,  in  some  cases  caught  by  the 
parent  and  placed  before  them,  though  they  are  soon  able  to  capture 
their  own  prey.  In  Germany,  Naumann  found  that  the  earliest  broods 
were  able  to  fly  during  the  last  ten  days  of  July,  and  in  August  they 
were  strong  on  the  wing,  while  in  September  the  broods  joined  forces 
with  the  troops  of  non-breeding  birds  and  males  to  form  big  bands 
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under  the  charge  of  two  or  three  big  old  males,  which,  however,  do  not 
weigh  nearly  so  much  at  this  season  as  in  the  spring.  Chapman  gives 
the  average  autumn  weight  of  males  as  20  to  22  lb.,  while  in  spring 
they  range  from  28  to  30  lb.,  exceptionally  33  to  34  lb.  One  old  cock 
now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  S.  Kensington,  actually  weighed 
37  lb.  ! l  The  hens  are  much  smaller,  and  rarely  exceed  15  lb.  One 
killed  in  February,  and  recorded  by  Verner,  only  weighed  12  lb. 
A  contributory  cause  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  old  cocks 
in  spring  is  to  be  found  in  the  distension  of  the  neck  at  that 
season.2  At  this  time  the  gular  pouch,  formerly  the  subject  of 
so  much  controversy,  which  has  its  entrance  beneath  the  tongue, 
has  attained  its  greatest  size  and  is  thickly  covered  with  fat. 
This  pouch,  which  was  at  first  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  recep- 
tacle for  storing  water,  is  only  present  in  fully  adult  males,  and 
is  only  distended  during  the  display  in  the  breeding  season.  In 
immature  males  and  females  it  is  absent,  so  that  a  long  and  at 
times  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  took  place  between  those 
who  had  found  this  organ  and  those  who,  failing  to  find  it,  were 
incredulous  as  to  its  existence.3  Curiously  enough,  in  an  Australian 
species  of  bustard  a  very  similar  effect  is  produced  by  entirely  different 
means,  the  oesophagus  being  dilated  with  air,  like  that  of  the  pouter 
pigeon. 

On  the  whole,  bustards  are  remarkably  silent  birds.  The  whistling 
or  whining  noise  made  by  the  young  bird  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  Mr.  St.  Quintin  has  noticed  that  it  is  occasionally  used  by 
adult  birds  also  when  in  distress  or  separated  from  their  companions. 
This  note  carries  a  long  way,  and  is  very  hard  to  locate.  Mr.  Eldred 

1  Another  of  the  same  weight  is  recorded  by  Colonel  Verner. 

2  Cf.  Verner,  My  Life  among  the  Wild  Birds  in  Spain,  p.  145.    Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  in  weight  due  to  this  cause  is  very  small.    No  doubt  the  crops 
of  the  spring^killed  birds  would  also  be  distended  with  food. 

3  See  Newton,  Ibis,  1862,  p.  107 ;  Cullen,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  143 ;  Flower,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1865, 
p.  747 :  Murie,  t.  c.,  1868,  p.  471 ;  and  1869,  p.  140  :  Garrod,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1874,  p.  471 ;  and  Pycraft, 
Nat.  Sc.,  xiii.  p.  313  (1898).    Cf.  also  Newton,  Diet,  of  Birds,  p.  65 ;  and  Pycraft,  A  Book  of  Birds. 
A  similar  pouch  is  also  found  in  a  species  of  duck,  Biziura  lobata.    Cf.  Beddard,  Structure  and 
Classification  of  Birds,  p.  458. 
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has  observed  a  hissing  noise  when  they  are  offended.  The  most 
characteristic  note  is,  however,  a  gruff  bark,  "wuff,  wuff?  by  others 
compared  to  a  hoarse  grunt  or  a  snorting  sound,  something  between 
a  short  cough  and  the  traditional  "  Ugh!'"  of  the  Redskin.  A  bird 
which  was  struck  by  an  eagle  and  came  tumbling  to  the  ground 
within  sight  of  Colonel  Verner,  uttered  a  succession  of  loud 
squawking  cries.1 

As  a  rule  the  bustard  is  rarely  interfered  with  by  natural 
enemies.  In  this  particular  case  the  assailant,  a  Spanish  white- 
shouldered  eagle,  probably  stooped  at  it  in  sheer  wantonness,  as 
it  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  the  attack.  But  Mr.  Chapman  was 
witness  to  a  far  more  determined  attack  by  the  same  species.  While 
in  pursuit  of  bustards,  a  hissing  noise  caused  him  to  glance  up,  and 
a  black  object  shot  diagonally  past  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
disappearing  game.  Presently  one  of  the  beaters  rode  up  with  a 
dead  hen  bustard  across  his  saddle.  He  reported  that  as  the 
bustards  were  flushed  the  eagle  had  made  a  stoop  and  knocked 
down  this  bird  with  a  gaping  gash  in  its  side.  Not  long  afterwards 
Mr.  Chapman  wounded  an  old  cock  bustard,  and  on  riding  towards 
the  spot  where  he  had  pitched,  was  astonished  to  see  one  eagle 
perched  on  the  cross-bar  of  a  well,  while  below  on  the  ground  stood 
the  wounded  bustard,  facing  a  second  eagle,  which  kept  flapping 
around  him,  reluctant  to  attack  on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  force 
the  bustard  to  take  wing.2  Even  in  England  it  has  been  remarked 
that  bustards  are  nervously  watchful  of  the  smaller  hawks  on  the 
wing  overhead. 

The  food  of  this  species  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the 
"  Classified  Notes  " ;  and  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  though  the  young 
are  probably  fed  almost  entirely  on  insect  food,  the  old  birds  devour 
large  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  as  well.  Chapman  gives  a  lifelike 
picture  of  a  flock  in  summer  towards  sunset  on  one  of  the  wide 

1  Verner,  My  Life  among  the  Wild  Birds  in  Spain,  p.  147. 
*  Chapman  and  Buck,  Unexplored  Spain,  p.  258. 
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thistle-covered  vegas  of  Southern  Spain,  busily  engaged  in  feeding  on 
the  grasshoppers.  "  They  are  working  against  time,  for  it  will  soon 
be  too  dark  to  catch  such  lively  prey.  With  quick  darting  step  they 
run  to  and  fro,  picking  up  one  grasshopper  after  another  with 
unerring  aim."  But  even  at  such  times  the  approach  of  a  man  on  foot 
is  instantly  observed.  All  heads  are  raised,  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the 
intruder — there  is  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  two  quick  steps  and 
a  spring — the  broad  wings  are  unfurled,  and  with  easy  flapping  flight, 
which  looks  slow,  but  is  not  so  in  reality,  the  pack  sails  away  and 
disappears  in  the  distance.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions,  or  when 
crossing  a  valley,  that  they  fly  at  any  height.  As  a  rule  about  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  is  the  limit,  and  when  seen  from  a  distance 
the  steady  beats  of  the  great  wings,  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  seem 
to  carry  the  bird  but  slowly.  But  when  an  old  cock,  all  unsuspecting, 
passes  over  where  one  lies  half-hidden  among  the  luxuriant  weeds, 
scarcely  forty  feet  overhead,  the  mighty  rush  of  wind,  from  the  great 
pinion  strokes  and  the  passage  of  the  heavy  body  through  the  air,  is 
most  impressive.  The  bulk  of  the  bird,  too,  looks  enormous,  and 
appears  greater  owing  to  the  amount  of  white  displayed,  the  snowy 
breast  and  under-surface  of  the  arching  wings  being  unrelieved  by 
any  tinge  of  colour,  while  the  orange-tawny  of  the  upper  surface, 
and  the  lavender  colour  of  the  outstretched  neck,  are  soon  lost  in 
the  distance ;  and,  as  Colonel  Verner  well  remarks,  on  the  wing  at  a 
distance  a  bustard  looks  as  white  as  a  gull. 
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PRELIMINARY  CLASSIFIED   NOTES 
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E.  L.  TURNER] 

CORNCRAKE  [Crex  crex  (Linnaeus) ;  Crex  pratensis  Bechstein.  Landrail, 
dakerhen  ;  grass-quail  (Cheshire) ;  meadow-drake  (Notts).  French,  rale  des 
pres  ;  German,  Wiesenralle ;  Italian,  re  di  quaglie}. 

1.  Description. — The  landrail  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the  chestnut 
colour  of  the  wings,  and  the  general  yellowish  buff  hue  of  the  plumage.      There 
is  a  slight  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  and  the  sexes  show  a  slight  difference  in 
coloration.     (PI.  132.)      Length  1O5  in.   [255-27  mm.].      The  coloration  of  the 
adult  male,  in  summer,  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  striated  with  black  above,  but 
the  wing-coverts  are  of  a  chestnut  hue,  the  quills  somewhat  darker  brown :    the 
tail  feathers  are  of  a  reddish  chestnut  with  a  dark  central  area.      Above  the  eye 
is  a  band  of  bluish  grey.      This  colour  extends  backwards  and  downwards  on  to 
the  cheek,  throat,  and  breast.      The  lower  breast  is  of  a  pale  brown,  the  abdomen 
white,  while  the  flanks  have  the  fore-parts  sandy  rufous  barred  with  white,  the 
hind  flanks  of  a  deeper  rufous  tint  with  white  bars.      The  female  differs  from  the 
male  in  having  the  grey  areas  paler.      After  the  autumn  moult  the  grey  fades 
entirely  in  both  sexes,  being  replaced  by  an  ochraceous  tint,  while  the  flanks  are 
barred  with  dark  brown.       The  juvenile  dress  resembles  that  of  the  adult  in 
winter,  but  has  the  sides  of  the  body  of  a  nearly  uniform  tawny  with  a  few  dusky 
bars  on  the  flanks.      The  downy  young  is  black,     [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  this  species  has  decreased  in  numbers 
in  the  Midlands  and  south  of  England  of  late  years,  and  is  very  scarce  in  East 
Anglia,  but  ranges  north  to  the  Shetlands,  and  is  abundant  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  has  occurred  on  St.  Kilda.     It  is  common  on  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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and  very  general  throughout  Ireland,  even  on  the  small  islands.  Outside  the 
British  Isles  it  has  bred  in  the  Faeroes,  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  found  in  Norway 
up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  in  Sweden  to  Lapland,  while  in  Finland  it  ranges  up 
to  lat.  65°,  and  in  Russia  to  the  Dwina  delta  and  lat.  60°  in  the  Urals.  South- 
ward of  these  limits  it  occurs  in  the  pasture  lands  and  meadows  of  Europe  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees,  but  apparently  not  in  Spain  during  the  breeding  season ;  while 
in  Italy  it  only  nests  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is 
unknown  in  Greece,  and  rare  in  Macedonia.  In  Asia  it  is  said  to  breed  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  but  the  latter  seems  to  require  confirmation :  thence  east- 
ward through  N.  Persia,  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan  to  the  Altai,  while  it  has 
been  recorded  from  the  Lena  and  reaches  lat.  59£°  on  the  Yenisei.  During  the 
winter  months  most  birds  migrate  south  through  Europe  to  Africa,  where  they 
have  been  recorded  south  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  while  Asiatic  birds  move 
through  Afghanistan  and  Persia  into  Arabia.  As  a  casual  it  has  occurred  in 
Australia  and  apparently  in  New  Zealand,  North  America,  the  Bermudas,  Azores, 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  Greenland.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — A  summer  visitor.       In  the  south  of    England  the  first 
arrivals  appear  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April,  in  the  north  of  England  during 
the  first  half  of  May,  and  in  Shetland  not  until  late  in  the  latter  month.      The 
immigration  into  England  has  been  considered  to  take  place  solely  on  the  western 
half  of  the  south  coast  (cf.  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Reports).      Most  of  the  birds  have 
left  us  before  October,  but  a  few  sometimes  pass  the  winter  in  Ireland,  and  even 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  some  parts  of  England  (cf.  Saunders,  III.  Man.  B.  B., 
2nd  ed.,  1899,  p.  507).     It  has  been  said  that  the  landrail  appears  to  arrive  singly 
on  our  coasts  (cf.  B.  0.  C.  Migration  Reports,  iv.  p.  161),  but  large  numbers  are 
sometimes  recorded  from  the  lighthouses,  against  the  lanterns  of  Avhich  the  birds 
are  often  killed  (cf.  B.  A.  Migration  Reports).     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — In  England  the  nest  is  generally  found  in  mowing 
grass  or  seeds,  but  in  northern  localities,  where  there  is  little  cover,  it  may  be 
met  with  among  clumps  of  the  yellow  iris  or  flag  (Iris  pseudacorus).      It  is  said 
also  sometimes  to  breed  among  corn.      The  nest  is  a  depression  scratched  out 
in  the  ground,  probably  by  the  hen,  and  lined  with  bents,  grasses,  leaves,  etc. 
(PL  LVIII.)      When  placed  among  grass  the  blades  are  curved  inwards  to  form  a 
dome  over  the  nest.     The  eggs  are  generally  from  8  to  11  in  number,  though 
clutches  of  12  to  14  and  even  17  or  18  are  occasionally  met  with.      The  ground- 
colour is  buffish  or  reddish  white,  with  underlying  grey  shellmarks,  irregularly  spotted 
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or  blotched  with  rufous  brown  or  sienna-red,  chiefly  towards  the  big  end.  Some 
eggs  have  large  blotches  of  red-brown,  but  as  a  rule  the  eggs  are  rather  sparingly 
marked.  One  egg  in  a  clutch  has  frequently  a  distinctly  bluish  tinge  of  ground- 
colour. (PL  N.)  Average  size  of  213  eggs,  1-42x1-02  in.  [36-3x26-  mm.]. 
Incubation  is  performed  by  the  hen  alone,  and  lasts  17  days  (J.  L.  Bonhote).1 
The  first  eggs  are  laid  from  about  the  middle  of  May  onward,  occasionally  about 
a  week  earlier,  and  the  clutch  is  complete  about  ten  days  or  so  later.  If  the 
first  clutch  is  destroyed,  a  second  is  laid  very  soon  afterwards.  Whether  a  second 
brood  is  reared  is  not  conclusively  proved,  but  many  nests  with  fresh  eggs  are  to  be 
found  early  in  July,  and  eggs  have  been  taken  even  in  September.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Chiefly  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  various  insects,  including  many 
species  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera ;  also  Orthoptera,  Arachnida,  and  Diptera. 
Worms  are  sometimes  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  stomachs  of  birds 
killed,  according  to  Naumann.  Hristovic  also  states  that  he  has  found  specimens 
of  two  species  of  Mollusca,  Limncea  glabra  and  Planorbis  rotundatus.  Seeds  of 
various  grasses  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  minute  particles  of  stone  and  sand 
usually  occur.  According  to  Oswin  Lee,  slugs  and  snails  also  form  part  of  their 
food,  and  Saunders  also  gives  these,  with  the  addition  of  small  lizards.  The 
young  are  fed  at  first  entirely  by  the  hen,  on  insects  for  the  first  four  days :  after 
this  they  pick  up  food  for  themselves,  but  are  accompanied  and  tended  by  both 
parents.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

SPOTTED-CRAKE  [Porzdna  porzdna  (Linnaeus);  Porzdna  maruetta 
(Leach).  Spotted  rail ;  Jackymo  (Somerset) ;  silver  rail,  spotted  skitty 
(Devon).  French,  poule  tfeau  marouette  ;  German,  gesprenkeltes  Sumpfhuhn  ; 
Italian,  voltolino], 

I.    Description. — The  spotted-crake  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  olive- 
brown  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  the  white  spots  on  the  neck  and  fore-breast,  and 
the  white-barred  flanks.     The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  no  marked  seasonal 
change  of  plumage.     (PL  133.)      Length  9  in.  [228-60].      In  the  male  the  olive- 
brown  of  the  crown,  hind-neck,  back,  and  wings  is  relieved  by  black  striations, 
which,  on  interscapulars  and  scapulars,  are  enlarged  to  form  broad  black  longi- 
tudinal stripes.      The  hind-neck  is  spotted  with  white  ;   while  the  scapulars  have 
long  narrow  streaks  of  white  down  the  free  edge  of  their  inner  web.      The  minor 
1  Naumann  erroneously  gives  the  period  as  three  weeks  ( Vogel  Mitteleiiropas,  vii.  p.  188). 
VOL.  III.  4C 
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coverts  have  short  streaks  of  white  along  the  margins  of  both  webs,  and  the  major 
coverts  have  transverse  bars  of  white  margined  with  black.  The  quills  are  sepia, 
and  the  outer  web  of  the  outermost  primary  is  white.  The  lateral  upper  tail-coverts 
are  black  with  terminal  spots  of  olive-brown,  bounded  by  subterminal  spots  of 
white.  The  tail  feathers  are  dark  brown  with  paler  margins.  The  forehead 
and  a  band  over  the  eye  are  bluish  slate-grey  ;  the  auriculars,  and  a  band  down 
the  side  of  the  neck,  are  olive-brown,  passing  backwards  into  the  flanks.  The 
throat  and  fore-breast  are  slate-grey,  the  latter  tinged  with  olive-brown  and  spotted 
with  white.  The  breast  and  abdomen  are  dull  white,  while  the  hinder  flanks  are 
slaty  brown  crossed  by  broad  white  bars.  The  beak  is  yellowish,  the  legs  and 
toes  are  green.  The  iris  is  red-brown.  The  female  is  duller,  having  the  throat 
dull  white,  and  a  more  pronounced  brown  hue  on  the  breast.  In  the  juvenile 
dress  the  slate-grey  of  the  forehead  and  eye-stripe  and  of  the  breast  is  wanting, 
these  areas  being  of  a  dull,  pale  brown.  The  spots  on  the  fore-neck  are  smaller, 
and  the  hinder  flanks  are  olive-brown,  with  narrower  transverse  white  bars  than 
in  the  adult.  The  downy  young  is  black,  [w.  P.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  breeding  records 
of  this  species  from  the  British  Isles,  but  owing  to  its  skulking  habits  it  is  no  doubt 
often  overlooked.  It  has  bred  in  several  of  our  southern  counties,  and  probably 
still  does  so  in  small  numbers,  as  well  as  in  East  Anglia.  It  has  also  been  recorded 
as  breeding  in  several  counties  bordering  on  the  Trent,  Yorkshire,  Lincoln,  Notts, 
and  S.  Derby,  but  varies  in  number  from  year  to  year.  Northward  it  appears  to 
have  bred  in  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  and  occasionally  in  South 
Scotland,  while  it  is  said  to  have  nested  in  Elgin,  and  is  known  to  haunt  the  bogs  of 
Brecon.  It  has  been  found  breeding  in  Ireland  in  Roscommon  and  Kerry,  and  heard 
in  spring  in  Co.  Waterford.  On  the  Continent  it  ranges  north  to  about  65°  in  Norway, 
nearly  64°  in  Finland,  and  61°  in  the  Urals.  From  here  it  is  found  in  marshy 
districts  throughout  Europe  south  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  larger  islands,  especially  Sicily.  In  North-west  Africa  it  probably  breeds 
in  Tunisia  and  Algeria ;  and  has  been  met  with  in  Abyssinia  in  the  breeding 
season.  In  Asia  it  is  found  east  to  Tomsk  and  the  Altai,  and  south  to  Gilgit.  In 
winter  it  ranges  to  the  Canaries,  Africa,  chiefly  to  the  north  and  tropical  regions, 
but  occasionally  even  in  the  south  (Bechuanaland  and  Kalahari  desert) ;  in  Asia 
to  Mesopotamia  and  chiefly  Northern  India ;  and  is  a  casual  in  Greenland. 
[F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3..  Migration. — Chiefly  a  summer  visitor  to  its  English  breeding-area,  but 
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known  also  as  a  bird  of  passage  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  while  a  few  pass  the 
winter  in  the  milder  parts  of  our  area.  In  Ireland  it  has  bred,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  an  autumn  migrant.  The  arrival  of  our  summer  visitors  often  takes  place  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  March  (cf.  Aplin,  Zoologist,  1890,  pp.  401-417,  and  1891, 
pp.  88-96).  An  instance  of  three  spotted-crakes  being  killed  on  telegraph  wires 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  yards  in  mid- October  of  different  years,  and  some  similar 
cases,  have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  very  definite  migration  routes  supposed  to 
be  followed  by  this  species  (cf.  Robinson,  British  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  339),  but  the 
data  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  breeding-places  of  this  species  are  to  be  sought 
in  swampy  ground  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation.      It  frequently 
breeds  on  large  tussocks  standing  in  water,  building  a  largish  nest  of  flat  dead 
leaves  of  reeds  and  flags,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  while  the  growing  vegetation  is 
pulled  together  overhead  so  as  to  conceal  the  eggs.     (PL  Lvm.)     The  share  of  the 
sexes  in  building  is  unknown.      The  eggs  usually  vary  from  8  or  9  to  12  or  14 
in   number.      Naumann    states   that    sometimes    16   or    18   eggs    are  found  in 
one  nest,  but  probably  these  large  clutches  are  either  due  to  two  hens  laying 
together,  or  else  the  eggs  have  been  left  there  by  the  herd-boys.     They  are  stone- 
buff  in  ground-colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown,  and  blotched  and  spotted 
with  dark  reddish  brown  or  purplish  red,  as  well  as  with  underlying  blotches  of 
ash-grey.      (PL  N.)      Average  size  of  50  eggs,    T3  x  -96  in.   [33'1  x  24'4  mm.]. 
Naumann  speaks  of  the  hen  as  incubating,  but  that  the  cock  takes  some  part 
is  also  known  (R.  B.  Lodge).      The  duration  of  the  incubation  period  is  given  by 
Naumann  as  about  three  weeks,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  rough  estimate  and 
requires  confirmation.      The  first  eggs  are  laid  in  middle  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  full  clutches  may  be  taken  from  about  10th  May  onward.      There 
is  good  evidence  that  a  second  brood  is  reared  in  the  year,  and  fresh  eggs  have  been 
found  in  Finland  as  late  as  31st  July,  and  newly  hatched  young  in  Germany  on 
8th  August.     [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — This   consists   chiefly  no  doubt  of   aquatic  insects  in  the  larval 
stages  as  well  as  the  imagines  ;    several  of  the  smaller  species  of  Mollusca,  small 
worms,  and  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  substance,  such  as  buds,  portions  of 
leaves,  seeds,  etc.     Newstead  records  shells  of  slugs  (Limacidce),  skins  of  moth 
larvae  (Noctuidce),  remains  of  beetles  (Bembidium  and  Harpalus),  seeds  of  Car  ex,  etc., 
and  quartz  pebbles.     Sand  and  small  stones  are  usually  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
specimens  examined.      On  migration  in  some  cases  only  worms  have  been  found. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  they  are  probably  fed  altogether  on  insect  food,  and  are  tended 
by  the  hen,  but  additional  observations  are  much  needed.     [F.  c.  B.  J.] 

WATER-RAIL  [Rdllus  aqudticus  Linnaeus.  Brookrunner  (Hants) ;  scarrag- 
rise  (Lanes.);  skitty-cock  (Devon).  French,  rale  <Teau;  German,  Wasser- 
ralle ;  Italian,  porciglione]. 

i.  Description. — The  water-rail  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  its  con- 
geners by  the  relatively  long,  slightly  decurved  red  beak,  the  ochreous  brown 
striated  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  and  the  white  bars  on  the  black  flanks.  The 
sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  no  seasonal  change  of  plumage.  (PL  133.)  Length 
11 '5  in.  [280*67  mm.].  The  upper  parts  are  of  an  ochreous  brown,  heavily  striated 
with  black  save  on  the  wing-coverts,  where  the  black  forms  an  obscure  blotch 
in  the  centres  of  the  feathers ;  the  remiges  are  of  a  uniform  dark  sepia,  while  the 
tail  feathers  are  nearly  black  with  ochreous  margins.  The  throat  is  white,  but 
the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  and  the  fore-breast  are  of  a  bluish  slate-grey,  tinged 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  flanks  with  brown.  The  hinder  flank  feathers  are  black 
barred  with  white,  while  the  abdomen  is  yellowish  white,  this  hue  running  up  into 
the  centre  of  the  breast.  The  axillaries  are  black  barred  with  white.  The  central 
under  tail-coverts  are  black  with  broad  tips  of  ochreous  yellow,  while  the  lateral 
coverts  are  white  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow.  After  the  autumn  moult  the 
grey  of  the  under  parts  is  more  or  less  obscured,  the  feathers  being  tipped  with 
brown.  The  beak  is  red ;  the  legs  brownish  flesh  colour ;  the  iris  red.  The  juvenile 
plumage  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  in  having  the  upper  parts  of  a  more  olive 
tint,  and  the  outer  wing-coverts  barred  with  white,  while  the  throat,  centre  of  the 
breast,  and  abdomen  are  of  a  dull  white  tinged  with  brown.  The  downy  nestling 
is  black,  [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles  this  species  is  decidedly  local  as  a 
breeding  species,  though  not  uncommon  in  some  of  our  marshy  districts,  such  as 
the  Norfolk  Broads.  Its  status,  however,  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  owing  to  its 
skulking  habits  in  summer.  It  occurs  in  Anglesey,  and  breeds  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  apparently  also  in  the  Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides,  as  well  as  in  the  midland  and 
eastern  counties  of  the  Scottish  mainland,  but  there  is  no  proof  as  yet  of  its  nesting 
injihe  Orkneys  or  Shetlands,  while  in  Ireland  it  is  resident,  and,  according  to 
Ussher,  commoner  than  is  generally  supposed.  Outside  the  British  Isles  a  few 
are  known  to  breed  in  Iceland,  and  on  the  Continent  its  range  extends  in  Norway 
nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  in  Sweden  to  Gefle,  while  there  are  a  few  breeding 
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records  from  Russia  and  Finland,  and  it  has  occurred  north  to  Helsingfors  in 
Finland,  and  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Simbirsk,  and  Orenburg  in  Russia.  South- 
ward it  occurs  in  suitable  localities  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily.  In  North  Africa  it  breeds  from  Marocco  to  Tunisia,  and  also  in  Egypt, 
while  in  Asia  it  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Transcaspia,  but  its  eastern  limits  are 
as  yet  uncertain,  and  it  is  apparently  replaced  by  allied  forms  in  Turkestan  and 
Central  to  North-east  Siberia.  During  the  winter,  northern  birds  migrate  to  North 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Himalayas.  It  visits  the  Faeroes, 
and  has  occurred  on  Jan  Mayen.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — Found  all  the   year   round  in  our  area,  but  both  emigra- 
tion and  immigration  occur  in  autumn,  with  corresponding  return  journeys  in 
spring.      Immigration  from  Northern  Europe  takes  place  on  the  east  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  from  late  September  to  early  November  (cf.  Nelson,  B.  of  Yorks., 
1907,  p.  542).      Southward  emigration  is  believed  to  take  place  from  Ireland  as 
weU  as  from  England  (cf.  Ussher  and  Warren,  B.  of  Ireland,  1900,  p.  242).      The 
retiring  habits  of  the  species  render  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  movements 
very  difficult  to  obtain.      A  nocturnal  traveller.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and    Eggs. — The   nest  is   almost  always   carefully   concealed  in 
swamps  and  marshes  ;   sometimes  in  a  tussock  growing  in  the  water,  or  in  aquatic 
herbage,  osier  beds,  or  among  dead  and  growing  reeds  ;  and  is  built  of  dead  leaves 
of  flags,  reeds,  sedge,  and  other  plants,  lined  with  rather  flat  leaves,  and  fairly  neatly 
rounded.     (PI.  Lvm.)     The  share  of  the  sexes  in  building  appears  not  to  be  recorded. 
The  eggs  are  usually  7  to  11  or  12  in  number,  and  bear  a  considerable  likeness 
to  those  of  the  landrail,  but  the  ground  is  rather  lighter,  and  they  are  generally 
more  sparingly  marked.      The   ground-colour  is  creamy  white  with  a  few  ashy 
shellmarks  and  rather  small  red-brown  spots,  chiefly  at  the  big  end,  but  a  rare 
type  has   very  bold   blotches   of   red-brown,  with   a   purplish   tinge.      (PL  N.) 
Average  size  of  46  eggs,  1'37  x  1-02  in.  [35  x  26'1  mm.].      Incubation  is  shared  by 
both  sexes,   the   chief  part   being   taken   by   the   hen   (E.  L.  Turner),  but  the 
duration  of  the  period  has  apparently  not  been  ascertained.     The  first  eggs  are 
laid  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  full  clutches  may  be   obtained 
from  7th  April  onward,  but  as  a  rule  a  week  or  two  later.      There  is  little  doubt 
that  two  broods  are  usually  reared,  for  fresh  eggs  are  not  infrequently  found 
in  Norfolk  in  June  and  early  in  July.      In   Germany  the  breeding  season  is 
rather  later  than  in  England,  and  eggs  are  rarely  taken  till  towards  the  end  of 
April.     [F.  c.  R.  j.] 
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5.  Food. — According  to  Yarrell  the  food  of  this  species  consists  of  worms, 
snails,  slugs,  with  some  vegetables.  The  stomach  of  one  examined  by  Dr. 
Fleming  was  filled  entirely  with  the  young  snails  of  Helix  lucida.1  Birds  examined 
by  Professor  Newstead  were  found  to  have  swallowed  freshwater  molluscs,  many 
fragments  of  beetles,  fruits  of  the  ivy,  coral  and  shells,  fragments  of  water-bugs, 
grass,  seeds  of  the  dog-rose  and  knapweed,  caddis-worms,  vegetable  fibres,  wheat, 
grass,  and  unidentified  seeds,  together  with  small  pebbles,  and,  in  some  instances, 
fragments  of  coal.  Both  sexes  feed  the  young,  but  the  food  is  too  minute  to  be 
identified  during  the  process  of  administration.  I  have  seen  the  male  feed  the 
female  on  the  nest,  but  never  have  been  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  diet. 
[B.  L.  T.] 

W  A  T  E  R  H  E  N  \Gallinula  chloropus  (Linnaeus).  Moorhen  ;  stank-hen, 
stankie  (S.  Scotland).  French,  poule  d'eau  ;  German,  Teichhuhn  ;  Italian, 
gallinella  d'acqua]. 

1.  Description. — The  waterhen  may  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  broad, 
oval  shield  of  bare  skin  on  the  forehead,  vermilion  in  the  adult,  green  in  the  im- 
mature bird.     The  sexes  are  alike,  and  there  is  no  seasonal  change  of  plumage. 
(PI.  134.)     Length  13  in.  [330 '2  mm.].      The  adult  has  the  head,  neck,  and  under 
parts  of  a  dark  slate-black,  the  back  dark  olive-brown  glossed  with  green,  a  line 
of  white  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  flanks,  and  white  under  tail-coverts.     The 
base  of  the  beak  and  the  shield  on  the  forehead  are  of  a  bright  vermilion,  while 
the  tip  of  the  beak  is  lemon-yellow.      The  legs   are  green   with   a   "  garter " 
of  red  and  yellow   at   the   top   of   the   tibia.     The  iris  is  red.      The  immature 
bird  differs  from  the   adult  in  having  the  back  of  a  dark  olive-brown   glossed 
with    oil    green,    the   fore-breast  dull   greyish  brown,   and   the    middle    of    the 
breast  and  abdomen  dull  slate  frosted  with  white.      The  flanks  are  tinged  with 
brown.    The  beak  and  frontal  shield  are  of  a  dull  olive-green.     The  juvenile  dress 
apparently  represents  a  mesoptyle  plumage,  wherein  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  dark 
greyish  brown  inclining  to  rufous  on  the  scapulars.     The  lower  breast  and  abdomen 
are  dull  white,  while  the  flanks  are  dull  grey,  washed  on  the  hinder  flanks  with 
brown.     The  nestling  in  down  is  black,  with  the  base  of  the  beak  red.     [w.  P.  P.] 

2.  Distribution. — In    the   British  Isles   the    waterhen  is  very  generally 
distributed  and  plentiful,  and  on  the  Continent  its  northern  limit  is  the  Trond- 
hjem's  Fjord  in  Scandinavia,  where  it  is  scarce,  60£°  in  Finland,  and  the  St.  Peters- 

1  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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burg,  S.  Vologda,  Kazan,  and  Ufa  governments  in  Russia.  Southward  it  is 
tolerably  general  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  islands,  North  Africa, 
and  along  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  that  continent  to  Cape  Colony.  In  Asia 
its  breeding  range  extends  apparently  to  East  Turkestan,  and  possibly  the  Meso- 
potamian  marshes,  but  from  India  and  Ceylon  north  to  Dauria,  Borneo,  Java, 
and  the  Philippines  to  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene 
Isles,  and  America  it  is  represented  by  allied  races.  Over  a  great  part  of  its  range 
the  waterhen  is  sedentary,  but  many  northern  breeding  birds  undoubtedly  migrate 
to  the  Mediterranean  region  for  the  winter,  and  as  a  casual  it  has  occurred  in  the 
Faeroes  and  Iceland.  [F.  c.  B.  j.] 

3.  Migration. — Chiefly  resident,  but  decreasing  in  numbers  on  the  approach 
of  winter  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  increasing  in  some 
southern  districts.      In  Ireland  its  numbers  appear  to  remain  constant,  and  there 
is  little  evidence  of  any  intermigration  with  Great  Britain  (cf.  Ussher  and  Warren, 
B.  of  Ireland,  1900,  p.  243).      It  is,  however,  probable  that  a  slight  autumn  emigra- 
tion to  the  Continent  from  the  south  coast  of  England  takes  place  in  autumn, 
with  a  corresponding  immigration  in  spring  (cf.  Ticehurst,  B.  of  Kent,  1909,  p. 
400).      But  the  evidence  of  an  autumnal  immigration  on  our  eastern  seaboard 
is  very  slight  (cf.  Nelson,  B.  of  Yorks.,  1907,  p.  544).      Migration  flights  are  per- 
formed by  night,  and  birds  are  sometimes  killed  at  the  lighthouses.     [A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  generally  to  be  found  near  water,  often 
among  growing  sedge  and  rushes  and  surrounded  by  water,  but  also  not  infre- 
quently on  dry  land.      Less  frequently  it  may  be  found  in  hedgerows,  bushes,  and 
in  medium-sized  trees,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  feet  from  the  ground.     Instances 
have  been  recorded  of  old  woodpigeons',  magpies',  and  rooks'  nests  being  occupied 
by  this  species.     (PI.  Lvm.)     Both  sexes  take  part  in  building  operations,  and 
frequently  two  or  three  nests  are  constructed,  and  after   the  young  are  hatched 
are  used  to  brood  the  young  by  both  parents.      The  materials  used  are  chiefly  dead 
flags,  reeds,  sedges,  etc.,  and  the  lining  consists  of  dry  grasses  and  various  water 
plants,  and  sometimes  the  growing  vegetation  is  drawn  together  over  the  nest 
to  conceal  it.      The  eggs  as  a  rule  vary  in  number  from  6  or  7  to  10,  but  occasionally 
larger  numbers  may  be   found,    sometimes    over    20,  though  there  is  generally 
suspicion  that  another  hen  has  contributed  in  such  cases  to  the  total.     In  ground- 
colour they  range  from  light  buff  to  clay-yellow,  and  are  marked  rather  irregularly, 
and  chiefly  at  the  big  end,  with  deep  reddish  brown  or  purplish  red,  and  underlying 
ashy  grey  shellmarks.      (PI.  N.)     Average  size  of  50  British  eggs,  1-76x1-25  in. 
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[44 -8  x  31-8  mm.].  Both  parents  take  part  in  incubation  (H.  Willford),  and  the 
duration  of  the  period  is  given  as  19-20  days  (S.  E.  Brock),  while  the  first  chick  of 
nine  was  hatched  on  the  22nd  day  after  the  nest  was  found  with  three  eggs  (0.  A.  J. 
Lee),  and  Mr.  W.  Evans's  results  show  that  the  period  varies  from  19  to  21  days. 
Although  eggs  have  occasionally  been  found  in  March,  the  breeding  season  in 
England  begins  as  a  rule  about  the  second  week  of  April.  As,  however,  as  many 
as  three  broods  are  known  to  have  been  reared  in  one  season  by  a  single  pair, 
eggs  may  be  found  till  late  in  August.  [F.  c.  R.  J.] 

5.  Food. — Aquatic  plants,  chiefly  duckweed ;  aquatic  insects  and  molluscs  ; 
and,  according  to  Yarrell,  small  fishes,  worms,  grasses,  and  grain.  It  is  said 
to  devour  occasionally  the  young  of  other  species  (Yarrell,  Lilford).  There  is 
some  evidence  that  it  will  also  occasionally  take  their  eggs  (Field,  1902,  vol.  xcix. 
p.  893).  The  young  are  fed  by  both  parents  and  by  the  young  of  previous  broods. 
Their  food  probably  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  parents,  but  recorded  details 
are  scanty.  [F.  B.  K.] 


COOT  [Fulica  dtra  Linnaeus.  Bald-coot,  baldpate;  belpoot  (Northumber- 
land). French,  foulque  noire ;  German,  Bldsshuhn,  Wasserhuhn ;  Italian, 
folaga]. 

1.  Description. — The  white  beak  and  shield  of  bare  skin  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  lobes  on  the  toes,  at  once  distinguish  the  coot.     The  sexes  are  alike,  and 
there  is  no  seasonal  change  of  plumage.      (PL  135.)      Length  15  in.  [381  mm.]. 
The  adult  is  of  a  uniform  slate-grey  colour,  darkest  on  the  head  and  neck,  and 
relieved  by  white  tips  to  the  secondaries,  which  form  a  bar  in  the  extended  wing, 
and  the  pinkish  white  of  the  beak  and  frontal  shield.     The  iris  is  crimson,  the  legs 
olive-green  with  a  ring   of  orange   above   the   tarsal  joint.     The  juvenile  dress 
differs  from  that  of  the  adult   in   having  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  upper  parts, 
while  the  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  nearly  white.     The  nestling  is  black, 
and  having    the    back   furnished    with  long,   silvery,   hair-like   filaments,   while 
the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  face  are  studded  with  fleshy,  vermilion  warts.      The 
crown  is  black,  with  a  fringe  of  orange-yellow  hair-like  filaments  round  the  nape. 
According  to  Gould,  the  vermilion  and  yellow  and  blue  (?)  colours  are  not  retained 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days,  although  the  black  down  is  retained  some  time 
longer,     [w.  P.  p.] 

2.  Distribution. — In  the  British  Isles,  though  less  general  than  the  water- 
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hen,  the  coot  is  still  widely  distributed  on  all  our  larger  sheets  of  water  and  the 
slower  flowing  rivers  and  marshes,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  gregarious  in  its  habits, 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  some  districts.  In  the  Shetlands,  however,  it  is 
scarce,  and  breeds  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  south.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been 
found  in  Norway  up  to  lat.  70°,  and  61°  in  Sweden  ;  in  Finland  to  61£°,  and  in  the 
Urals  up  to  57°.  From  here  it  is  found  throughout  Europe  in  suitable  localities 
south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  also  breeds  in  the  Azores,  in  the 
marshes  of  North  Africa,  and  in  most  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  In  Asia  it 
is  found  across  the  Continent,  ranging  north  to  63°  on  the  Lena,  and  east  to  Ussuria 
and  Japan,  though  possibly  the  eastern  birds  may  prove  to  be  a  local  race.  South- 
ward in  Asia  its  range  extends  to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  N.  Persia,  Baluchistan, 
India,  China,  and  Formosa.  Over  a  great  part  of  its  range  it  is  sedentary,  but  in 
the  north,  and  especially  in  hard  winters,  many  birds  migrate  south  to  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  Africa  south  to  the  Blue  Nile,  Southern  Asia,  Celebes,  and 
Java,  and  stragglers  have  been  recorded  from  the  Faeroes  and  Iceland,  as  well  as 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania  it  is  represented  by  allied 
races,  and  by  other  species  in  N.  and  S.  America,  [r.  c.  B.  J.] 

3.  Migration. — Resident,  and  to  a  great  extent  stationary  except  for  such 
local  movements  as  may  be  made  necessary  by  the  freezing  over  of  summer  haunts. 
A  certain  amount  of  southward  movement  within  Great  Britain  appears  to  take 
place  in  winter,  when  a  decrease  is  observable  in  Shetland  and  an  increase  in  the 
south  of  England  (cf.  Ticehurst,  B.  of  Kent,  1909,  p.  402).     Great  gatherings  of 
coots  occur  in  tidal  waters  in  hard  weather,  notably  in  such  places  as  Lough  Swilly 
(Donegal)  and  Poole  Harbour  (Dorset).     Occasionally  killed  at  the  light-stations. 
[A.  L.  T.] 

4.  Nest  and  Eggs. — The  nest  is  a  bulky  structure  of  dead  flags,  reeds,  and 
water  plants,  and  is  generally  built  up  in  the  water  among  aquatic  plants  to  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  rather  less  :    sometimes  resting  on  a  branch  of  a  tree.     Occa- 
sionally the  rushes  or  sedges  growing  round  the  nest  are  carefully  bent  over  so  as 
to  form  a  green  canopy  over  the  eggs,  concealing  them  from  sight  from  above. 
(PL  Lvm.)     The  male  assists  his   mate   in  building   the   nest.     (PL  135.)     The 
eggs  as   a   rule   vary   from  7  to  9  in    number,  but  occasionally    12  to   15  or 
18  eggs  may  be  found  in  one  nest,  though  probably  not  the  produce  of  one  hen, 
and  in  one  case  22  have  been  recorded.     In  colour  they  are  stone-grey,  some- 
times with  an  ochreous  tinge,  finely  speckled  all  over  with  small  purple-brown  or 
blackish  spots,  and  show  as  a  rule  little  range  of  variation,  although  differing  some- 
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what  in  shape.  (PL  N.)  Average  size  of  50  eggs,  2-1x1-41  in.  [53*4x36  mm.]. 
Both  sexes  take  part  in  incubation,  which  lasts,  according  to  Naumann,  20-21 
days,  while  Mr.  W.  Evans's  observations  showed  variation  from  the  end  of 
the  21st  day  to  the  23rd  day  from  the  laying  of  the  last  egg.  In  some  cases, 
however,  incubation  undoubtedly  begins  long  before  the  clutch  is  complete,  and 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  state  of  incubation  of  the  eggs.  Occasionally  eggs 
may  be  found  in  the  south  of  England  by  mid-March,  but  the  more  usual  breeding 
time  is  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  Probably  two  broods  are  frequently  reared, 
but  as  the  nests  are  often  robbed,  and  the  hen  will  go  on  laying  clutch  after  clutch 
if  the  eggs  are  repeatedly  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  late  hatches  so 
often  met  with  are  really  second  broods  or  not.  [F.  c.  E.  J.] 

5.  Food.  —  Chiefly  aquatic  plants ;  also  aquatic  insects  and  molluscs ; 
land  insects  and  molluscs ;  grain,  grass,  berries ;  worms.  The  young  are  fed  by 
both  parents  largely  on  aquatic  plants.  [F.  B.  K.] 

The  followng  species  are  described  in  the  supplementary  chapter  on  "Rare 
Birds  ":— 

Little  crake,  Porzdna  pdrva  (Scopoli). 

Baillon's  crake,  Porzdna  pusilla  (Pallas).     [P.  bailloni  (Vieillot).] 

Carolina  crake,  Porzdna  Carolina  L. 

[Allen's  gallinule,  Porphtfrio  alleni  (Thompson).]    [F.  o.  R.  J.] 
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THE    CORNCRAKE 
[F.  C.  R.  JOURDAIN] 

The  reader  in  search  of  information  as  to  the  domestic  habits 
of  this  interesting  bird  will  find  very  little  to  the  point  in  most  of 
our  best-known  ornithological  works.  To  most  people  the  bird  itself 
is  something  of  a  mystery :  the  loud,  rasping  monotonous  crake  is 
familiar  enough  to  residents  in  the  west  of  England,  in  Scotland,  or 
in  Ireland,  but  the  bird  is  rarely  seen  except  by  chance  or  after 
patient  and  cautious  watching.  Probably  it  is  only  after  many 
failures  that  at  last,  late  in  April,  when  the  meadow  grass  is  still  too 
short  to  give  much  cover  even  to  a  Rail,  as  we  sit  quietly  watching 
from  a  friendly  hedgerow,  suddenly  the  strident  call  rings  out  from 
the  grass  close  at  hand.  There  is  a  moment's  pause,  and  it  is 
repeated,  and  once  more  silence  follows.  There  is  a  snake-like 
rustle  in  the  grass  and  a  bird's  head  appears  at  the  end  of  a  very 
elongated  neck,  and  regards  us  intently  for  some  seconds,  A  hasty 
movement  and  he  rises  with  heavy,  laborious,  flight  and  drooping 
legs,  but  after  going  a  short  distance  drops  again  into  cover,  and 
presently  we  hear  his  raucous  voice  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Yet 
in  spite  of  its  apparently  weak  flight,  that  bird  has  probably  been 
travelling  from  somewhere  in  Central  Africa  for  months  past.  About 
February  he  reached  Marocco,  and  choosing  the  short  sea  passage 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  crossed  over  into  Spain.  Since  then  he 
and  his  companions  have  gradually  worked  their  way  northward 
through  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  across  France,  until  at  last  they 
have  reached  the  Channel.  This  time,  instead  of  working  eastward 
and  following  the  Dover  to  Calais  route,  it  seems  that  most  birds 
prefer  to  make  for  the  south-western  shores  of  England,  the  first 
arrivals  reaching  us  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  April.  They 
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seem  to  travel  singly,  or  by  ones  and  twos,1  and  work  their  way  up 
along  the  west  coast  as  well  as  dispersing  inland.  A  good  many 
of  course  turn  westward  and  make  their  way  into  Ireland,  but  very 
few  seem  to  arrive  on  our  south-eastern  shores,  and  altogether  the 
corncrake  may  be  described  as  scarce  throughout  the  whole  district 
east  of  a  line  from  the  Spurn  to  Beachy  Head,  while  in  some  localities 
it  is  quite  unknown.  Apparently  the  birds  which  breed  in  Germany 
follow  the  same  route,  but  turn  eastward  on  reaching  the  middle 
of  France,  for  they  do  not  reach  their  breeding-grounds  in  Germany 
till  some  time  after  our  visitors  have  settled  down.  Naumann,  whose 
personal  observations  are  almost  always  reliable,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  migrations  of  this  species  were  carried  on  by  night,  and  that 
they  flew  at  a  considerable  height.  This  is  probably  correct :  on  two 
occasions  Naumann  tells  us  that  he  heard  the  well-known  "crake" 
high  in  air  on  still  nights,2  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  sea  passages 
are  made  in  this  way,  and  that  when  travelling  by  land,  long  stages 
of  inhospitable  country  are  occasionally  covered.  But  on  the  whole 
the  migration  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  leisurely  one,  each  bird 
moving  north  as  it  feels  inclined.  That  it  is  at  times  capable  of  very 
long-sustained  and  powerful  flight  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact 
that  its  migrations  extend  not  only  throughout  practically  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  as  a  straggler  it  has  occurred  even  in 
places  so  far  apart  as  Australia,  Greenland,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  records  of  the  discovery  of  this 
species  in  midwinter  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  during  mild 
seasons,  exist  in  considerable  number.  It  is  very  probable  that  some 
of  these  are  late  hatched  birds,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  some  may  be 
pricked  birds ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
this  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common-sandpiper,  stone-curlew, 

1  E.  T.  Booth,  however,  once  flushed  twelve  or  fourteen  from  a  rough  bank  not  more  than 
200  yards  long,  near  the  West  Sussex  coast,  early  in  May  18(57  (Rough  Notes,  vol.  i.),  and  on 
May  5, 1888,  hundreds  were  seen  about  the  S.  Arklow  lightship. 

2  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  p.  183. 
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ckiffchaff,  and  other  regular  migrants,  to  spend  the  winter  on  our 
western  shores.  A  large  proportion  of  these  records  come  from  the 
south  of  Ireland,  but  others  have  been  received  from  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  the  western  counties  of  England,  etc.  At  such  times 
the  birds  will  take  shelter  in  outbuildings  or  in  the  crevices  of  loose 
stone  or  turf  walls,  and  Saxby  notes  that  on  their  first  arrival  in  the 
Shetlands  they  may  occasionally  be  found  in  similar  places,  sheltering 
from  the  sleet  storms  and  cutting  winds  which  prevail  at  this  season. 

The  peculiar  wedge-shaped  body  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
all  the  Rails,  enables  the  corncrake  to  thread  its  way  through  thick 
mowing  grass  with  wonderful  ease,  and,  when  necessary,  with  great 
speed.  When  walking  quietly  the  head  is  retracted,  and  moves  to 
and  fro  with  each  step  that  the  bird  takes.  The  feet  are  lifted 
high  and  the  tail  is  frequently  jerked.  But  on  the  least  alarm  the 
neck  is  extended  forward  to  a  surprising  length,  and  the  whole  shape 
of  the  bird  is  altered  as  the  neck  is  craned  upwards  so  that  a  view 
may  be  obtained  over  the  tops  of  the  grass.  Apparently  the  males 
are  the  first  to  arrive,  and  for  a  few  days  they  are  very  restless, 
calling  at  intervals.  Where  the  birds  are  plentiful  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  competition  for  territory.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
the  case  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Here  the  males  will  fight  furiously, 
and  at  such  times  will  allow  of  quite  a  close  approach.  Even  when 
disturbed,  though  separated  for  a  time,  they  will  soon  return  and 
renew  the  fight.  During  these  combats  the  feet  are  freely  used,  and 
when  one  bird  gets  a  good  grip  of  its  opponent,  the  bill,  which  in  the 
male  is  more  powerful  than  in  the  female,  is  brought  into  action  with 
effect.1  These  fights  seem  to  be  for  territory,  and  each  bird  has  its 
little  district  which  it  patrols  almost  incessantly.  Probably  the 
primary  object  of  the  loud  craking  note  is  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  newly  arrived  females,  but  no  doubt  it  acts  also  as  a  challenge  to 
any  male  which  has  taken  up  its  quarters  close  at  hand.  While 
actually  fighting,  or  when  facing  one  another,  a  grunting  note,  which 

1  Mr.  J.  Henderson. 
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might  perhaps  be  written  '  Urmph,'  is  often  uttered,  and  when  caught 
and  handled,  though  at  first  silent  and  simulating  death,  they  will 
after  a  time  struggle  and  grunt  angrily.  Naumann  describes  this  note 
as  a  hollow  internal  growling  note,  and  Bechstein  noted  that  in 
confinement  they  would  crouch  down  close  together  and  growl  like 
cats.  Of  course,  where  the  birds  are  comparatively  scarce,  each  male 
keeps  undisputed  watch  and  ward  over  his  own  territory,  yet  strangely 
enough  two  or  three  pairs  may  sometimes  be  found  breeding  in  a 
single  field,  while  other  fields,  to  all  appearance  equally  suitable,  will 
remain  unoccupied.  In  the  Hebrides,  where  the  grass  is  very  short 
and  the  cover  extremely  scanty,  the  corncrake  has  modified  its  habits 
to  suit  its  environment.  Instead  of  nesting  in  the  open  pastures  it 
resorts  to  the  clumps  of  yellow  flags  which  grow  in  the  damper  spots, 
and  here,  in  a  site  which  would  seem  more  appropriate  for  a  water- 
rail's  nest,  several  pairs  may  be  found  breeding  close  together. 
Mr.  J.  Henderson  informs  me  that  in  Tiree  he  found  a  colony  of 
half  a  dozen  nests  not  far  from  one  another  in  a  place  of  this  kind. 

Little  has  been  recorded  as  to  the  courting  actions  of  this  species. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  noted  the  male  running  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  hen,  uttering  an  occasional  grunt,  and  also  a  note  which  he 
compares  to  the  complaining  note  of  the  hen  (Gallus  domesticus),  with 
a  hissing  sound  at  the  end.  This  is  a  call-note,  and  is  replied  to  by 
the  hen.  Probably  this  is  the  weak  cackling  note  which  Naumann 
writes  as  "kjii  kjo  kjd,"  and  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bonhote  states  that  a  pair  which  he  kept  in  confinement,  on  being 
turned  out  into  a  grass  run,  paired  almost  at  once.  The  cock  craked 
incessantly,  walking  about  on  tiptoe,  and  generally  showing  himself 
off.  At  this  time  he  would  often  chase  the  hen,  who  would  run  away, 
dragging  both  wings  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  she  stopped,  would 
drive  her  on  by  a  sharp  peck  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  an  open  field, 
no  doubt  the  hen  would  have  been  able  to  keep  more  out  of  reach.1 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  up  to  the  time  that  the  eggs  are 

1  Avicultural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  179  (1896). 
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laid  the  cock  crakes  almost  continuously.  He  is,  however,  most 
vociferous  at  night,  taking  only  a  short  rest  about  midnight,  in  the 
early  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  but  the  note  may  occasionally  be 
heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  peculiar  dissyllabic  crake,  uttered 
with  widely  opened  bill,  which  Naumann  writes  as  "  Arp-schnarp  "  or 
"  Knarp  kncirp,"  or  more  correctly  as  "  Rarp-Rm-p"  is  too  well  known 
to  require  much  description,  and  can  be  imitated  so  successfully  with 
the  help  of  a  comb,  that  the  bird  will  sometimes  be  quite  deceived, 
and  will  come  to  meet  its  supposed  rival.  Naumann  states  that  while 
the  eggs  are  being  laid  the  craking  still  goes  on  steadily,  but  much 
less  continuously  while  incubation  is  going  on,  and  it  does  not  cease 
altogether  till  the  young  have  attained  a  good  size.  It  is,  however, 
noticeable  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bonhote's  birds  the  male  craked 
most  vigorously  up  to  11  P.M.  on  the  night  of  June  llth,  and  then 
ceased,  while  the  first  egg  was  laid  on  June  12th.  The  eggs  were  after- 
wards removed,  as  the  hen  would  not  sit,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
cock  began  to  crake  again.  Six  days  after  the  first  clutch  had  been 
removed  the  hen  began  to  lay  again,  and  the  cock  at  once  ceased  to 
crake.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  incubation  was  performed  by  the  hen, 
and  lasted  for  seventeen  days.  Previous  estimates  of  the  period  as 
about  three  weeks  are  probably  inaccurate,  but  in  some  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  O.  A.  J.  Lee,  the  hen  begins  to  sit  as  soon  as  the  first  egg 
is  laid,  especially  in  the  case  of  second  clutches.  During  this  time 
she  sits  very  closely,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  she  has 
been  killed  either  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  or  nowadays  more 
frequently  by  the  blades  of  the  mowing-machine.  To  this  cause,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  young  by  similar  means,  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  great  extent  the  serious  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  this  species 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England.  The  breeding  season  is  curiously  irregular,  and 
full  clutches  of  eggs  may  be  obtained  from  mid-May  to  early  July,  so 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  obvious  that  two  broods  are  produced. 
More  evidence  on  the  point  is,  however,  desirable. 
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The  newly  hatched  young  are  typical  Rails,  covered  with  hairy, 
black  down,  and  showing  very  little  likeness  to  their  parents.  For 
the  first  few  days  they  are  tended  entirely  by  the  hen  (exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  waterhen),  the  cock  not  being  allowed  to  approach 
them.  They  are  fed  from  the  beak  with  insect  food  with  great  care, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Bonhote's  observations,  do  not  attempt  to  pick 
up  food  for  themselves  till  they  are  four  days  old. 

On  the  fourth  day  Mr.  Bonhote  was  surprised  to  see  the  cock 
and  hen  lying  side  by  side  and  brooding  the  young  together.  From 
this  time  onward  the  parental  duties  were  shared  by  both,  and  the 
young  attached  themselves  indifferently  to  either.  At  the  sight 
of  a  hawk,  however,  the  hen  retired  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
aviary  with  all  the  young,  while  the  cock,  with  outstretched  wings  and 
ruffled  feathers,  rushed  to  the  attack,  biting  the  wire  and  uttering  a 
piercing  cry  not  unlike  that  of  a  hawk  itself.1  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher 
compares  this  note  to  the  squeal  of  a  trapped  rabbit. 

The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  dried, 
and  make  no  further  use  of  it.  In  a  few  days  they  can  run  well,  and 
it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  two  parents  in  charge  of  their  young 
brood.  Oswin  Lee  describes  how  an  old  bird  with  a  brood  of  eleven 
newly  hatched  young  fed  past  him  within  a  few  yards  without  noticing 
him:  "The  little  downy  chicks  ran  nimbly  about  and  caught  the 
insects  on  the  grass  stems,  often  clustering  round  their  mother  as  she 
found  some  choice  morsel  for  them.  She  pecked  the  ground  just  as 
a  hen  does,  and  called  the  young  ones  round  her." 2  At  a  rather  later 
stage  I  have  seen  the  old  birds  lead  their  young  brood  on  to  a  strip 
of  open  ground.  Both  were  obviously  uneasy,  and  walked  with  out- 
stretched necks,  intently  watching  for  the  least  sign  of  danger,  and 
ready  at  once  to  retreat  to  cover. 

Selby  says  that  the  young  are  fully  fledged  in  six  weeks,  and 
Mr.  Bonhote  describes  his  seven  weeks'  old  birds  as  fully  feathered. 

1  Avicultural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  180  (1896). 

2  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting  Haunts,  ii.  p.  3. 
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It  is  therefore  evident  that  though  the  first  brood  might  be  hatched 
off  in  time  for  a  second  laying  early  in  July,  the  young  of  the  second 
brood  would  not  be  fledged  till  the  beginning  of  September.  On  two 
or  three  occasions,  however,  Mr.  E.  T.  Booth  met  with  downy  nestlings 
in  the  first  week  of  September  1867  in  West  Perthshire,  which  could 
not  have  been  hatched  more  than  a  few  days.  By  the  end  of  June — 
though  occasionally  heard  till  the  end  of  July  or  even  in  August — the 
craking  note  has  ceased,1  the  parents  are  in  full  moult,  and  the  long 
quills  of  the  wing  may  be  found  lying  about  where  the  birds  are  plenti- 
ful.2 For  some  ten  days  they  are  quite  incapable  of  flight,  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  of  both  sexes  being  shed  simultaneously.  By  the  end 
of  August  the  moult  is  finished :  the  departure  of  this  species  is  difficult 
to  observe,  but  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  late  in  October  there 
are  scattered  records  of  one  or  two  birds  evidently  on  their  southward 
migration.  Naumann  says  that  the  old  birds  leave  first,  and  that 
migration  begins  towards  the  end  of  August  and  finishes  about  mid- 
October,  a  few  stragglers  remaining  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

Previous  to  crossing  the  Channel,  corncrakes  frequently  assemble 
in  considerable  numbers  near  the  coast.  E.  T.  Booth  once  rode  into 
a  party  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  near  Crowhurst  in  September  1860, 
and  describes  how  eight  and  a  half  couple  were  shot  in  September 
near  Battle  in  about  two  acres  of  clover,  while  at  least  as  many  more 
escaped.  Large  bags  are  also  reported  as  having  been  made  in  Kent 
at  this  season,  so  that  apparently  the  corncrake  makes  its  return 
migration  by  way  of  the  south-east  of  England,  although  it  arrives  on 
the  south-west  coasts.  Mr.  Booth  also  records  a  curious  incident 
which  he  witnessed  in  June.  A  corncrake,  disturbed  by  a  retriever, 
ran  down  a  sloping  bank  towards  a  river,  and,  without  pausing  a 
moment,  dropped  quietly  into  the  water  and  struck  out  boldly  for 
the  opposite  side.  The  dog,  however,  plunged  in  after  it  and  captured 
it,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  quite  uninjured,  so  that  its 

1  Exceptional  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  crake  has  been  heard  in  January.    See  the 
Field,  1882,  vol.  lix.  pp.  93,  129;  1904,  vol.  ciii.  p.  231. 

!  For  further  details  as  to  the  moults  of  this  species  see  Bonhote,  Zoologist,  1900,  p.  29. 
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taking  to  the  water  was  entirely  a  matter  of  choice.1  An  almost 
precisely  similar  case  is  recorded  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Mathew  in  the 
Zoologist,  1872,  p.  3316. 

When  surprised  in  a  hedge  bottom,  while  dusting  themselves, 
corncrakes  will  at  times  remain  perfectly  still,  trusting  to  their  pro- 
tective coloration  to  avoid  detection.  I  have  seen  a  bird  lying 
motionless  within  a  yard  or  two,  yet  watching  every  movement  with 
a  keen  eye,  and  the  instant  a  hand  was  stretched  out  towards  it,  it 
became  suddenly  galvanised  into  life,  and  with  a  sudden  spring  dis- 
appeared in  the  herbage.  Although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  life 
is  spent  on  the  ground,  the  corncrake  has  occasionally  been  known  to 
perch  on  a  tree,  and  will  at  times  settle  on  a  hedge,  while  it  can 
thread  its  way  among  the  branches  of  a  hedgerow  with  surprising  ease, 
its  large  feet  giving  it  good  foothold,  just  as  the  waterhen  will  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  it  is  not  an  in- 
frequent sight  to  see  corncrakes  perched  on  stone  walls,  or  running 
along  the  top  in  an  unconcerned  way,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
Irish  birds  are  much  less  shy  than  those  which  visit  us,  and,  as  Mr. 
Ussher  remarks,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  on  the  highroads. 

Like  the  wryneck,  the  corncrake  simulates  death  to  perfection, 
lying  absolutely  inert  and  limp,  with  closed  eyelids,  but  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  good  its  escape. 


THE   SPOTTED-CRAKE 

[F.  C.  R.  JOURDAIN] 

There  is  probably  no  regular  spring  migrant  to  our  shores  of 
whose  habits  we  know  so  little  as  this  elusive  species.  There  seems, 
however,  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  at  the  present  time  very  much 
less  abundant  than  formerly,  though  the  cause  of  its  diminution  in 
numbers  is  not  clear.  Though  not  particularly  shy,  its  favourite 

1  E.  T.  Booth,  Rough  Notes,  vol.  ii. 
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haunts  are  swampy  places  overgrown  with  tussocks  of  rank  grass, 
reed-beds,  and  choked-up  ditches,  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  even 
when  a  breeding  pair  is  located,  in  such  dense  cover  it  is  difficult  to 
catch  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  them  as  they  thread  their 
way  through  the  tangle  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  fact,  the  only 
chance  of  making  any  systematic  observations  on  this  species  depends 
on  the  rather  remote  prospect  of  finding  a  nest,  and  unfortunately  of 
late  years  none  has  been  discovered  in  England,  though  no  doubt  a 
few  still  breed  annually. 

In  1890  and  1891  Mr.  O.  V.  Aplin  published  in  the  Zoologist  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  status  of  this  species  as  a  British 
bird,1  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  paper  summed  up  the  results  as 
follows: — (1)  It  is  "an  early  spring  migrant  to  this  country,  arriving 
from  the  second  week  in  March  onwards.  (2)  It  probably  breeds  in 
every  county  of  England  and  Wales  which  affords  a  sufficiency  of 
swampy  or  boggy  ground  with  plenty  of  cover,  or  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  banks  of  which  are  overgrown  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  rank 
vegetation.  It  becomes  much  more  uncommon  in  Scotland,  where 
at  present  it  has  been  recorded  as  breeding  on  the  east  side  only, 
although  a  good  many  instances  of  its  occurrence  on  the  west  side  in 
autumn  are  on  record.  On  the  mainland  it  has  been  recorded  as  far 
north  as  Ross-shire,  and  stragglers  have  reached  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands;  but  in  the  Hebrides  it  has  not  been  noticed.  (3)  It 
habitually  remains  in  this  country  up  to  the  end  of  October,  and  often 
until  the  beginning  of  November.  (4)  In  some  parts,  chiefly  the 
west  and  south  of  England  (e.g.  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Hampshire, 
Cornwall),  it  frequently,  if  not  habitually,  remains  during  the  whole 
winter;  while  occasional  occurrences  at  that  season  have  been 
noticed  in  many  localities." 

w 

There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  Mr.  Aplin's  conclusions  are 
correct.  Howard  Saunders,  in  the  face  of  the  new  evidence, 
abandoned  the  position  that  the  spotted-crake  did  not  reach  our 

1  Zoologist,  1890,  pp.  401-417 ;  1891,  pp.  88-96. 
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shores  till  May.  Additional  evidence  as  to  its  nesting  in  several 
counties  also  came  to  hand,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  are 
many  counties  in  which  the  conditions  are  apparently  suitable  and 
yet  no  nest  has  ever  been  recorded ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  the  statement  that  it  frequently  "  remains  during  the  whole 
winter,"  an  analysis  of  the  records  referred  to  shows  that  although 
occasionally  met  with  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  only  very  rarely 
that  it  has  been  met  with  in  January,  and  apparently  hardly  ever  in 
February.  It  appears,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  in  mild  winters 
it  may  attempt  to  stay  with  us,  as  the  corncrake  also  does ;  but 
probably  the  birds  which  do  so  are  those  which  have  been  hatched 
late  in  the  season.  Thus  Mr.  Stevenson  noticed  that  the  birds  which 
were  brought  to  him  late  in  the  year  were  almost  invariably  in 
immature  plumage.  One  shown  to  him  in  the  flesh  on  December 
2,  1868,  was  the  latest  occurrence  of  which  he  was  aware.  No  doubt 
if  hard  weather  had  set  in  such  birds  would  either  perish  or  be  forced 
to  migrate,  though  they  might  well  survive  if  the  weather  continued 
to  be  mild. 

The  few  birds  which  still  visit  us  to  breed  arrive  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  probably  first  reach  our  southern  coasts,  but  the 
records  are  so  scanty  that  our  information  is  most  imperfect.  At  the 
present  time  the  most  likely  breeding-places  are  the  south  coast 
counties,  such  as  Cornwall,  where  it  is  last  recorded  as  breeding  in 
1874 ;  Wiltshire  (where  it  bred  in  1881),  Hampshire  (young  in  1872  and 
1881),  etc.  In  East  Anglia  it  formerly  nested  in  some  numbers,  but  of 
late  records  have  been  very  few,  though  Mr.  G.  T.  Rope  found  a  nest 
in  East  Suffolk  in  1872.  Mr.  E.  T.  Booth  saw  a  flooded  nest  with  eggs 
in  1873,  and  the  Rev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird  mentions  a  brood  of  young 
hatched  in  Norfolk  in  1889.  It  must  at  one  time  have  been  very 
abundant  in  the  Whittlesea  and  Yaxley  fens,  for  in  1843  John 
Hancock  paid  a  visit  to  this  district  and  found  the  nests  and  eggs 
along  the  reed-grown  shores  of  the  mere  in  great  numbers,  almost 
equalling  those  of  the  water-rail,  which  was  then  very  plentiful.  In 
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1883  or  1884  eggs  were  washed  out  by  a  flood  at  Whittlesea  Wash, 
Cambridgeshire.1  In  the  valley  of  the  Humber  and  Trent  there  are 
certain  spots  where  it  is  found  in  tolerable  numbers  in  certain 
seasons.  Thus  Mr.  J.  Whitaker  says  that  in  the  autumn  of  1878  it  was 
very  plentiful  in  the  meadows  near  Nottingham.  One  birdstuffer  had 
fourteen  and  another  nine,  some  quite  young  birds,  brought  to  him 
for  preservation.2  In  South  Derbyshire  a  nest  and  six  eggs  were 
taken  in  1898. 3  The  records  for  Northumberland  and  Durham  date 
back  to  the  period  before  the  drainage  of  Prestwick  Car,  but  on  the 
Cumberland  side  young  were  found  on  Wedholm  Flow  as  recently  as 
1881.  In  Yorkshire  Mr.  F.  Boyes  found  a  nest  and  eggs  in  1882  in 
Holderness,  and  a  pair  bred  near  Ackworth  in  1899.  With  regard  to 
its  supposed  breeding  in  Scotland,  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. A  nest  was  found  in  Kircudbrightshire  by  Captain  A.  W. 
Clark  Kennedy,  and  a  bird  was  obtained  in  June  at  Loch  Spynie,  but 
definite  records  of  nests  found  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  lacking, 
although  it  is  said  to  have  bred  in  Perthshire  and  Aberdeen.  In 
Wales  it  is  apparently  confined  to  certain  bogs  in  Breconshire, 
especially  the  big  marsh  at  Onllwyn,  where  it  breeds  regularly,  and  it 
has  also  nested  on  the  Trath  in  the  same  county.  There  are  no 
recent  records  of  breeding  in  Ireland,  but  a  nest  with  nine  eggs  was 
undoubtedly  taken  in  Roscommon  about  1851,  and  a  young  bird 
which  still  retained  some  down  was  taken  in  August  in  Co.  Kerry. 

The  only  detailed  notes  of  the  habits  of  the  spotted-crake  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  C.  Floericke's  account  in  the  new  edition  of  "  Naumann," 
and  a  paper  by  Herr  E.  Ziemer  published  in  the  Journal  fur  Ornithologie 
for  1884,  pp.  184-188.  But  even  here  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  are 
very  many.  According  to  Floericke,  the  courtship  takes  place  in  the 
evening  twilight  or  on  moonlight  nights,  and  is  never  noticed  in  the 
morning  or  during  the  daytime.  The  cock  advances  towards  the  hen 

1  Lilford,  Coloured  Figures  of  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  131. 

*  Zoologist,  1879,  p.  131. 

3  Jourdain,  Viet.  Hist,  of  the  County  of  Derby,  i.  p.  144. 
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with  stately  tread,  and,  raising  his  half-expanded  wings,  then  stretches 
out  his  neck  to  its  utmost  extent  and  utters  a  loud  and  sharp,  "  trick, 
track."  Again  it  is  repeated,  more  loudly,  as  becoming  more  and 
more  excited  he  repeats  his  monotonous  love-song,  "  trick  track,  trick 
track,  trick  track."  The  ticking  note  resounds  in  the  silence  of  the 
reed-bed  with  the  regularity  and  rapidity  of  a  noisy  clock.  At  last 
his  attentions  become  too  pronounced :  the  hen  suddenly  whisks 
round  and  darts  away  through  the  marsh — now  threading  her  way 
through  the  tussocks,  now  swimming — now  flying  low  over  the  water 
surface,  until  at  last  she  tires  and  allows  herself  to  be  caught  by  her 
eager  admirer.1 

Other  writers,  such  as  Messrs.  Alston  and  Harvie-Brown,  who 
met  with  this  bird  commonly  near  Archangel,  compare  the  note  to  a 
peculiar  "  whuit,  whuit,"  while  Mr.  F.  Boyes  says  it  may  be  imitated 
by  pronouncing  the  word  "  quick,  quick  "  rapidly  every  three  or  four 
seconds.2  Lord  Lilford  says  it  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  and  compares  the 
pairing-call  to  the  single  "  twit "  of  the  pied-woodpecker,  but  says  it 
is  not  so  loud  or  harsh.  He  adds  that  a  sudden  loud  noise,  such  as  a 
clap  of  thunder  or  a  gunshot,  will  often  set  all  the  crakes  in  a  marsh 
screaming,  twittering,  and  whistling  for  some  minutes.3  This  must 
be  the  same  sound  which  Naumann  describes  as  a  rapidly  spoken 
"  quit,"  but  he  also  speaks  of  a  call-note,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  letters. 

The  nest  is  generally  well  concealed,  and  is  often  only  discovered 
by  the  bird  being  almost  trodden  on  by  accident,  or  else  by  the  help 
of  dogs  which  have  been  trained  to  the  work.  When  Seebohm 
visited  Valkenswaard  in  N.  Brabant,  the  winding  course  of  the 
river  presented  many  suitable  breeding-sites,  which  have  since 
disappeared  through  the  straightening  of  the  river  bed.  He  describes 
how,  having  offered  a  reward  of  threepence  for  an  egg,  no  fewer  than 

1  Naturgeschichte  d.  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  p.  162. 

2  Zoologist,  1877,  p.  260. 

1  Coloured  Figures  of  British  Birds,  iv.  p.  132. 
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forty-eight  were  brought  to  him  that  evening  by  a  peasant  who  had 
trained  his  dog  to  search  for  the  nests.1  The  nest  itself  has  already 
been  described,  as  well  as  the  eggs,  in  the  "  Classified  Notes  "  (p.  559). 
With  regard  to  the  period  of  incubation  and  the  share  of  the  sexes, 
our  information  is  very  imperfect.  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge  ascertained  that 
the  incubating  bird  shot  from  the  nest  in  one  case  was  a  male,  and 
Naumann  speaks  of  the  hen  as  brooding ;  while  Ziemer  in  one  case 
after  killing  a  hen  with  an  egg  ripe  for  laying,  found  the  male  on  the 
nest,  which  only  contained  a  single  egg.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched  the  egg-shells  are  carefully  removed.  The  young,  covered 
with  thick,  delicate,  coal-black  down,  remain  in  the  nest  only  long 
enough  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  leave  the  nest  entirely.  Mr. 
Rope,  who  found  a  nest  with  eggs  actually  hatching,  noticed  that 
when  the  incubating  bird  slipped  off  the  nest,  which  contained  six 
chicks  (one  dead)  and  three  eggs,  the  young  scrambled  out  and 
squatted  about  singly  round  the  nest.  After  vainly  watching  for  the 
return  of  the  old  bird  for  some  time,  he  looked  again  into  the  nest, 
and  found  that  all  five  chicks  had  climbed  in  again.2  Ziemer 
describes  the  first  notes  of  the  young  as  a  fine,  very  high  and  sharp 
piping  note,  sounding  like  "  Bl-e"  close  at  hand,  or,  at  a  little 
distance,  "£j"  (or,  as  we  should  write  it,  "Bee").  After  a  day  or  two 
one  hears  a  loud  " Kryoeck"  and  the  note,  which  has  already  been 
described  as  a  pairing-note,  seems  to  be  also  used  as  a  call-note  for 
the  young  on  the  part  of  the  old  birds. 

The  young  grow  fast,  and  when  only  two  or  three  days  old  are 
able  to  swim  and  run  rapidly,  so  that  even  a  good  dog  finds  it  a 
difficult  task  to  capture  them.  Ziemer  has  only  heard  one  old  bird  in 
attendance,  probably  the  hen,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  male  must 
take  some  part  in  the  tending  of  the  young,  for  having  shot  a  female 
on  August  6th,  his  dog  caught  a  male  two  days  later  at  the  same  spot, 
and  injured  it  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  it.  He  then  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  the  latter  bird  was  accompanied  by  a  brood  of 

1  Seebohm,  History  of  British  Birds,  ii.  p.  541.  *  Zoologist,  1891,  p.  92. 
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young,  not  more  than  four  days  old,  which  must  have  been  brooded 
and  tended  by  the  male,  after  the  death  of  the  hen  at  any  rate.  On 
the  other  hand,  Naumann  did  not  observe  the  male  taking  any  part 
in  the  work,  but,  of  course,  this  is  merely  negative  evidence. 

Most  of  our  birds  leave  in  October,  but  there  is  a  very  decided 
immigration  from  Northern  Europe  to  our  eastern  coasts  during  the 
autumn.  Like  the  other  Crakes,  this  bird  appears  to  be  a  poor  flier 
when  flushed  and  travelling  low  with  drooping  feet  for  short 
distances.  When  fairly  under  way,  however,  the  feet  are  stretched 
out  behind,  and  the  little  bird  progresses  with  a  rapid  flight  which 
recalls  that  of  the  starling.  Migration  appears  to  be  carried  on  by 
night,  and  not  in  company  as  a  rule :  the  birds  resting  in  swampy 
ground  by  day,  and  rising  in  the  evening  to  a  good  height  before 
proceeding  on  their  journey  southward.  As  showing  that  it  must  be 
capable  of  powerful  flight,  Dr.  Henderson  found  one  which  was 
evidently  resting  on  migration  on  a  small  lake  at  a  height  of  some 
16,000  feet  on  the  great  Karakorum  Range  in  Central  Asia.1  To 
those  who  know  how  serious  an  obstacle  to  bird  migration  even  a 
comparatively  low  mountain  range  presents,  this  speaks  eloquently  of 
its  powers. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Booth  mentions  one  curious  incident  which  explains 
why  this  species  is  so  often  able  to  elude  the  best  dogs.  A  bird 
which  had  been  flushed  dropped  into  a  thick  bed  of  rushes,  near  the 
edge  of  a  dyke,  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  A  lurcher,  which  was 
with  him  at  the  time,  appearing  to  make  a  point  at  some  object  in 
the  water,  his  master  declared  that  the  bird  was  concealed  close  at 
hand,  and,  turning  up  his  sleeves,  groped  among  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom,  bringing  up  the  crake  at  the  second  attempt !  Probably  it 
grasped  the  weeds  with  its  feet,  and  so  retained  its  position  at  the 
bottom,  occasionally  raising  its  bill  above  the  water  to  take  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  air,  as  the  waterhen  does  under  similar  circumstances. 

1  Henderson  and  Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  p.  293. 
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THE    WATER-RAIL 
[E.  L.  TURNER] 

The  extreme  shyness  of  the  water-rail  and  its  skulking  habits  have 
led  people  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  rare  bird.  This  is  not  really  the 
case,  for  although  more  abundant  as  a  breeding  species  in  the  marsh- 
lands, yet  during  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations  it  may  be 
looked  for  in  any  quiet  reedy  pool  or  unfrequented  dyke,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns ;  and  sometimes  in  totally  unexpected  places  one 
may  catch  sight  of  the  slender,  dainty  water-rail  slipping  through  the 
herbage  with  delicate  tread,  or  rapidly  swimming  to  cover;  its  long 
slender  red  bill  easily  distinguishing  this  species  from  the  other 
RallidaB. 

During  the  nesting  season,  owing  to  the  rank  vegetation  of  the 
marshy  grounds  where  it  loves  to  rear  its  brood,  the  water-rail  is 
more  frequently  heard  than  seen.  Its  loud  explosive  call,  locally 
called  "sharming,"  seems  curiously  discordant  when  it  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  wide  marshlands,  or  bursts  in  with  Wagnerian  effect 
upon  the  melodies  of  birds  more  lyrically  gifted.  It  seems  hard  that 
the  elegant  little  water-rail  should  be  cursed  by  nature  with  such 
a  disagreeable  voice  ;  the  harsh  screech  of  the  jay  is  music  compared 
with  it,  while  the  scream  of  the  peacock  has  at  least  some  dignity ; 
whereas  there  is  neither  dignity  nor  elemental  music  in  the  water- 
rail's  call.  Nevertheless,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  even  the  voice  of 
Rallus  aquaticus  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  modulations  under  certain 
conditions.  The  "  sharming  "  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  breeding 
season,  for  it  may  be  heard  more  or  less  all  the  year  round. 

The  water-rail  usually  hides  its  nest  amidst  dense  aquatic 
vegetation,  and  where  the  water  is  more  or  less  deep,  so  that 
approach  is  difficult ;  and  when  once  alarmed  the  bird  may  be  hours 
recovering  her  composure. 

VOL.  in.  4  F 
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The  nest  itself  is  somewhat  loosely  constructed  either  of  reed  or 
sedge,  or  may  be  a  mixture  of  both.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  depends  largely  upon  its  situation.  Where  the  nest  is  in 
sedge  it  is  made  of  bits  of  sedge  with  perhaps  a  few  leaves  of 
reed;  but  it  is  practically  all  sedge.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
sedge  is  not  present,  the  nest  is  built  entirely  of  dead  reed  leaves. 
Apparently  the  birds  collect  their  nesting  material  from  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  chosen  spot  for  the  nesting-site.  When  complete  it  looks 
a  somewhat  large  structure  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird  as  she 
glides  towards  it ;  but  when  brooding  over  the  eight  or  ten  eggs  which 
are  usually  laid,  she  fills  the  whole  cavity,  her  bunchy  appearance  on 
the  nest  giving  one  no  idea  of  her  real  elegance  when  swimming,  or 
slipping  daintily  along  the  little  well-worn  track  which  leads  to  her 
carefully  concealed  treasures. 

Usually  the  observer  has  to  wait  a  very  long  time  before  he 
catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the  water-rail ;  but  by  and  by  a  faint 
rustle  of  foliage,  like  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  reeds,  heralds  the 
bird's  approach ;  next,  the  long  slender  crimson  bill  is  thrust  through 
the  rushes,  followed  by  the  daintily  poised  head  of  a  slate-grey  hue, 
in  which  are  a  pair  of  red-brown  eyes  which  seem  to  search  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  intruder's  hiding-tent.  There  is  usually  much 
of  hesitancy  and  of  feminine  indecision  in  all  the  water-rail's  move- 
ments. The  head  may  be  thrust  through  the  reeds  again  and  again, 
and  as  hastily  be  withdrawn ;  or  changing  her  tactics,  she  will  swim 
rapidly  past  the  nest,  and  after  a  furtive  look  all  round,  vanish 
suddenly  amongst  the  reeds.  Perhaps  she  will  complain  to  her  mate, 
whose  sudden  raucous  cry,  coming  apparently  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nest,  where  no  bird  is  visible,  will  make  you  start  in 
spite  of  yourself.  In  this  way  she  will  keep  you  on  tenterhooks  for 
an  indefinite  period,  before  gaining  sufficient  confidence  to  brood 
over  the  eggs ;  but  one  forgives  her  everything  because  of  her  beauty 
and  subtle  charm.  Sometimes  she  will  not  worry  overmuch,  but 
stalk  round  the  nest  flirting  her  tail  like  a  moorhen,  merely 
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glancing  at  the  eggs  now  and  again  to  make  sure  they  are 
there. 

Once  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  water-rail  making  love 
to  her  mate  ;  walking  round  him  and  crooning  low  notes,  rubbing  her 
bill  against  his,  and  taking  short  runs  to  and  from  him.  Then 
standing  in  the  sunlight  she  preened  her  feathers,  but  seemed  unable 
to  reach  those  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  though  it  may  have  been 
a  merely  feminine  ruse  to  induce  her  mate  to  dress  them  for  her. 
This  he  apparently  did  with  much  pleasure,  drawing  each  one 
carefully  through  his  brilliant  red  bill,  but  beyond  the  range  of  my 
camera.  Mr.  Farren  on  another  occasion  was  more  fortunate,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  photograph  of  this  pretty  episode. 

After  a  period  of  indecision,  the  water-rail's  sense  of  her  maternal 
duties  seems  to  come  upon  her  with  a  rush ;  and  she  then  runs,  or 
swims,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  really  business-like  manner  towards 
the  nest,  and  quietly  settles  down  to  brood. 

Both  sexes  take  their  share  in  the  duty  of  incubation,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it  devolves  upon  the  hen  bird.  I  have  seen  the 
male  feed  the  female  upon  the  nest,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  food  supplied ;  perhaps  in  these 
circumstances  it  is  partly  regurgitated. 

The  young  when  hatched  take  to  the  water  almost  immediately, 
but  are  undoubtedly  brought  back  to  the  nest  at  night  like  young 
coots  and  grebes  ;  for  if  undisturbed  they  are  seldom  found  far  away 
from  their  home  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  their  lives. 
Young  water-rails  are  very  quaint  pretty  little  things,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  one  can  get  a  good  view  of  these  tiny  bluish-black  balls 
of  down  disporting  themselves  in  the  water,  as  their  young  lives  are 
spent  among  rank  aquatic  vegetation,  and  in  these  secluded 
surroundings  they  are  jealously  guarded  by  their  parents  from  the 
world  in  general,  and  from  human  intrusion  in  particular.  The  note 
of  the  young  is  a  faint  "cheep-cheep,"  which  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  young  Rallida3. 
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Whether  or  not  two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season  is  a  vexed 
question.  Eggs  have  been  found  by  James  Vincent,  head-keeper 
of  Hickling  Broad,  from  April  1st  to  June,  and  occasionally  even  in 
July ;  but  these  later  broods  may  of  course  owe  their  existence  to  the 
untimely  destruction  of  earlier  clutches  of  eggs. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  I  had  the  nest  of  a  water-rail  under  obser- 
vation for  a  month,  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  photographs 
of  the  young  when  fledged.  On  June  28th,  as  two  out  of  the  seven 
eggs  showed  signs  of  breaking,  I  took  up  my  position  in  my  hiding- 
tent  to  await  results.  The  female  was  still  brooding,  but  over  five 
eggs  only,  although  there  had  been  seven  the  night  before.  Her 
whole  attitude  showed  intense  nervous  excitement,  which  apparently 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proximity  of  my  camera.  Almost  as 
soon  as  I  was  ready  for  her  the  bird  returned  to  the  nest,  not  with 
doubtful  hesitancy,  but  with  an  entirely  self-absorbed  business-like  air. 
During  the  whole  of  the  first  two  hours  while  I  sat  watching  her  she 
incessantly  uttered  a  curious  purring  noise  exactly  like  the  sound 
a  happy  contented  squirrel  makes  when  it  comes  to  be  petted.  This 
sound  seemed  to  be  ventral,  and  not  guttural,  for  there  was  absolutely 
no  movement  of  the  throat,  only  a  continuous  slight  jerking  of  the 
tail.  Whether  running  to  the  nest  or  brooding,  this  "  purring  "  was 
unceasing,  except  when  now  and  again  she  gave  forth  the  usual 
"sharming"  call-note,  which  her  mate  would  respond  to  either  by 
"sharming"  or  "groaning,"  whenever  he  came  near;  the  male  bird 
also  "  purred."  Whenever  he  approached  the  nest  I  also  heard  a  faint 
"  cheep,  cheep,"  which  led  me  to  suppose  he  had  with  him  the  first 
two  newly  hatched  chicks,  though  I  did  not  actually  see  them.  Once 
the  male  changed  places  with  the  female  and  settled  down  to  brood, 
but  the  sharp  rattle  of  my  shutter  drove  him  away. 

The  moment  her  mate  fled  the  female  returned,  and  seizing 
one  of  the  already  chipped  eggs,  enlarged  the  hole  considerably,  and 
then  contentedly  settled  down,  "purring"  and  jerking  her  tail  all  the 
time  ;  a  position  which  she  maintained  for  an  hour  while  I  watched. 
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As  a  rule  the  water-rail  is  more  keenly  alert  and  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  sound  than  any  bird  I  know ;  but  on  this  occasion  she  more 
than  once  allowed  me  to  change  my  plate  without  disturbing  herself 
in  the  slightest.  The  nervous  anxiety  she  did  display  was  purely 
maternal ;  rapt  in  her  own  meditations,  she  seemed  totally  oblivious 
of  my  presence,  and  I,  being  keenly  interested,  was  unwilling  to 
disturb  her ;  however,  seeing  the  keeper,  James  Vincent,  approaching 
at  the  end  of  the  appointed  two  hours,  I  dropped  the  shutter,  but  the 
rail  did  not  move  till  Vincent  was  close  to  the  nest 

I  asked  Vincent  to  examine  the  eggs  and  report  progress.  Two 
of  the  young  were  out,  and  he  removed  the  broken  shells.  Then  the 
excitement  began.  The  female  returned,  stood  on  tiptoe,  peeped 
into  the  nest,  and  quick  as  thought  seized  one  youngster  by  the  neck 
and  carried  him  off.  No  sooner  had  I  changed  my  plate  than  she 
was  back  again,  and  this  time  seized  the  second  unfortunate  and 
bedraggled-looking  chick  by  the  head,  and  whisked  him  away.  She 
then  returned  for  the  third,  not  yet  out  of  the  shell;  and  seizing  him 
by  the  shoulder,  removed  him  shell  and  all ;  and  the  fourth  also  in 
like  manner.  There  remained  only  one  addled  egg,  but  though  the 
removal  of  this  formed  a  very  difficult  task,  after  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  firm  grasp  of  it  and  disappeared. 
All  this  occurred  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Afterwards  the  bird 
returned  twice,  and  just  peeped  into  the  nest,  and  having  thus 
apparently  satisfied  herself  as  to  its  emptiness,  we  saw  her  no  more. 
A  diligent  search  on  our  part  failed  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  half-fledged  chicks. 

The  food  of  the  adult  water-rail  consists  of  aquatic  plants,  small 
Mollusca,  worms,  slugs,  and  occasionally  of  fish.  They  are  very  fond 
of  the  roots  of  watercress.  In  winter,  when  hard  pressed,  they  will 
frequent  the  dykes  close  to  the  marshmen's  cottages  and  pick  up 
scraps  of  bread  and  refuse  food,  and  even  venture  into  the  gardens 
for  any  green  stuff  that  may  have  survived  the  cold  ;  but,  unlike  coots 
and  moorhens,  water-mils  will  not  pick  up  grain. 
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The  food  supplied  to  the  newly  hatched  young  is  difficult  to 
determine,  because  apparently  partly  regurgitated.  The  little  ones 
are  early  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  forage  for  themselves,  and 
although  for  some  weeks  the  imperative  baby  cries  may  be  heard, 
they  are  nevertheless  daily  instructed  in  the  art  of  searching  for,  and 
skilfully  catching,  their  living  prey,  and  also  in  the  less  exciting 
business  of  selecting  their  vegetable  diet. 

The  water-rail  is  decidedly  exclusive  and  unsociable ;  there  is 
none  of  that  garrulous  squabbling  which  makes  night  a  joy  to 
coots  and  moorhens  when  in  close  proximity ;  nor  is  their  bedtime 
ushered  in,  as  is  that  of  young  grebes,  with  an  evensong  like  the 
far-off  jangling  of  little  silver  bells.  Silent  and  furtive  for  the 
most  part,  the  inner  life  of  a  family  of  water-rails  is  almost  a  sealed 
book.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  sudden  "  sharming,"  hideous  though 
it  is,  has  nevertheless  a  charm  for  the  bird-lover,  because  it  betrays 
the  presence  of  a  singularly  interesting  species  which  would  other- 
wise slip  unobserved  through  the  dense  vegetation  ;  and  about  whose 
domestic  affairs  he  would  fain  know  much  more  than  is  revealed 
on  the  surface.  Water-rails  are  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
nesting-grounds  during  the  winter  months,  but  resort  to  the  dykes 
on  the  inside  marshes,  where  reeds  and  rushes  grow,  and  which 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  frosts.  It  would  seem 
as  if  resident  water-rails  must  be  hard  put  to  it  during  severe 
winters,  and  that,  barring  the  perils  of  the  migration  journey,  they 
would  be  much  better  off  if  they  departed  south  with  their  more 
adventurous  brethren. 

This  account  may  end  with  the  following  interesting  story,  which 
shows  that  the  somewhat  frail  water-rail  can  defend  itself  when 
attacked  : — "  St.  John  (Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray]  states  that 
a  water-rail  flushed  by  him  from  a  ditch  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  alighted  again  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  immediately 
endeavoured  to  make  its  way  back  to  the  water  from  whence  it  had 
flown.  A  large  gull,  perceiving  the  bird  struggling  through  the  snow, 
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pounced  down  upon  it,  but  the  rail  flung  itself  on  its  back  and 
fought  with  bill  and  claws,  even  jumping  up  at  and  pulling  feathers 
out  of  its  formidable  antagonist.  This  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  often  as  the  gull  tried  to  seize  upon  it,  but  at  last  the 
gull  was  driven  off  by  St.  John,  and  the  plucky  little  rail  reached  its 
haunt  in  safety." l 


THE   WATERHEN 
[F.  B.  KIRKMAN] 

The  waterhen,  commonly  known  by  the  now  very  inappropriate 
name  of  moorhen  (and  why  hen  ?),  may  be  found  frequenting  almost 
any  piece  of  water  from  a  lake  to  a  pond  or  a  ditch,  provided  there 
is  suitable  cover  and  food.2  Except  in  places,  like  St.  James's  Park  in 
London,  where  it  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  much  less  often  seen  out 
on  the  open  water  than  the  coot.  On  land,  however,  it  is  much  more 
venturesome :  it  may  be  met  with  at  some  distance  from  water,  in 
all  kinds  of  unexpected  places,  marching  debonairly  along  with  lively 
flicks  of  the  tail  and  confidential  nods  of  the  head,  probably  on  its 
way  from  one  piece  of  water  to  another.  It  will,  if  not  molested, 
enter  the  farmyard  and  feed  with  the  poultry,  the  kitchen  garden 
and  feed  on  the  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  it  will  come  at  the  keeper's 
call  and  take  the  food  thrown  out  for  the  game.  It  has  been  known 
to  push  its  audacity  so  far  as  to  climb  into  the  head-keeper's  pear- 
tree  and  eat  his  pears,  and  even  to  appropriate  and  carry  oft'  some 
distance  his  baby's  comforter ! 3 

The  waterhen  is  not  uncommonly  to  be  seen  on  the  grass,  near 
water,  browsing  it  or  hunting  for  worms  and  insects,  but  it  is  ever 

1  Quoted  from  Stevenson's  Birds  of  Norfolk. 

-  The  Anglo-Saxon  indr,  from  which  moor  is  derived,  meant  a  morass  or  bog  as  well  as  a 
moor;  hence  the  confusion.  One  of  its  cognates  is  the  old  Dutch  movr,  which  meant  mire, 
dirt  (SKEAT). 

3  J.  Vincent,  head-keeper  of  Hickling  Broad,  in  litt. 
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prompt  to  run  to  cover  on  the  least  alarm.  Its  food  is  usually  found 
however,  in  the  water,  and  consists  chiefly  of  aquatic  insects  and 
molluscs,  and  aquatic  weeds,  notably  duck-weed.  It  has  been 
accused  of  adding  to  this  fare  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  species 
of  water-fowl,1  and  of  game-birds.2 

Like  many  other  species,  the  waterhen  and  its  mate  pass  the 
breeding  season  within  a  limited  nesting  area,  from  which  they  seek 
to  drive  not  only  all  intruding  individuals  of  their  own  species, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  their  own  young  of  the  previous  year,  but  also  birds 
of  other  species  not  too  large  or  too  numerous  to  be  attacked. 
Naumann,  who  had  pairs  breeding  round  a  pond  in  his  own  garden 
and  watched  them  closely,  notes  that  every  spring  a  certain  number 
were  driven  away  and  had  to  find  nesting-places  in  neighbouring 
ponds.3  The  cocks  left  unmated  do  not  always,  however,  accept 
defeat  as  final.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote  informs  me  that  in  one  case 
a  mated  cock  was  attacked  and  slain  after  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  had 
been  laid.  These  were  then  deserted,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  relict  of  the  vanquished  was  the  bride  of  the  victor. 

The  waterhen's  manner  of  expressing  hostility  is  to  stretch 
forward  the  neck  and  beak  in  a  straight  line,  and  erect  the  tail, 
fanning  the  same  so  that  its  white  under-feathers  stand  out  with 
striking  brilliancy.  This  it  does  both  on  land  and  water.  When  on 
the  latter,  it  stretches  the  neck  and  head  along  the  surface,  the  red 
and  yellow  beak  being  plainly  visible,  a  fiery  little  point  in  the 
glaucous  hue  of  the  water.  The  tail  is  not  always  erected.  On  one 
occasion  I  saw  one  waterhen,  which  was  making  rushes  through  the 
water  after  another,  keep  its  tail  bent  down  flat  upon  the  surface. 
The  pursued  bird  evidently  had  no  wish  to  fight,  but,  curiously  enough, 
carried  its  tail  defiantly  erect.  When  pressed,  it  would  take  flight, 
and,  after  alighting  at  a  safe  distance,  would  turn  round  and,  with  tail 

1  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  411. 

2  Lilford,  Birds  of  Northants,  i.  339.    See  also  "  Classified  Notes." 
*  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  148-9. 
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still  defiantly  erect,  sound  shrill  notes  of  challenge.  A  few  days 
later  I  saw  a  similar  scene  acted,  perhaps  by  the  same  individuals, 
but  though  the  victor  still  kept  his  tail  bent  down,  the  pursued  had 
completely  lost  heart.  It  raised  neither  its  tail  nor  its  voice.  It  was 
content  to  use  its  legs  and  wings  only. 

When  two  birds  mean  to  pass  from  menace  to  blows  they  will, 
after  standing  or  floating  a  while,  necks  stretched  forward  and  beak  to 
beak,  suddenly  spring  up  at  one  another,  and  strike  with  the  feet  after 
the  manner  of  game-cocks.  One  such  fight  I  witnessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  in  Regent's  Park.  Among  other  interested  witnesses  were 
a  female  waterhen  and  some  ducks.  So  great  was  the  desire  of  the 
latter  to  have  a  close  view  of  the  proceedings,  that  occasionally  they 
only  escaped  getting  into  the  way  of  the  antagonists  by  an  exercise  of 
agility  that  was  neither  duck-like  nor  dignified.  One  of  the  water- 
hens  finally  took  flight.  Occasionally  the  claws  or  toes  of  the  fighting 
birds  become  interlocked,  and  then  they  sit,  supported  on  their 
outspread  wings,  and  tug  and  glare  defiance.  Their  method  of 
fighting,  as  Mr.  E.  Selous  has  pointed  out,  is  that  of  land  birds.1 
Hence  the  extremely  odd  appearance  of  the  birds  when  battling  in 
the  water.  They  seem  to  be  sitting  on  their  tails  and  boxing.  Their 
method  differs  entirely  from  that  of  most  diving  birds,  a  fact  which, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  webbed  feet,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  aquatic  habits  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  love-display  of  the  species  has  been  described  by  Mr.  E. 
Selous :  "  The  two  birds,  male  and  female,  advance  a  little — one 
behind  the  other — with  a  certain  something  peculiar  and  highly  strung 
in  their  gait  and  general  appearance.  Then  the  foremost  one  stops, 
and  whilst  a  certain  rigidity  seems  to  possess  every  part  of  him,  he 
slowly  bends  the  head  downward  till  the  beak,  almost  touching  the 
ground,  points  inwards  towards  himself.  Meantime  the  other  bird 
walks  on,  with  an  increasingly  stilted  and,  withal,  stealthy-looking  step, 
and  when  a  little  way  in  front  of  its  companion,  makes  the  same  pose 

1  Bird-life  Glimpses,  p.  284. 
VOL.  III.  4G 
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in  even  an  exaggerated  manner,  curving  the  bill  so  much  inwards, 
with  the  head  held  so  low  down  that  it  may  even  overbalance,  and 
have  to  make  a  quick  step  forward,  or  two,  in  order  to  recover  itself." 
This  display  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  not  before,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  act  of  pairing.1  It  will  be  noted  that  both  sexes  take 
part  in  it,  and  that  they  perform  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  a 
second  form  of  display  the  male  and  female  swim  round  each  other, 
pecking  meanwhile  at  imaginary  trifles  on  the  water ;  the  male 
now  and  then  stands  semi-upright,  to  flap  his  wings  or  peck,  or  seem 
to  peck,  at  his  breast,  a  ritual  concluded  on  his  part  by  a  "  feeble 
squeak." 2 

Another  display,  of  which  the  meaning  is  obscure,  has  been 
witnessed  by  Miss  E.  L.  Turner.3  It  is  apparently  confined  to  the 
males,  of  which  two  or  more  may  take  part.  Each  bird,  with  neck 
outstretched  and  with  its  tail  spread  wide  like  a  fan,  sometimes  like  two 
fans,  the  second  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  white  lower  tail-coverts, 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  twirls  wildly  round  and  round  like  a 
teetotum,  or  makes  rushes  at  one  of  the  other  performers  in  the 
dance.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Turner  that  during  the  display  the  red  of 
the  frontal  plate  was  more  brilliant  than  usual.  This  feature,  com- 
bined with  the  outspread  tails,  gave  to  the  birds  the  appearance 
of  diminutive  turkey-cocks  having  a  fling. 

Both  sexes  share  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  which  is  usually 
built  at  night,4  and  placed  on  or  near  water  among  rushes  and  the  like. 
It  is  occasionally  found  in  trees  and  bushes.  (See  "Classified  Notes.") 
In  one  case  a  pair  which  had  commenced  a  nest  on  the  ground  left  it, 
apparently  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  surrounding  cover  except  for 
a  small  patch  round  the  nest,  and,  during  the  following  night,  built, 
two  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  thick  bush,  a  new  nest,  which  was  found 
with  an  egg  in  it.4  The  material  used  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  water- 
plants,  reeds,  sedges,  and  the  like.  These  are  trampled  into  position 

1  Bird-life  Glimpses,  p.  288.  2  M.  C.  H.  Bird,  in  litt. 

3  In  litt.  *  J.  L.  Bouhote,  in  litt. 
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with  the  feet.  Sometimes  nests  are  found  which  show  a  marked  taste 
for  gay  colours.  One,  noted  by  Bishop  Stanley,  was  fringed  "as  if 
for  effect  alone,"  by  a  brilliant  wreath  of  scarlet  anemones.1  Another, 
an  enormous  structure,  nearly  three  feet  high,  built  against  a  piece  of 
wire  netting  stretched  across  the  lake  in  Battersea  Park,  had  "  four 
tail  feathers  of  the  peacock  woven  into  its  structure,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  four  broad  tips  stood  free  above  the  nest,  shading  the  cavity 
and  sitting-bird,  like  four  great  gorgeously  coloured  leaves." 2  It  is 
possible  that  this  bird  was  moved  by  a  desire  to  conceal  its  eggs,  for 
nests  are  not  uncommonly  found  over  which  the  ends  of  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  water-plants  have  been  apparently  drawn  so  as 
to  form  a  screen.  A  photograph  of  one  is  published  by  the  brothers 
Kearton  in  their  British  Birds'  Nests? 

Additions  are  made  to  the  nest  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  In 
this  the  waterhen  resembles  ground-nesting  birds,  such  as  Terns 
and  Waders,  and  also  the  gannet.  The  waterhen's  additions  are  at 
times  made  with  the  definite  purpose  of  keeping  the  eggs  dry  in  time 
of  floods.4  Why  they  are  made  at  other  times  is  not  clear. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  waterhen  builds  supernumerary  nests. 
These  are  less  finished  structures  than  that  in  which  the  eggs  are 
laid,  being  merely  small  heaps  of  water-plants,  or  other  material, 
pressed  flat  on  the  top.  They  may  be  built  before  the  one  in  which 
the  first  clutch  of  eggs  is  laid.  In  a  carefully  recorded  instance 
a  pair  started  with  two  nests,  and  one  of  the  birds,  probably  the 
female,  was  seen  to  use  them  to  sit  in,  either  for  rest  or  with  a  view 
to  laying.  Later,  three  more  nests  were  added,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these  that  the  eggs  were  actually  laid.5  According  to  observations 
extending  over  several  years  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote,6  another  nest  will 
usually  be  built  by  one  of  the  parents  on  or  at  the  edge  of  the  water 

1  Quoted  by  H.  Stevenson  in  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  415,  footnote. 

2  W.  H  Hudson,  Birds  in  London,  p.  96. 

3  See  also  Zoologist,  1904,  p.  255;  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  415. 

1  Cf.    Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds,  iii.  165;    Stevenson,   op.  cit.,  p.  416;    E.  Selous, 
Bird-life  Glimpses,  p.  273. 

5  E.  Selous,  Bird-life  Glimpses,  pp.  265-9.  6  In  litt. 
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about  two  days  before  hatching.  This  nest  is  placed  [in  an  exposed 
position  "so  that  enemies  may  be  observed  from  afar."  On  it  the 
young  are  brooded  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  life.  Super- 
numerary nests  are  also  started  after  hatching,  even  when  the  first 
brood  are  old  enough  to  aid  in  their  construction.1 

At  present  the  information  available  is  too  scanty  to  permit  any 
certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  these  structures.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  used  as  roosting  and  resting-places,  but  the  nests  built 
before  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  that  is,  from  three  to  four  weeks  before 
hatching,  can  hardly  be  expressly  intended  by  the  birds  to  serve  as 
resting-places  for  their  chicks,  for  very  many  species  begin  by  building 
nests  which  they  leave  in  a  more  or  less  incomplete  state.  These 
early  nests  appear  to  be  merely  experimental,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  later  structures. 

The  following  facts  related  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boraston  go  to  prove  that  the 
material  of  the  egg-nest  may  be  used  to  construct  supplementary  nests, 
and  the  material  of  these  to  construct  other  supplementary  nests.  On 
May  21  he  found  a  nest  in  a  tuft  of  reeds  on  marshy  ground.  It  was 
a  foot  high,  built  of  some  thousands  of  dead  oak  leaves,  and  contained 
eggs.  He  revisited  the  spot  on  June  27,  and  as  he  approached, 
caught  sight  of  a  chick  in  down  running  to  cover.  He  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  materials  of  the  nest,  "  to  the  last  leaf,"  had  been 
removed  to  form  a  second  nest  four  yards  away.  At  the  same  distance 
in  another  direction  a  third  nest  had  been  roughly  constructed  of 
similar  materials,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  flags  and  reeds.  At  his 
next  visit  on  July  11  the  second  nest  had  been  partly  demolished, 
and  the  third  nest  built  up  so  as  to  form  the  principal  one  ;  whilst, 
some  five  or  six  yards  farther  on,  another  rough  nest  had  been  built, 
this  being  the  fourth.  All  these  nests  were  found  in  an  area  of  less 
than  30  feet  square.  None  except  the  first  contained  eggs.2 

The    first    clutch    of    eggs    is    usually    laid    in    April,    and    is 

1  Lilford,  Birds  of  Northants,  i.  339 ;    M.  C.  H.  Bird.m.  litt. 
1  Birds  by  Land  and  Sea,  pp.  163-4,  and  in  litt. 
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incubated  for  nearly  three  weeks  by  both  parents.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Seebohm  that,  on  leaving  the  nest,  the  waterhen  usually 
covers  the  eggs  with  some  of  the  lining.  I  can  find,  however,  no 
proof  that  the  eggs  are  ever  more  than  partially  covered.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Moffat,  for  instance,  on  several  occasions  saw  a  waterhen,  before 
quitting  the  nest  on  his  approach,  draw  an  oak  leaf  over  the  central 
egg  of  seven,  concealing  it  completely,  the  others  partially.1  The 
protective  coloration  of  the  eggs  probably  render  covering  by  leaves 
unnecessary.2 

The  chicks  are  pretty  little  dusky  balls  of  down.  They  are  out 
of  the  nest  and  into  the  water  when  about  a  day  old.  They  swim 
at  once  and  instinctively,  and  clamber  off  and  on  to  the  nest,  using 
their  wings  to  aid  them.  They  have  been  described  by  Prof.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  who  kept  chicks  of  this  species  in  captivity,  as  climbing  in 
"a  peculiar  alternating  hand-over-hand  fashion,  which  is  also  seen 
in  young  dabchicks  and  in  the  South  American  hoatzin  (Opisthocojmts 
cristatus)."  He  noted  that  they  have  the  thumb  or  bastard-wing 
provided  with  a  small  claw,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  of  much  use 
in  climbing.3  The  little  hoatzin  has  two  claws  on  each  wing,  and 
undoubtedly  uses  them  to  help  it  in  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  nest 
into  the  tree  twigs.  Such  claws  are  found  in  the  young  of  other 
species,  but  in  none  except  the  hoatzin  does  it  appear  to  be 
functional.4 

The  little  waterhens  are  fed  by  both  parents  until  these  become 
occupied  with  the  preparations  for  their  second  brood,  when  they 
are  left  to  their  own  devices.  They  may  be  seen  seeking  food  by 
themselves,  both  on  land  and  water,  and  sometimes  on  the  floating 
water-plants,  over  which,  like  their  parents  (PI.  135),  they  can  run 

1  Ussher  and  Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  243 ;  Zoologist,  1899,  p.  82. 

'The  same  applies  to  the  coot's  egg.  The  Rev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird  and  Alfred  Nudd  of  Hickling 
once  put  grebes'  eggs  into  a  coot's  nest,  and  they  were  sucked  by  crows  within  two  days.  As 
the  grebe  is  in  the  habit  of  covering  its  eggs,  when  leaving  the  nest,  the  significance  of 
this  fact  is  obvious. 

3  Habit  and  Instinct,  p.  60. 

4  According  to  the  Rev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird  (in  litt.\  both  the  adult  moorhen  and  the  coot  have 
the  claw,  but  straight,  not  hooked. 
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with  ease.  The  young  of  the  first  brood  do  not,  however,  quit  the 
nesting  area.  They  rest  and  roost  either  on  the  old  nest l  or  on  one 
of  the  supernumerary  structures,  which,  as  above  noted,  they  may 
assist  in  building.  They  are  said  also  to  assist  in  building  the  nest 
for  the  second  brood.2  They  are  still  at  hand  when  the  second  brood 
is  hatched,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  aiding  their  parents  to  feed 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters.  At  a  later  date,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  all  the  young  have  been  driven  from  the  nesting  area 
by  their  parents.3 

According  to  a  record  in  the  Zoologist,  1866,  the  first  brood  may 
be  driven  away  earlier.  The  following  are  the  dates  given  : — 

Second  brood  hatched,  20th  May. 
First  brood  driven  away,  20th  June. 
Third  brood  hatched,  15th  July. 

The  young  are  preyed  upon  by  four-footed  vermin  and  by  pike. 
An  instance  is  given  in  the  Field  of  1906  (vol.  cvii.  p.  994)  of  a  newly 
hatched  chick  of  a  waterhen  being  found  in  the  inside  of  a 
H  lb.  trout!  The  old  birds  suffer  both  from  four-footed  enemies, 
notably  the  fox,  and  from  hawks.  The  peregrine  has  frequently  been 
seen  to  pick  them  up  either  from  or  close  to  the  ground.4  Their  eggs 
are  frequently  taken,  chiefly  by  human  robbers. 

The  waterhen's  method  of  escape  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  no  doubt  also  according  to  the  character  and  passing 
mood  of  the  individual  bird.  If  alarmed  when  on  the  water  near 
cover,  it  will  naturally  swim  into  cover  and  remain  concealed.  If  on 
or  close  to  the  water  some  way  from  cover,  its  usual  habit  is  to  fly  to 
cover.  If  feeding  in  a  field  or  meadow  at  a  little  distance  from  water, 
it  will  usually  run  to  the  water,  and  then  swim  off  or  take  flight 
according  to  circumstances.  From  its  nest  it  appears,  as  a  rule, 

1  E.  Selous,  Bird-life  Glimpses,  p.  278. 

2  Lilford,  op.  tit.,  i.  339;  Stevenson,  op.  tit.,  ii.  416. 

3  J.  L.  Bonhote,  in  litt. 

4  Lilford,  Birds  of  Northants,  i.  339. 
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to  dive,  but  may  also  take  flight.1  If  taken  by  surprise  on  the  water, 
it  will  either  take  flight  or  dive ;  if  on  land,  it  will  run  or  fly.  On 
diving  it  swims  under  water,  using  its  wings  and  legs.  The  wings  are 
held  parallel  to  the  body,  and  each  beat  carries  the  bird  a  considerable 
distance.2  The  extent  to  which  the  legs  aid  in  this  form  of  progres- 
sion has  yet  to  be  ascertained :  they  may  serve  only  to  steer.  If 
hard  pressed,  the  waterhen  remains  submerged,  leaving  only  so  much 
of  its  head  above  as  will  permit  it  to  breathe.  It  keeps  itself  in 
position  by  clinging  to  the  ground  weeds  or  to  the  stems  of  water- 
plants,  and  will  remain  thus  till  actually  seized  and  pulled  out. 
When  liberated,  it  has  been  known  to  dive,  swim  a  short  distance, 
and  again  remain  submerged  as  before.  It  will  do  this  repeatedly.3 
When  it  begins  to  feel  that  the  danger  has  passed,  it  raises  first  its 
head  and  neck,  and  then  the  surface  of  the  back  and  the  tail  In 
this  semi-submerged  state  it  may  remain  for  some  time,  and  is  able, 
like  the  Ducks  and  the  Divers,  to  maintain  its  position  without 
clinging  to  anything  with  its  feet  In  one  instance  a  waterhen  was 
distinctly  seen,  when  semi-submerged,  to  move  its  feet  gently  in  the 
water  in  order  to  resist  the  current  and  keep  itself  in  place.4  How  it 
and  other  species  are  able  to  achieve  this  feat  is  a  question  that  has 
yet  to  be  answered. 

At  what  age  the  young  begin  to  practise  concealment  by 
submergence  is  not  recorded.  They  dive  at  an  early  age.  They 
have  been  seen  when  only  a  few  days  old  to  leave  the  nest  on  which 
they  were  resting  and  sink  quietly  beneath  the  surface.5  The  little 
waterhens  already  alluded  to,  which  were  hatched  in  an  incubator  and 
kept  in  captivity  by  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  could  not  be  induced  by 
any  means  to  dive.  Later  one  of  them  was  taken  to  a  stream  and  set 
free.  One  day,  in  the  ninth  week  of  its  life,  as  it  was  swimming  in 

1  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  417 ;  Zoologist,  1844,  p.  497  (J.  C.  Atkinson). 

*  Field,  1906,  vol.  crii.  p.  148.  »  W.  Farren,  in  lift. 

4  Zoologist,  1845,  p.  877.    In  this  and  the  following  the  subject  of  the  submergence  of  the 
waterhen  is  dealt  with  in  great  detail :  Zool.,  1844,  pp.  497,  668,  756;  1846,  pp.  1326, 1396. 

5  T.  A.  Coward,  Fauna  of  Cheshire,  i.  371. 
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a  narrow  part  of  the  stream  with  steep  banks  on  either  side,  a  dog 
appeared  and  made  a  feint  in  its  direction.  At  once,  down  it  dived 
out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and,  after  a  moment,  its 
head  reappeared,  "just  peeping  above  water  beneath  the  bank."1 
This  shows  that  both  the  act  of  diving  and  of  submergence  is 
instinctive  in  the  young  waterhen.  In  winter  the  waterhen  is 
to  some  extent  gregarious ;  I  have  more  than  once  seen  over  thirty 
together  on  open  water  in  mild  weather.  This  was  in  the  county  of 
Hertford  and  in  St.  James's  Park.  The  same  has  been  noted  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Essex,  but  not  in  the  Norfolk  Broad  district.2  Here  the 
species  has  such  unlimited  choice  of  good  haunts  that  it  is  probably 
not  tempted  to  search  for  better,  and  so  meet  others  of  its  kind 
drawn  to  a  common  centre  by  a  similar  motive.  But  the  species  is 
by  no  means  so  gregarious  as  the  coot. 

In  hard  weather  it  resorts  to  running  waters,  also  to  plantations, 
hedgerows,  and  farmyards.  In  the  Norfolk  Broad  district  in  January 
1867,  during  deep  snow,  many  were  picked  up  in  the  fields  and  lanes. 
Others  were  found  frozen  to  the  ice  on  the  broads,  and  some  had 
literally  torn  themselves  free,  leaving  parts  of  their  plumage  adhering 
to  the  ice.  They  fell  easy  prey  to  Crows,  and  no  doubt  other  pre- 
daceous  creatures.3 

At  this  season  they  roost  frequently  in  trees — evergreens, 
conifers,  willows,  ash,  hawthorn,  and  others.  In  these  they  may 
be  seen  resting  also  in  the  daytime.  Their  ability  to  maintain  their 
balance  on  an  insecure  and  slender  foothold  is  remarkable.  They 
have  been  described  as  walking  along  twigs  "that  descended  and 
danced  with  their  weight,  .  .  .  and  this  apparently  by  a  power  of 
balancing  their  bodies  which  must  far  surpass  that  of  the  expertest 
rope-dancer,  as  their  long  toes,  incompetent  to  grasp  so  small  a  perch, 
could  not  lend  more  than  a  very  trifling  aid  to  their  holding  on."4 

1  Habit  and  Instinct,  p.  64. 

2  M.  C.  H.  Bird,  in  litt.    Mr.  Jourdain  has  seen  seventy  feeding  together  in  a  meadow  near 
a  lake. 

3  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  420-1.  4  Zoologist,  1850,  p.  2704. 
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Gray  noted  the  same  proficiency  in  the  case  of  a  waterhen  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  roosting  each  night  in  a  poultry-shed,  where  it  perched 
on  a  rope  and  "swung  itself  to  rest.  .  .  .  For  ease  and  dexterity  the 
most  proficient  rope-walker  could  not  have  excelled  the  performance 
of  this  feathered  Blondin." l  Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  of  the 
actual  position  of  the  bird's  toes  when  thus  perched.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  equilibrium  must  in  such  cases  be 
maintained  chiefly  by  balancing. 

A  habit  of  the  waterhen,  often  noted,  but,  by  its  very  nature, 
difficult  to  observe,  is  that  of  turning  night  into  day.  Its  nocturnal 
excursions  often  take  it  far  from  water.2  In  the  mating  season, 
especially,3  its  cries  may  be  heard  in  the  air,  and  the  noise  of  its 
splashing  in  the  reeds.  In  all  this  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
peculiar ;  many  species  are  active  at  night.  In  the  breeding  season 
the  notes  of  sea-bird  colonies  may  be  heard  nearly  all  through,  if 
not  all  through,  the  night.  And  on  fine  nights  in  winter  gulls  are 
often  abroad  long  before  daylight. 

The  nocturnal  note  of  the  waterhen  has  been  described  as  "a 
short  squeak,"  something  like  the  cry  of  the  barn-owl,  but  easily 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  of  being  repeated  several  times, 
instead  of  twice  only.4  It  uses  the  same  note  on  migration.5  It  has 
been  syllabled  as  " kick  kick  kick"  Another  note  of  the  bird  is  a  sharp 
single  frog-like  utterance,  something  like  "krrexf"  Its  usual  call- 
note  is  a  "krek  krek,  krek"  I  have  heard  from  it  what  appeared 
to  be  an  alarm-note  that  sounded  like  "he'n  Mn"  the  "n"  merely 
suggested.  Nauniann  figures  the  alarm-note  as  "  kerrtetttet"  To 
its  young  it  utters  a  soft  purring  " kurr."  It  calls  them  "with 
a  clucking  note,  uttered  two  or  three  times  together,"  and  the 
same  clucking  has  been  heard  from  a  bird  sitting  on  her  first  clutch 
of  eggs.6 

1  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  335.  *  M.  C.  H.  Bird  (in  litt.)  corroborates  this. 

3  Naumann,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  147.          *  Field,  1888,  vol.  Ixxii.  pp.  373  (F.  Boyes),  433. 
8  Naumann,  op.  cit.,  p.  148.  6  E.  Selous,  Bird  Life  Glimpses,  pp.  277-8. 
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Of  the  notes  of  the  young  waterhen  there  is  the  following  account 
by  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan : — "  Moorhen  chicks,  as  above  noted, 
cheep  in  the  egg  before  they  are  hatched.  On  the  first  day  two  notes 
were  marked — a  calling-note  lower  in  pitch  than  that  of  the  chick  (of 
the  domestic  hen — EDIT.),  and  rather  harsh  and  raucous  ;  and  a  '  tweet 
tweet '  of  pleasure,  something  like  the  contented  note  of  a  canary  bird. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  there  seemed  to  be  five  distinguishable  notes 
or  types  of  note.  First,  a  harsh  '  crek  crek,'  when  asking  for  food, 
when  excited  in  any  way,  or  angry;  this  was  always  uttered  in 
crouching  attitude,  with  head  thrown  back  and  the  wings  held  out 
and  forward,  waving  about  in  the  curious  and  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic manner  before  noted  ; l  secondly,  a  querulous  call,  expressive 
of  discomfort ;  thirdly,  a  sharper,  quicker  sound  of  pain— when,  for 
example,  a  moorhen's  wing  was  seized  by  one  of  his  neighbours ; 
fourthly,  a  gentle,  persistent  sound  of  contentment ;  and  lastly,  the 
canary-like  '  tweet  tweet '  of  perfect  contentment." 2 

This  admirable  description  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  account  of 
the  notes  of  the  young  waterhen,  but  still  more  so  as  a  model  of  close 
and  accurate  observation.  It  will  come,  indeed,  as  a  surprise  to 
many  that  a  young  bird  can  have  so  varied  a  vocabulary.  Many  such 
surprises  are  still  in  store  for  the  ornithologist,  more  especially  for 
those  who  are  still  content  to  cherish  the  belief  that  there  is  little 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  White, 
Naumann,  Yarrell,  and  Macgillivray — a  view  that  would  astonish  no 
one  more  than  these  authorities,  were  they  alive. 

1  The  reference  is  to  p.  37,  Habit  and  Instinct :  When  fed  in  captivity  "  they  crouch  down 
with  the  head  and  neck  held  back,  and  the  skinny  little  wings  working  to  and  fro."  This 
instinctive  attitude  indicates  that  the  young  receive  their  food  from  the  beak  of  the  parents. 
Observation  of  the  birds  in  the  free  state  shows  this  is  the  case. 

*  Habit  and  Instinct,  p.  91. 
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THE  COOT 
[F.  B.  KIRKMAN] 

The  genus  Fulica,  to  which  our  coot  belongs,  is  cosmopolitan  hi  its 
range,  and  contains  a  dozen  or  more  species,  of  which  the  majority 
are  found  in  South  America.  The  most  noticeable  difference  between 
these  species  and  the  other  rails  are  the  lobed  front  toes.  (See 
Fig.  p.  600.)  What  there  is  in  the  history  or  the  present  habits  of  the 
Coots  to  account  for  their  having  lobed  toes  in  preference  to  the  long 
thin  toes  or  the  toes  with  continuous  membranous  margins  of  the  rest 
of  the  Family  is  still,  and  likely  for  long  to  remain,  a  mystery.  That 
the  Coots  have  gained  any  advantage  over  their  fellow  genera  by  this 
structural  peculiarity  is  not  evident,  as  far  at  least  as  ability  to  swim 
or  run  is  concerned. 

The  shield  that  the  coot  bears  on  its  forehead,  and  which  has 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  bald-coot,  is  a  feature  that  it  shares  with 
other  members  of  the  Family,  including  the  waterhen.  In  the  case 
of  the  coot  the  shield  is,  however,  more  conspicuous  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  white.  In  the  case  of  most  species  it  is  red,  but  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  brown  are  also  found.  The  use  of  the  shield  is 
not  known. 

The  coot  differs  from  the  waterhen  in  showing  a  marked 
preference  for  the  larger  sheets  of  water,  broads,  lakes,  and  pools, 
provided  always  they  are  margined  with  good  cover  of  rushes  and  the 
like,  but  they  also  frequent  ponds,  and  one  pair  was  found  by  Liebe 
nesting  in  a  ditch  near  the  railway  station  at  Gera,  in  Germany.1 
Where  not  interfered  with  they  show  little  fear  of  man,  and  may  be 
found  near  human  habitations,  but  they  are  far  from  being  as  familiar 
as  the  waterhen.  Nor  are  they  as  often  seen  on  land  as  the  latter, 
though  they  both  walk  and  run  with  ease.  Mr.  O.  V.  Aplin  records 

1  Naumaun,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  127. 
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putting  up  coots  from  a  stubble  field,  and  watching  them  rise  one 
after  the  other  "like  pheasants,"  clear  a  10  to  12  foot  hedge,  and 
drop  with  a  heavy  splash  into  the  water  beyond.1  These  birds  were, 


I. 


LEFT  HIND  TOE  OF  COOT 
SEEN  FROM  OUTSIDE. 
SCALE,  £. 


LEFT  FOOT  OF  COOT  FROM 
UNDERSIDE.        SCALE, 
NATURAL  SIZE. 


perhaps,  gleaning,  for  the  species  is  partial  to  grain,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  seek  it  often.  Only  a  small  part  of  its  food  is  obtained 
on  land — grasses,  insects,  slugs,  and  a  few  early  worms.  Its  favourite 

1  Birds  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  140.    For  several  additional  instances,  see  Naumann,  Vogel  Mittel- 
europas,  vii.  127. 
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food  consists  of  various  aquatic  weeds,  which  it  finds  on  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  birds  either  dive,  or,  if 
the  weed  is  near  enough  to  the  surface,  content  themselves  with 
turning  end  up  after  the  manner  of  ducks,  in  which  position  they 
maintain  themselves  by  one  or  two  backward  kicks  of  the  feet.  They 
remain  submerged  or  semi-submerged  only  for  a  few  seconds,  for  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  bring  some  of  the  weed  to  the  surface, 
where  they  peck  and  pull  it  into  eatable  morsels.  They  also  dive  for 
fresh-water  molluscs,  and  have  been  seen  to  land  them  and  extract 
the  contents,  leaving  the  shells  lying.1  Their  method  of  diving  is  to 
turn  over  with  a  jump,  and  go  under  vertically  or  almost  so.  Under 
water  they  progress  by  simultaneous  strokes  of  the  feet,  the  wings 
being  kept  close  to  the  body.2 

A  method  of  feeding,  which  has  not  yet  so  far  received  much 
attention,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  F.  Helm.  The  bird  stands  on  a  mass  of 
drift  weed  (zusammengeschwemmtem  Genisf)  and  strikes  it  repeatedly 
with  one  foot,  apparently  to  uncover  or  disturb  aquatic  organisms 
of  some  kind,  which  it  then  picks  up  with  the  beak.3 

Though  the  coot  is  highly  gregarious  outside  the  breeding  season, 
in  it  each  pair  confines  itself  to  a  given  nesting  area  of  reeds  and 
water  which  is  jealously  guarded.  As  each  pair  has  a  definite  idea 
as  to  the  position  of  its  boundaries,  and  as  the  ideas  on  this  subject 
of  adjacent  pairs  do  not  necessarily  coincide,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
disputes  are  frequent  and  sometimes  violent,  especially  up  to  the 
period  of  incubation  and  hatching,  when  family  duties  leave  the 
disputants  less  time  to  spare  for  watching  their  neighbours.  But  the 
spirit  of  hostility  manifests  itself  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season.  As  late  as  July  22,  when  the  young  were  fully  fledged,  I  have 
seen  the  rival  parents  approach  each  other  in  the  familiar  posture  of 
menace — head  and  neck  stretched  straight  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  wings  raised  over  the  back,  held  much  as  a  swan  holds  its 

1  Journal  fur  Ornithologie,  1864,  p.  394.  :  T.  A.  Coward,  Fauna  of  Cheshire,  i.  373. 

3  Naumann,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  132. 
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wings  as  it  sails  along,  that  is,  joined  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  with  the 
rounded  or  convex  side  pointing  forward.  In  actual  fighting  the 
combatants  use  beak  and  claws,  rising  on  the  water  and  striking  till 
one  or  other  has  enough,  and  dives. 

The  coot  will  not  only  resent  intrusion  by  its  own  species,  but  by 
others.  They  have  occasionally,  however,  to  accept  waterhen  as 
close  neighbours,  or,  more  probably,  it  is  the  latter  that  have  to  submit 
to  intrusion.  Miss  E.  L.  Turner  has  noted  that  in  the  Norfolk  Broads 
coots  and  grebes  generally  build  near  together.  In  one  case  two 
nests,  one  a  grebe's  the  other  a  coot's,  were  found  only  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  were  photographed  with  a  bird  on  each.  Neither 
pair  sought  to  interfere  with  the  other;  each  went  freely  about  its  own 
business,  except  that  the  male  grebe  permitted  no  trespass  by  the 
coots  on  the  space  between  the  nests,  and  forced  the  male  to  feed 
his  mate  from  the  farther  side.  On  one  occasion  there  occurred 
a  serious  breach  of  the  relations  established,  but  this  was  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  grebes.  The  hen  coot,  then  sitting  on  her 
nest,  moved  either  by  a  feminine  desire  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  her 
neighbours,  or  by  more  vindictive  feelings,  slipped  off  her  nest  and 
climbed  into  that  of  the  grebe.  She  lifted  the  covering  from  the  eggs, 
and  proceeded  to  move  them  about,  giving  one  a  specially  vicious 
poke.  As  these  proceedings  seemed  to  be  taking  a  somewhat  mis- 
chievous turn,  Miss  Turner  thought  it  prudent  to  release  the  shutter 
of  her  camera.  The  noise  of  its  fall  sufficed  to  send  the  coot  off  in 
haste  to  her  own  nest,  but  not  before  photographic  evidence  of  her 
trespass  had  been  obtained.1 

I  have  not  seen  the  love-display  of  the  coot,  and  can  find  no  record 
of  it.  But  during  the  period  of  nest-building,  in  early  April,  I  have 
noticed  a  pair  cosseting  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  with  their 
beaks  each  other's  heads  and  necks.  The  nest  of  this  pair  was 

1  The  photographs  mentioned  are  published,  with  a  full  descriptive  account,  in  the  Home 
Life  of  Marsh-Birds,  by  E.  L.  Turner  and  P.  H.  Bahr.  For  other  instances  of  coot  nesting 
both  with  grebes  and  blackheaded-gulls,  see  Naumann,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  133. 
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a  solid  rude  structure  of  sticks  built  on  the  edge  of  a  small  tree- 
covered  island  on  Scoulton  Mere,  and  quite  exposed.  Building  was 
still  proceeding  as  late  as  April  10th,  on  which  date  I  saw  one  of  the 
pair  stamping  in  the  material  firmly  with  alternate  movements  of  its 
feet.  It  then  went  off  to  return  with  a  long  twig,  which  it  dropped  on 
the  nest.  During  another  of  its  absences  a  waterhen  appeared  and 
climbed  on  to  the  nest,  but  beat  a  rapid  retreat  on  seeing  the  coot 
come  round  the  corner.  This  waterhen  seemed  to  cause  the  coots 
considerable  annoyance,  for  it  persisted  in  lurking  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  nest  with  apparently  felonious  intent,  and  had  to 
be  chased  away  periodically.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  the 
hen  coot  standing  on  the  nest  with  her  head  bent  down  in  a  curiously 
stiff  manner,  and  saw  as  well  as  heard  her  snapping  her  mandibles, 
a  sign  of  irritation,  caused,  I  found,  by  her  knowledge  that  near  by  in 
the  shadows  was  this  ever-lurking  waterhen. 

The  use  of  sticks  and  twigs  for  the  nest,  instead  of  the  usual 
water-plants,  was  due  probably  to  the  abundance  of  the  former  and 
comparative  scarcity  of  the  latter  at  this  particular  spot.  Both  sexes 
shared  in  the  building,  but  to  what  extent  I  did  not  ascertain.1 

The  eggs  are  usually  laid  and  hatched  in  May,  and  both  parents 
share  in  incubation.  The  black  down-covered  chicks  have  for  the  first 
few  days  remarkable  bright-coloured  orange-yellow  and  vermilion  warts 
and  filaments  about  the  head.  The  meaning  of  these  is  not  known. 

The  chicks  quit  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  if  disturbed, 
and  they  return  to  it,  facts  sufficiently  proved  by  Miss  Turner's  obser- 
vations.2 As  the  family  remains  in  the  circumscribed  nesting-area  till 
the  end  of  the  breeding  season,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
the  nest  continues  to  be  used  as  a  resting  and  roosting-place,  the  more 
so  as  the  coot  does  not  appear,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  to  imitate 
the  waterhen  in  building  supplementary  nests.  As  it  only  rears  one 
brood,  such  nests  may  not  be  so  necessary. 

1  For  description  of  usual  nest-site  and  material,  see  "  Classified  Notes." 
1  Home  Life  of  Marsh-Birds,  pp.  12,  14,  18. 
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The  young  are  fed  by  both  parents.  The  male  was  often  seen  by 
Miss  Turner  to  bring  the  food  to  the  nest,  and  give  it  to  the  brooding 
hen,  who  then  gave  it  to  the  young.1  The  feeding  of  the  young 
continues  to  some  extent  after  they  are  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 
But  that  there  are  limits  to  the  patience  of  the  parents  is  shown  by 
the  following  incident  witnessed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,2  which  is  well 
worth  recording  on  account  of  its  interest  for  the  student  of  animal 
psychology. 

Mr.  Hudson  saw  a  parent  bird  on  the  water  with  one  young, 
which  it  was  feeding  assiduously.  After  this  had  been  going  on 
some  time,  another  young  bird  quitted  the  nest  where  it  had  been 
resting,  and  came  up.  When  it  saw  the  parent  bird  rise  with  a  stem, 
it  pushed  forward  to  be  fed.  Before  it  could  receive  the  morsel,  the 
first  young  bird  snatched  at  and  swallowed  it.  And  here  comes  the 
interesting  part  of  the  story.  The  parent  coot  looked  fixedly  at 
the  offender  for  about  four  seconds,  and  then  suddenly,  and  with 
incredible  fury,  dashed  at  him  and  hunted  him  over  the  pond.  In 
vain  the  young  bird  "  rose  up  and  flew  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
beating  the  surface  with  his  feet,  uttering  cries  of  terror ;  in  vain  he 
dived  ;  again  and  again  she  overtook  and  dealt  him  the  most  savage 
blows  with  her  sharp  beak,  until,  her  anger  thoroughly  appeased  and 
the  punishment  completed,  she  swam  back  to  the  second  bird,  and 
began  once  more  diving." 

The  piping  or  peeping  notes  of  the  young  are  not  unlike  those  of 
young  grebe,  and,  like  theirs,  are  frequently  heard  coming  from  the 
midst  of  the  reeds  when  the  birds  themselves  are  invisible.  They 
sound  differently  according  to  the  distance  of  the  hearer.  Heard 
close,  a  few  yards  away,  they  had  for  me  something  of  the  sound  of 
a  liquid  "qweep"  or  "qwee-eep."  Though  repeated,  the  notes  are  uttered 
separately,  and  not  in  a  continuous  series  like  those  of  young  grebe. 
Unlike  the  latter,  they  have  in  them  a  slight  rasping  or  scraping 
sound.  Heard  at  some  distance,  they  seem  more  like  "quee"  or 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  18.  2  Hampshire  Days,  pp.  281-2. 
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"quee-oo"  Occasionally  one  hears  a  variation  not  unlike  the  note  of 
a  curlew. 

The  familiar  single  note  of  the  adult  coot  baffles  description.  My 
note-books  contain  attempts  such  as  khonf  and  qwonf  but  they  fail 
to  recall  the  real  sound.  This  appears  to  be  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion in  pitch,  corresponding  probably  to  different  meanings,  which 
have  yet  to  be  closely  studied.  Among  them  may  perhaps  be  classed 
a  sharp  high  pitched  sound  uttered  in  anger  or  defiance.  The  note 
is  ordinarily  used  as  a  call,  both  by  day  and  also  at  night  when  the 
bird  is  on  the  wing.  A  second  well-marked  note  is  a  sharp  clinking 
sound,  something  like  that  made  by  striking  two  pebbles  together, 
and  it  is  or  may  be  accompanied  by  what  sounds  like  an  explosive 
expulsion  of  breath — a  kind  of  phew!  which  has,  however,  to  be 
listened  for.  This  note  clearly  expresses  alarm,  and  serves  as  a 
warning.  A  third  note  is  one  mentioned  by  Naumann,  but  to  which 
I  can  find  no  reference  elsewhere.  He  states  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe,  and  is  uttered  by  the  bird  when  holding  the  beak  more  or 
less  deep  in  the  water — indem  sie  den  Schnabel  dabei  mehr  oder  weniger 
tief  ins  Wasser  halten.1  Another  sound  which  he  describes  as  a  dumpfes 
Knappen,  uttered  in  anger,  probably  corresponds  to  the  snapping 
of  the  mandibles,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  This 
account  probably  does  not  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  the  coot,  which 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  many  British  birds  to  whose  notes  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid. 

The  break  up  of  the  system  of  nesting-areas  and  the  formation 
of  flocks  begins  in  early  autumn.  The  change  from  one  to  the  other 
has  yet  to  be  studied.  It  is  probably  a  gradual  process,  and  may  be 
aided  by  the  absence  of  the  proprietary  sense  in  the  young  of  the 
year.  In  mid-July  I  have  seen  young  of  different  families  feeding 
unconcernedly  together  while  their  parents  still  thought  proper  to 
make  hostile  manifestations,  in  the  approved  style  already  described. 
These  seemed,  however,  to  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  form. 

1  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  131. 
VOL.  III.  4  I 
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In  autumn  and  winter  flocks  of  considerable  size  are  formed  on  the 
larger  sheets  of  water.  To  what  extent  these  are  made  up  of  new 
arrivals  is  not  clear.  There  is  no  evidence  that  coots  immigrate  from 
abroad,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  migratory  move- 
ment within  the  British  Isles,  independent  of  weather  conditions.  Of 
these  little  is  known.  What  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that  in 
severe  winter  weather  there  is  a  considerable  movement  to  tidal 
waters,  especially  those  of  estuaries,1  so  that  in  some  parts  the  species 
is  seen  only  as  a  winter  visitor.  But  even  when  the  inland  waters 
are  completely  frozen  over,  the  coot  does  not  always  seek  the  coast. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Coward  notes  that  in  1886,  when  Rostherne  Mere  was 
completely  frozen,  the  coot  still  remained,  and  when  disturbed  by  the 
skaters  rose  and  whirled  in  compact  flocks  overhead.  Again,  when 
the  mere  at  Tatton  was  frozen,  he  saw  coot  feeding  in  large  numbers 
on  the  grass.2  If  in  large  numbers,  they  can  keep  open  quite  an  acre 
or  two  of  water — called  "  Wakes  "  in  Norfolk — even  when  the  ice  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  skaters.3  If  then  shot  at  they  depart. 

These  large  flocks  of  coot  are  in  some  places  regularly  reduced  in 
winter  by  organised  shoots,  in  which  everybody  in  possession  of  a  gun, 
or  what  may  pass  for  such,  takes  part.  When  driven  towards  and 
hemmed  in  at  one  end  of  the  lake  or  broad,  the  coots  rise  and  pass  in 
a  swarm  over  the  half-circle  of  boats  to  the  other  end,  being  shot 
at  in  passing.  The  same  occurs  when  they  are  followed  and  again 
hemmed  in,  except  that  they  fly  over  faster  and  higher.  Only  on 
windy  days  will  they  fly  right  away  to  some  other  place,  to  return  at 
dusk.3  On  one  occasion  1700  were  killed  at  Slapton  Ley  in  Devon- 
shire.4 The  spoil  is  divided  and  cooked,  and,  if  rightly  treated, 
is  said  to  make  good  eating. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  when  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  human 

1  Nelson,  Birds  of  Yorks.,  ii.  546 ;  Ussher  and  Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  244 ;  Forrest,  Fauna 
of  Wales,  p.  322 ;  Matthew  and  D'Urban,  Birds  of  Devon,  p.  286,  etc.    See  also  "  Classified  Notes." 

2  Fauna  of  Cheshire,  i.  373. 

3  J.  Vincent,  in  litt. 

*  D'Urban  and  Matthew,  Birds  of  Devonshire,  p.  286. 
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beings  or  dogs,  the  coot  merely  paddles  into  cover,  usually  a  reed-bed. 
If  surprised  at  some  distance  from  cover,  it  often  seeks  to  reach  it  by 
flight,  and  a  somewhat  laborious  process  this  appears  to  be,  judging 
from  the  time  the  bird  takes  to  get  clear  of  the  water.  It  literally 
runs  several  yards  along  the  surface,  striking  it  with  its  feet  alter- 
nately, and  at  the  same  time  flapping  its  wings.  Once  clear,  it  flies 
straight  and  fairly  strong,  the  feet  tucked  flat  under  the  tail.  These 
are  stretched  down  as  the  bird  descends  to  alight,  and,  before 
breasting  the  water,  it  runs  once  more  a  few  steps  along  the  surface, 
in  which  it  differs  markedly  from  the  duck  tribe.  If  pressed,  the 
coot  seeks  escape  by  diving,  and,  like  the  waterhen,  will  keep  itself 
submerged  by  clinging  to  water-weeds  with  its  feet,  leaving  above  the 
surface  no  more  of  its  body  than  it  can  avoid  exposing,  except  so  much 
of  the  head  as  will  permit  it  to  breathe.  This  device  is  also  practised 
at  a  very  early  age  by  the  chicks,1  and  no  doubt  it  often  saves  them 
from  their  bird  or  mammal  enemies. 

Retreat  to  cover  is  no  doubt  also  the  coot's  usual  and  best  means 
of  escape  from  Hawks.  Only  when  it  has  no  time  to  do  this  does  it 
adopt  other  means,  of  which  the  most  usual  is  to  dive,  rise  only  when 
necessary  to  breathe,  dive  again,  and  continue  doing  so  till  danger 
has  passed.  The  device  has  in  it  this  inherent  defect  that  the  bird, 
if  compelled  to  go  on  diving  by  the  continued  presence  of  the  enemy, 
becomes  at  last  exhausted,  for  it  apparently  makes  no  attempt 
to  swim  to  shore  under  water.  Both  the  marsh-harrier  and  the 
whitetailed  sea-eagle  have  been  seen  to  profit  by  the  same.2  They 
have  only  to  bide  their  time  and  then  finally  to  swoop  upon  their 
victim  before  it  can  summon  strength  to  make  another  plunge.  A 
more  effective  device  is  one  which  was  noted  in  the  first  place  by 
Sir  T.  Browne,  and  later  by  Lord  Lilford,  and  which  is  of  remarkable 
interest  to  the  student  of  animal  intelligence.  When  a  number 
of  coot  are  together,  they  will  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  eagle 

I  Stevenson,  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  428,  quoting  Bishop  Stanley ;  Macpherson,  Fauna  of 
Lakeland,  p.  345. 

II  Ussher  and  Warren,  Birds  of  Ireland,  p.  244;  Naumann,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  135. 
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or  hawk,  close  their  ranks,  and,  as  it  swoops  down  into  their  midst, 
will  throw  up  with  their  feet  (Lilford),  with  their  wings  (Browne), 
such  a  sheet  of  water  that  it  is  baffled  and  sometimes  drenched. 
Lord  Lilford,  who  saw  this  done  several  times  as  a  defence  against 
the  whitetailed-eagle,  on  lakes  in  Epirus,  states  that  on  one  occasion 
the  eagle  was  so  drenched  that  it  was  with  difficulty  it  reached  a 
tree  on  the  shore  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot.1 
According  to  Sir  T.  Browne,  the  birds  driven  off  in  this  way  were  the 
kite  and  buzzard.2  Whether  all  species  of  the  Falconidce  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  what  determines,  on  any  particular  occasion,  the 
coot's  choice  of  this  method  of  escape  in  preference  to  diving,  have 
yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Coots  and  their  young  also  suffer  no  doubt  considerably  from 
four-footed  enemies — foxes,  stoats,  rats,  and  the  like.  Their  eggs  are 
robbed  by  crows  and  by  the  marsh-harrier.3 

Two  habits  of  the  coot  that  have  as  yet  received  but  little  attention 
remain  to  be  noted.  The  first  are  their  nocturnal  activities.  Under 
this  head  may  be  placed  their  night-flights  and  feeding,  and  also  the 
following  curious  fact,  which  gives  us  just  one  tantalising  glimpse  into 
that  unknown  life  of  the  coot  which  systematic  investigation  will  one 
day  reveal.  One  23rd  of  January,  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  between 
12  and  1  o  'clock,  a  large  black  object  was  seen  moving  through  the 
water  of  a  lake  at  no  great  speed  and  in  various  directions.  Its 
movements  were  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  splashing  about  the 
tail  and  flanks.  On  closer  approach  the  aquatic  monster  resolved 
itself  into  a  serried  band  of  coots.  On  being  alarmed,  they  dispersed. 
When  left,  they  again  closed  their  ranks  and  proceeded  as  before. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  proceedings  it  is  impossible  to  say.4 

The  second  has  reference   not  to  their  nocturnal  activity  but 

1  Lilford,  Birds  of  Northants,  i.  344. 

2  Quoted  in  Stevenson's  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  425.     "Buzzard"  probably  means  "moor- 
buzzard,"  i.e.  marsh-harrier.     See  Montagu,  British  Birds  article,   "Moor-Buzzard"  (Falco 
ceruginosus). 

3  Naumann,  Vogel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  136. 

4  Zoologist,  1883,  p.  127  (H.  W.  Campbell). 
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nocturnal  rest.  During  the  breeding  season  they  no  doubt  ordinarily 
roost  in  the  reeds  either  on  the  nest  or  near  by.  But  at  other  times 
they  have  been  found  roosting  in  bushes  and  trees,  which  they  climb 
easily.  Near  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  several  families  used  regularly  to 
roost  on  the  osiers  which  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  they  frequented. 
Other  instances  could  be  cited.1 

1  Naumann,  Vb'gel  Mitteleuropas,  vii.  128 ;  Yarrell,  British  Birds,  in.  174 ;  Lilford,  Birds 
of  Northamptonshire,  i.  344. 
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